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AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


More than six years ago I conceived the idea of writing a book 
about Bernard Shaw. The magnitude of the undertaking and 
the elusiveness of the subject, had I realized them then in their 
full significance, might well have made me pause. My earliest 
interest in his work, aroused by his thoughtful laughter and 
piqued by his elfish impudence, convinced me that this re¬ 
markable talent was like no other I had known. 

In characteristic style, Mr. Shaw once gave the following 
fantastic account of the evolution of the present work. A young 
American professor, Shaw explained, wished to write a book 
about him. Originally, he thought of beginning his task by 
writing an article for a daily newspaper. But so rapidly did the 
material grow that he soon saw the necessity of expanding the 
newspaper article into a long essay for a monthly review. When 
the essay was completed, in view of the mass of material in his 
hands, it appeared totally inadequate to express what he really 
wished to say about Bernard Shaw. It then occurred to him to 
write a short book entitled “ G. B. S.” Alas! This plan had 
also to be relinquished, for it was now manifest that in no such 
small compass was it possible to do justice to his subject. At 
last he hit upon the brilliant scheme of his final adoption: he 
would write a history of modern thought in twenty volumes. 
After considering the forerunners of his hero in the first nine¬ 
teen volumes, he would devote the twentieth solely to the 
treatment of George Bernard Shaw. 

Such is the history of the genesis of this book—as narrated 
by Shaw in the well-known Milesian manner. His whimsicalities 
find gay expression in the invention of such fantastic stories, 
which delight his auditors and exasperate only the persons 
concerning whom the invention is concocted. For example, Mr. 
Shaw once laughingly declared that “ Henderson began by hail¬ 
ing me as an infant prodigy, and ended by pronouncing me a 
genius.” And he delights in retailing the story of my chiv- 
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alrously coming to his rescue under the impression that ho wan 
an unknown and struggling dramatist who sorely needed, and 
greatly deserved, enthusiastic championship. 

The real history of this biography, if not mo interesting or 
amusing, at least possesses the merit of greater accuracy. I 
was first drawn to Shaw, not because he was a Socialist, a pub¬ 
licist, an economist, I was concerned with neither his fame nor 
his obscurity. I had seen his plays produced in America, hud 
followed the ups and downs of his career as a dramatist, and 
was marking the rise of tm star successively in Austria and 
Germany. The Shaw who caught and held my interest was the 
dramatist of a new type. I planned writing n brief study of 
Bernard Shaw and bin plays lew* comprehensive in scope even 
than the subsequent studies of Holbrook Jackson, Gilbert Uhc*- 
terton and Julius Bain Mr. Shaw furnished me with a brief 
outline of his career and I set to work. After atudying bis works 
for some months, I sent a aerie* of queries to Mr. Shaw. Fear 
fell upon me when, Home time later, I received from him a curd 
saying that lie had only come to the forty first page of Inn 
reply; and he assured me that if thi* hindnca* wait to come off, 
it might as well be done thoroughly. Fear w«* turned to con¬ 
sternation when the big budget finally arrived. ** I knew that 
you thought you were dealing simply with a new dramatist,” 
wrote Mr. Shaw, “ whereas, to iiiywlf, all the fun* about Can¬ 
dida was only a remote ripple from the aphuhe* I made in the 
days of my warfare long ago. I do not think wind you propose 
is important as my biography, but n thorough biography of 
any man who is up to the chin in the life of hi* time as I have 
been is worth writing m a historical document ; and, therefore, 
if you still care to face it, 1 am willing to give you what help 
I can. Indeed, you can force my hand to *omv extent, for 
any story that you start will pursue me to all eternity; and if 
there it to be a biography, it is worth my while to make it m 
accurate as possible.” 

In this way my original plan wm developed and expanded. 
Mr. Shaw’s abundant sympathy and encouragement; the over¬ 
flowing measure of material afforded me; the insight into a life 
and a period of tremendous signiflca»« and vitality; all these 
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combined to offer an opportunity not to be neglected. My 
interest in the subject deepened with my knowledge. It became 
my aim to write—not a Rougon-Macquart history of modem 
thought in twenty volumes—but an account of the movements 
of a most interesting period, the last quarter of the nineteenth 
and the opening decade of the twentieth centuries, a propos of 
Bernard Shaw. As the work progressed, Shaw warned me— 
and the reporters—that in attempting his biography I had un¬ 
dertaken a “ terrific task,” an opinion endorsed by others. I 
remember one day being introduced to Mr. Bram Stoker as 
Bernard Shaw’s biographer; whereupon he remarked with 
genuine feeling in his tone: “ I can only say that you have my 
profoundest sympathy! ” Soon after I had fairly embarked 
upon the undertaking, in fact, Shaw pointed out to me its 
magnitude. “ I want you to do something that will be useful 
to yourself and to the world,” he wrote in February, 1905; “ and 
that is, to make me a mere peg on which to hang a study of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, especially as to the col¬ 
lectivist movement in politics, ethics and sociology; the Ibsen- 
Nietzschean movement in morals; the reaction against the ma¬ 
terialism of Marx and Darwin; the Wagnerian movement in 
music; and the anti-romantic movement (including what people 
call realism, materialism and impressionism) in literature and 
Mt.” 

jQuring the progress of the work I beheld Shaw conquer Amer¬ 
ica, then Germany, then England, and, lastly, the Scandinavian 
countries and Continental Europe. I realized that my subject, 
beginning as a somewhat obscure Irish author, had thrown off 
the garb of submerged renown, taken the public by storm, and 
become the most universally popular living dramatist, and the 
most frequently paragraphed man in the world. No British 
dramatist—not even Shakespeare!—had conquered the world 
during his lifetime; yet Shaw, just past fifty, had succeeded in 
turning this cosmic trick. Clippings, pictures, journals and 
books poured in upon me from every quarter of the globe. I 
discovered that Shaw was a man with a past as well as a genius 
with a future, and I realized the truth of his cryptic boast that 
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Now nnd them to reliric Hi*-Imrdmi of my thnughtn, | would 
write an essay for sunn* thrumii. French, t»r American review. 
But, I only met with Im-e *n^r«l»*h- from the subject of the 
essay “Your articles iinu- In-rtt n »uo*d fearful cum* to me,” 
Mr. Shaw wrote me on one ocendwi, after the appearance of un 
article in which I hml referred to hi** unobtrusive philanthropy. 
“For instance, the day before yesterday l got a typical letter. 
The writer lms nine children*. !»«'• b»*t bis wife suddenly, and was 
on the point, of shooting hiimi-lf in de**p«-rntiou for want of 
fifteen pounds to get him out of lib difficulties, when he hap 
pened to come on a copy of your article. He iiisUiitly felt that 
here was the man to give him He fifteen pound* ami wave Ida 
life. He is only one out of » d«*/*n who have had the Maine 
idea. I shall refer Hum all f«» y*n* with iwuraocri* that you 
have read your own elm raider into mine* and are 11 man with 
a feeling heart, a full pocket, ami a ready hand to give to the 
afflicted.” 

When the book was well under way, I came to Kngnml, at 
Mr. Shaw’s invitation, to " *tudv m\ subject.” My views of 

his work and genius remained fundament ally the same, though 
the personal contact with mm of *!»*- vivid and rnuarkable 

personalities of our Him-, q»tdr naturally brought about »oiue 
marked modifications of my tmm- niw>tr impression*, and eor 
rected some of the minor u»*und«r standing* whirl* are inevitable 
in the absence of a personal n*tju»mtnnre. Many passage* in 
his works, many phases of hi* j*rr*«maiity, hitherto obscure or 
incomprehensible, bmimr clear t« rit«*. | h nrmd tin* meaning 
of his plays, the purport of hi» plnlomphy, and th« object* of 
his life not from my viewjmml «l«w, but from hi* own. In 
the quiet of Ayot, we read ami dwrowril togrflirr llu* portion of 
die biography then written. Willi fmpient rriliriwn and com 
ment Mr. Shaw helped me to a «rw and larger coin prehen* inn 
of his life and work. 

On my return to America I oner ninrr »§*prt«rbetl my tank ■ 
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tally with my own. The biography was now written finally, from 
the first chapter to the last. 

One who has pursued the errant course of a Will-o’-the-wisp 
may understand somewhat of my effort to follow the devious 
j*oute of Gr. B. S. With interest, though I confess at times 
with dwindling patience, I have followed the lure of that occa¬ 
sionally somewhat impishly un-kindly light, 44 o’er moor and fen, 
o’er crag and torrent,” till after the fashion of his kind, he 
abandoned me, wayfaring, on the brink of the abyss to save 
rny neck as best I might. Which things are a parable. 

Characteristically, and, it must be admitted, in a sense justly, 
lie remarks that a biography of a living man cannot be finished 
till he is dead, or words to that effect. But the chances there 
are against the Biographer as well as the Biographed; and I 
have no fancy, I confess, that’the book should be, as he once 
maliciously prophesied, “ a posthumous work for both of us,” 
nor that he should be justified in his presentiment that we 
should 44 both die the moment we finished it.” 

While nothing but death can fitly end a man’s life, being no 
Boswell, and having my own life to attend to as well as his, I 
have brought these 44 twenty volumes ” to a close. A man who 
has already, by his own account, 44 lived three centuries,” is as 
likely to live three more; but it is less probable that I shall see 
•the end of them. So I take Time by the forelock and write 
finis to a contribution which can only hope to cover the first 
three centuries. 

66 Who is to tackle Mr. Bernard Shaw,” Mr. Augustine Birrell 
once asked, 44 and assign to him his proper place in the provi¬ 
dential order of the world?” This work is in no sense an 
effort to assign to Bernard Shaw his 44 proper place in the provi¬ 
dential order of the world.” Such a task it is impossible to 
accomplish so long as Shaw lives to belie it. No more is it 
possible to say the final word about any genius in mid-career 
with limitless possibilities before him. Shaw’s masterpiece— 
even a series of masterpieces!—perhaps remains to be written. 
His career may have only just begun. 

This book is designed to give an authoritative account, bio¬ 
graphical and critical, of Bernard Shaw’s work, art, philosophy 
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and life up to the present time. l’« rlmp* its appearance m not 
premature. Shaw has suffered tw huh- from the Shavian*. He 
lias served more than oner as «» »\ru*r fur propaganda. and 
counter-propaganda. But save f«r mw or two glaring nnp 
tions, the fatuities of the eutt, amt the image of the shrine and 
burning candles have in large measure vanished it is impest, to 
return no more. The time wem* ripe for conscientious and 
thoughtful consideration of the urn?* and his work, in relation 
to the thought movement of mtr tnm* irrespective of political 
bias and personal prejudice, IVrImps the portrait, though 
neither “ disparaging ” nor " unflattering;/' may present the 
“real Shaw,” if more ** unexpectedly/* perhaps no lr»* truly, 
in that I am “ u stranger t« the Irish-British environment.’* 

If I have succeeded in removing a legrmiiiry figure from the 
atmosphere of contemporary mythology, and in portraying the 
real man in the light of common day, Own an earnest search for 
the aurea media of true criticism will not have proved wholly 
fruitless. I hope I may have sue rented, in some adequate de¬ 
gree, in exhibiting, in their true colour*, what Mr. (tillmrt < ‘he* 
terton once justly descrilw-d to me in * letter as ** that humour 
and that courage which have vhmnmd m much of the intellect 
of to-day.” 
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I ttfiriliirf »jmrc iiiir word# l« rs|irr#» t in full ttiritstiff, 
my gmtttudr and itulrhtrdur** to flir nmny frirmhu rrilk’*'#» 
arUtdar* iiml Mich of Irttrr* t*lm tmvr aided me* 111 I hr |*rr|wralit»n 
of tin# work. Fir»t of nil I wi*h to thank Mr. Shaw htm*rlf fur 
his Assistanrr, Thr voluminous r«trrs*»|K**»*lrfirr tilled with rritt 
ritui, **t position and rrintiinrrsirr; thr mttnr*i*r tri»ulilr taken 
in |ilUtifi§| Atujtir material* nt tny iU»|hma) » thr }srr»»m«l a*M*t" 
lltw ill itrlultril dooms sum nf thr work Will ha*r ilwtlr tf|i» 
work I*’»r thr ««t* r*|»rr»wl in tin# binjf'rafjiiy Mf. 

Shaw •• in no irnw On many fmmt* we* are* in 

hearty dtMtjfrmttrnt. At tin* filter, I take |il«»urr m t>ftf»rr«« 
i«t( nif In Mf*. Hbaw, for kind and 

twrtfiftil 

V ii In util# miMrially in rtwnrHion with tl» rarlWr 

#tajfr* uf Hhaw*# rarrrf «* a dramatist, wo* ilrritril from Mf. 
Will mm Arrlirf 1 * rnikrrtioft uf Hhartana, which hr frrrly and 
urfirnnitly jikced at my d**f*o#«l. Tbr rhaftter on Hha» 
** a rntir uf music t remit! not h**** written without thr Mtirir* 
Iwit itw» by Mr. Archer. I *»n likewise greatly imWIttrtl Ip 
M r. Holbrook Jackson* wfto gave *»«• free arrr*# to lit* roSWetion 
uf Hhariaitft* amt lent tit* valuable material lutlirrtii unknown t« 
me, r*r iii#rr»*i|»|r» During Hit raiifw course uf tbr f»iw$iwr«ttitn 
uf tit** fi resent work, 1 have iwreitred the routt**) ami mitl «f that 
nrhotarty student nf tine drama* Mr. Jam** l*f«tt White, **f 
Buffalo* New York, who freely fthtrai the •rffict* nf himself 
ami Ui« Site library uf dramatic literati* r* at my *fi*§»o*«*l 

l*o fwiatft abb* of Hh*w*t work* antit* of them not 

known to tp#* $jer»onatly, ami a Wo to a few fteiwoual frm**4*» f 
am *1*» especially tttiMiiwI. To Mr. John Cor Ion* froliwwf 
Wtiliiw l*y«o Fhrlf** ami E. E- llaW, Jr,» in 

«m#rt»»» with tf» * hafiler# of thr ftlsiy* * t*» Mr, Amwm 

Httfukcr* i# mill limp rlwftl»r trmtia# m( Sltuft m % 
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critic of music; to tin* Inti’ Mr, Numirl I,. Clrim-tw tuid to I)r, 
C. Alphonso Smith in ronmriioii with t»tlirr critlml and biti • 
graphical chapters- for muling tin *«■ p*»rtmti S of tlu* work, for 
helpful criticism in warn* in^tamo for the hmn of umtennl in 
others, to all my thanks nre gnitrf nil \ rtectijrded. Need l to 
say, they arc* in no wise respon^i*!** for any fault* or errors of 
mine, In various ways in iowf degree* I am indebted to AllM.H 
Sully h’uirchild, Mr. Henry Georg*. Jr.* Air. * 1 , T. (*rei» ami 
Mr. Austin lewis. 


Of foreign critics, I wish r»j»wisl!> to thank M, AtsgtmHn 

Ham on, the French translator «f works, for hit inter 

csting suggestions, his mimrrmm arU of h indue**, am! for tin* 
rich mass of documents embodying tin* emitinenta! criticism of 
Shaw with which he has kept an* ; ami It err Siegfried 

Trebitach, of Vienna, the German translator of Shaw’s works* 
for detailed information in regard to pewit ton and recog¬ 

nition in German Europe. 1 cannot permit mv<*elf to omit from 
the list of those to whom I am r*|*er»*Ily indebted the n»um*« 
of M. Jean Blum, formerly ProfV«*»r «t the LymV, Oran, Al 
geria; Herr Heinrich Hhimeke, editor «*f Huh nr mmi WV/J; |*r» • 
feasor Paul Haensel, of the rnivrmlj «*f M»m>«; Dr. Jttltti* 
Broutfl, of Madrid, the Hpatndi translator of Hbsiw’a works ; 
Herr Hugo Valient in, the Swetluh translator of Shaw*# works ; 
Mr. J. M. Borup, the Danish trandatwr *»f 8fi«w*» work*; Bmrmi 
Beinliold von Willebrand, editor of the Fm*k Vidskt'tf f, Ilrlatfig 
fors, Finland; M. Auguste Fdmt, mm redden t in England, I 
believe; and l)r. Georg IIratal***, of {7*prnh«g*n, fit tlir teitt 
of the present work, or m fuotnutr*, f tniat I Imw tint fuilrtt 
to express my indebtedm*** t«» orrione, not licrctoftirr mvn- 
tioned, who, in one way or another, h«* aided tur in the* preaefti 
work, I should, however, Itkr to acknowledge here my ifidetitefl - 
ness to the officials of the Ltbrarir of (Vmgye**, Wndiia^ton, 
1). C„ of the Brit iaii Mma imi, and of tlir C’afiiitridtjf*? I*flivrfi»ity 
Library, for their uofailing rm*rte*%- ami Mpfutnmi. 

I have taken the nioioat }i«iri» t« mrltitk Mttnitiff tin? illtiaf ruc¬ 
tions the moft notnhle feprr*rnt*tum» «*iprf muds* of Hhuw -"»> 
sculpture, portrait, photograph and cartoon. Mafwtt’cr, tin* 
thought of presenting Slww t« tlw in tt* mmt cl»r«usl«r-* 
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istic and representative way, as he appeared at various stages 
in his .career, has been constantly borne in mind. My thanks 
are now expressed to M. Auguste Rodin for permission to repro¬ 
duce a photograph of his bronze bust of Shaw, the marble 
replica of which, presented by Mr. Shaw, now stands in the 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin; to Prince Paul 
Troubetzkoy, Paris, for a photograph of his remarkable plaster 
bust of Shaw, said to have been made in forty minutes; to the 
Hon. Neville S. Lytton, for permission to reproduce his unique 
portrait of Mr. Shaw, after the Innocent X. of Velasquez; to 
Mr. Bernard Partridge for the loan of his admirable water¬ 
colour of Shaw; to Miss Jessie Holliday for the loan of her 
striking water-colour of Shaw, her photo-drawing of Mr. Webb, 
and her sketch of Mr. Archer; to Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. 
E. T. Reed for permission to reproduce cartoons of Shaw; to 
Mr. H. G. Wells for permission to reproduce his drawing of 
six Socialists; to Mr. Joseph Simpson, the artist, and Mr. J. 
Murray Allison, the owner, for the loan of a black-and-white 
wash drawing—all the best of their kind. I was so fortunate 
as to enlist the interest and co-operation of those two great 
American artist-photographers, Alvin Langdon Cobum (Lon¬ 
don) and Eduard J. Steichen (Paris). Notable portraits and 
pictures were taken by them especially for this work—one 
Lumiere autochrome and four monochromes by Mr. Coburn, and 
two monochromes by Mr. Steichen. For permission to photo¬ 
graph the first and last pages of the original manuscript of 
Love Among the Artists —and also for supplying me with 
much other valuable material—I am indebted to Mr. D. J. Rider. 
I wish to express my thanks to Dr. M. L. Ettinghausen, of 
Munich, who secured for me many playbills of the productions 
of Shaw’s plays in German Europe. I wish to express my 
thanks also to Mr. Roger Ingpen, for his assistance in the 
matter of illustrations. My thanks are likewise extended to 
the proprietors of Punch and Vanity Fair for permission to 
reproduce certain cartoons which originally appeared in those 
publications. In especial, I wish to thank Mrs. Shaw for her 
intelligent aid in the selection of likenesses of Mr. Shaw from 
his own large collection. 
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In accordance with the original plan for the biography of 
Mr. Shaw, the present volume was to contain an appendix* 
treating chronologically and critically of the production of 
Shaw’s plays throughout the world, from the inception of his 
career as a dramatist. It has proved advisable to publish this 
appendix later in a separate, souvenir volume, embodying the 
history of the dramatic movement inaugurated by Bernard 
Shaw. Consequently, the chapters in the present volume deal¬ 
ing with Shaw’s plays are concerned primarily with critical 
discussion of the genesis and art of the plays, touching upon 
their production only in the most casual and adventitious way. 

Mr. Shaw is fond of saying: “ I am a typical Irishman; my 
family came from Hampshire.” His lineal ancestor, Captain 
William Shaw, was of Scotch descent; lived in Hampshire, 
England; and in 1689 went to Ireland, where the family has 
since lived. The strains in Mr. Shaw’s ancestry are so compli¬ 
cated and interwoven, that it has seemed important to publish 
a genealogical chart of the Shaw family. The researches were 
conducted by the expert genealogist, Rev. W. Ball Wright, 
M.A., Osbaldwick Vicarage, York, at the instance and under the 
direction of Mr. Shaw himself. The chart, compiled from the 
data of Mr. Wright, was prepared by the experts of the 
Grafton Genealogical Press, New York. 


To my wife, for her untiring assistance and inestimably 
valuable criticism, I cannot cancel my debt of gratitude by 
any expressions, however eloquent. I could not have written 
this book without her aid. It is to her intellectual directness 
and to her genius for suggestive criticism, that the present 
volume owes very much of whatever merit it may possess. 

Archibald Henderson. 

Cambridge, England. 

November 80th, 1910. 
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»wmt tfltihl iitlwf* «tttd ®l«erry fl im #fl,f 
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art, literature, science, religion, and government—in a word, 
in civilization. 

This lurid chromo, painted in crude and primary colors, is 
clearly the Shavian reflection of English press-opinion of Amer¬ 
ica and the Americans—if it is not one of Mr. Shaw’s mosl 
successful comic fictions. In whatever proportion jest anc 
earnest may be commingled in such a comic fiction, certainly il 
is disappointing to find a man who has often proven himselJ 
an exceedingly clear-sighted observer and astute thinker witl 
respect to subjects upon which he is fully informed, betray s< 
pathetic an ignorance of the realities of American life. Mr 
Shaw has been content to acquire his notions concerning Americj 
at second hand, and often at third and fourth—a method o: 
acquiring information which is to be recommended for eaS' 
rather than for accuracy. 

The English newspaper is, actually, a standing menace to per 
fectly equable relations between England and America. Ther 
js a yellowness of sensationalism, and there is a yellowness o 
deliberate misrepresentation. There is a deeper, more subt] 
inaccuracy than that which inheres in the distortion of facts 
it is the inaccuracy which inheres in the suppression of facts 
The picture of America daily presented to English eyes throug 
the medium of the English press is a caricature—a broad, crud 
caricature. It is so flagrant as to lead to the lurid chromo o 
America achieved by Mr. Shaw. The English visitor to tl 
United States, who gets no further than the hotels of the greg 
cities gmd the rear platform of an observation car, catches on! 
the most superficial of impressions—chiefly of the hurrie 
metropolitan search for wealth and of the natural, still almoi 
primitive, wildness of the landscape. England means censoriou 
ness; and English curiosity and inquisitiveness are more the 
often misguided—searching into and accentuating those phas : 
of American life and character which are most open to adver 
criticism, and overlooking or ignoring those indicative featur 
and attributes which are most suggestive in their utility at 
value. 

In reality, England and America have much to learn froi 
each other that will be mutually helpful and beneficial. Thl 
spirit of generosity which characterizes America in her relatio; 
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to all the world is the significant deficiency in the English 
national character. America is the supreme exemplar of inter¬ 
nationalism. America is open-mindedness, enterprise, acquisi¬ 
tiveness. England, as instanced most signally in her splendid 
public institutions, is unsparingly generous—liberally sharing 
her treasures with all the rest of the world. But she is deplora¬ 
bly retrograde, as a nation, through declining to utilize the best 
that is to be found in other nationalities and other civilizations. 
It is, perhaps, sometimes more generous to receive than to give. 
England austerely plays the role of model to other nations; 
but she cannot abide to “ sit at the feet of wisdom,” to appro¬ 
priate for her own advancement the good and the useful in 
others, whosoever those others may be. England’s besetting sin 
of national vanity is the canker in the flower of her civilization, 
the ominous source of her progressive relinquishment of interna¬ 
tional supremacy. 

On the other hand, America has much to learn from England, 
and from that phase of English spirit signally exemplified in 
the person of Bernard Shaw. For if he is anything, Shaw is 
a free thinker—in the original and entirely uncorrupted mean¬ 
ing of that term. His is that boundless naivete so fertile for 
truth’s own discovery. Not only is he free thinker: he is equally 
free writer and free speaker. He says exactly what he thinks— 
and a good deal more. He coats the pill of the satirist with 
the sugar of the artist; his wit stands sponsor for his irreve¬ 
rence. In Nietzschean phrase, Shaw is a “ good European.” He 
is fully abreast of the most advanced thought of Europe, and 
consistently maintains relations with the latest developments in 
the fine arts, philosophy, and sociology. For many years, he has 
served as a channel for the influx into English-speaking coun¬ 
tries of the streams of European consciousness. As an original 
thinker, Shaw has independently arrived at many conclusions 
which have been more rigorously elaborated by numerous modem 
thinkers, from Stirner, Nietzsche and Ibsen to Maeterlinck, 
Bergson and James. As the literary popularizer of contem¬ 
porary philosophic ideas, Bernard Shaw is one of the heralds of 
that steadily evolving spirit of cosmopolitan culture which bids 
fair to give the intellectual note of the twentieth century. 

In this hour of America’s great national resurgence in the 
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effort to purge the body politic of glaring social evils, it i 8 
helpful to study Bernard Shaw and to discover that his most 
distinctive and noteworthy service as a public character has been 
his splendid struggle for the inculcation of the highest ideals 
of unselfish public service. England far surpasses America in 
the relative amount of public service rendered by individuals 
and public organizations in behalf of the general welfare, with¬ 
out remuneration or the hope of remuneration. <( I am of the 
opinion that my life belongs to the whole community,” Bernard 
Shaw has finely declared, “ and as long as I live it is my privi¬ 
lege to do for it whatsoever I can.” Only when individual 
leaders of opinion in America, of which there is now no dearth, 
are supported everywhere by an awakened public conscience and 
a universally functioning spirit of individual responsibility, shall 
we secure throughout our country, from hamlet to metropolis, 
the much desiderated remedy for social abuse and the progressive 
perfecting of popular government. 

Archibald Hendebson. 

Salisbury, N. C., September 4, 1911, 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


CHAPTER I 

I T i* m> rirt*uimt»inrr of »m littfr •ifpiiffriiftcr lliat Renta rti 8lutir 
nfit! Ikraf Wiltir, two dr<»nati»U wht*#r jility* liavr nehievet) 
mi flotnWc a *ttrrr»« on the I*Utf»J»r«ift *t**gt% altmthl both have* 
t«*c#i feint in Ilnliliii within two rmr* of mir «n»ther. It fust 
been llir giml fortune of no ullirr living Briti*h nr !ri«h 
of our tint It* ft reive I In* rftthu*t«*tte are hunt of the 
riilltifcsl fittlihr of nitif ifirtilul Kttftijtc, Wlwl m«rr fitting 
Ant) natural than tin* »ii stmt by the r««m try men «f Hwift 
anti HlirriiUn, of flu- IVltir rr|nit*liwii for brillianry* r lever* 
nr#* »fi*l wit ? 

(irt*rgr llrfinint Shuar mm l»r«i mi July ffltli* IBfifl writ 
nigh » rrnhtnr later than hi* countryman ant) 

Richard Itrmdry Slimifufi. Only «i»r year hrftiri*, m IHM, 
»».» fwrtt 8ha«r*« Mslr rival to tlir |tLrr of tfe* fomuwt living 
*}ramati*t of I hr Fnitrrf Kmjpfem, Arthur Wing Rinern. It 
» Alt intrrr»ting rwifiriftrlirif that the year whirl* *aw the tlrmitr 
tif flint ** first man of In* frfitiifjf,** llrifinrli Ifrinr* «U« ant 
nc****i tlir birth of tlir brilliant mint original spirit who is, m 
tktmm *rtt*r, Itia natural ntu\ logical »ttrrr»Mtf ; Ikfiord Hhaw. 
Tbffc t* *Uggrsttofi of the working* of that wmnhffut k« 

mf ntmppnmlmn* which Km *fmm jircarfetl with *orfi high «rrt* 
ottsfNma* in tin* *t«rhroit*me relation of ferth atwl that It» run 
Biritftjg Untie am! Shaw Tlir rtrrtimstanec might \w mui to 
pmetmm tin? unbroken rontmotty of tip* romtr spirit 

Rtm»r»l Siw* pmsrsses fisc tftiMfttr facility of fef«»«lflhflg tfe? 
bfmtft# tif more *#r*e writer# than »n« other living man. Ttl* 

If 
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critic of conventional view-point is dismayed by the* di 
that Shaw is bound by no conventions whatever, w 
possible exception of the mechanical conventions of th< 
Shaw is essentially an intellectual, not an emotional, 
the critic of large imaginative sympathy discovers in l 
who on occasion disclaims the possession of imagination, 
the idealist critic, Shaw is never a hero-worshipper : he 
heroism and makes game of humanity. To the analyti 
with his schools, his classifications, his labellings, Sha,i 
elusive and unanalyzable quantity—a fantastic original, 
wholly j mi generis. With all his realism, he cannot be ci 
exponent of a school. It would be nearer the truth, to 
he is himself a school. 

It is futile to attempt to measure Shaw with the foo 
prejudice or convention. Only by placing oneself ex 
his peculiar point of view and recording the impressions 
without prejudice, preference or caricature, can one e ! 
to fathom the mystery of this disquieting intelligence 
mocking when most serious, most fantastic when most 
his every word belies his intent. The antipode to the fs 
of pompous dulness, his gravity is that of the masque 
motley, the mordant humour of the licensed fool. Cont : 
between manner and meaning, between method and esse 
stitutes the real secret of his career. The truly nd 
consideration is not that Shaw is incorrigibly fant< 
frivolous; the alarming fact is that he is remarkably <! 
and profoundly in earnest. The willingness of the | 
accept the artist at his face value blinds its eyes to the ^ 
almost grim, seriousness of the man. The great j 
central fact of his life is that he has used the artiath 
humour to conceal the unswerving purpose of the hunj 
agd social reformer. The story of the career of Georg! 
Shaw, in whom is found the almost unprecedented co! 
of the most brilliantly whimsical humour with the md 
atid vital purpose, hat already, even in our time, < 
somewhat of the character of a legend. It might becoj 
story, in very fact, if m did not finally determine td 
to associate it in printed form with the life of our tin) 
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never approached a more difficult t«*k than that of interpretation 
of Shaw's piny*. Chu* of Slmw’s most intimate friend* »«re 
slight «} that the lit If of hi* biography would probably be 

** Tl»r Court Jester who wtiM Hanged.*' 

A few y*»r* agm tit di»m»*ing ait It me the plan of hm 
biography, Air, Shaw suggested for it the euphonious if jour¬ 
nalisin' title if. ft, A*. H'tographg ami Aut along raphg, Though 
the l*»ok a* » whole m not developed along the lines original!J 
*U|fge*tr«i sutbeirntlv to render that title truly applicable* far 
tfii* brat rhapter »ure|y umn- could be more nullable. Then# 
41 Dublin l)af» *‘ l»«^r Iktii reproduced by 8h«w with much 
amplitude, ant! nmfr or less precision; so that, accepting Hhaw’a 
definition of Autobiography and mine of Biography, the rrituli 
will t*r a narrative of much falsehood and farhapa a little truth. 

** All autobiographic* are lie*,** i* Hhaw*s fundamental thcaia. 
" I do m*t mean unconscious, unintentional Ik*®: I mean 
crate He*, lit* man »• ImdS enough to tell the truth about himself 
during hi* hfrtimr, involving, a* it mu*t, the truth about hia 
family amt f rirmU him) colleague*. Am! no man i* good enough 
to tell the truth m a donmient which he suppress#* until them 
m noliody left alive to contradict him/* Tfw true, tin* real auto- 
biography will never br written, »«i man, no woman i4«*t#i*ci»«, 
Marie Bashkirlsrlf t - ever darn! to write it. Were one to 
attempt tu write the Iwmk entitled. Mg ffmri Laid Harr* a* 
t*w*> says somrwtwre in hi* $i$wg*mdm* *" the paper would shrivrt 
ami Min*** at every touch of the fiery pen.** Bhaw one* M tried 
the »*prr»mrnt, within certain limit*, of firing candidly autubm- 
graphical.*’ Hr produced ii« permanent impmattm* because 
nobody ever brlirml him. but tb evtent to which hr stood 
compromised with hi* relation* may well tip imagined Hi* few 
eonth lent i*t rnttintarrorr* won him the reputation of bring tlw 
** mn*t reck lea* liar in iuimton M ; they recked ton strongly of 
thr diabolism mmtkmrtl by l*«r. Aid yet »r mind accept 
tWmtiJa comically irreverent autntnograpllicat detail*, m t»t of 
Mi assertion that they are attempt* at griminr autobiography. 
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as well as in many conversations on the subject with Mr. Shaw*, 

I have discovered ample explanation of his scepticism concern¬ 
ing the binding ties of blood, of the strangely unsympathetic, 
even hostile, relations between parents and children displayed 
throughout his entire work. These autobiographical accounts 
reveal on his part less filial affection than a sort of comic dis¬ 
respect for the mistakes, faults and frailties of his parents and 
relatives. 

Mr. Shaw’s grandfather was a Dublin notary and stockbroker, 
who left a large family unprovided for at his death. George 
Carr Shaw, his son and Bernard Shaw’s father, was an Irish. 
Protestant gentleman; his rank—a very damnable one in his 
son’s eyes—was that of a poor relation of that particular grade 
of the haute bourgeoisie which makes strenuous social preten¬ 
sions. He had no money, it seems, no education, no profession, 
no manual skill, no qualification of any sort for any definite 
social function. Moreover, he had been brought up “ to believe 
that there was an inborn virtue of gentility in all Shaws, since 
they revolved impecuniously in a sort of vague second cousinshi/p 
round a baronetcy.” His people, who were prolific and 
numerous, always spoke of themselves as “ the Shaws ” with, an 
intense sense of their own importance—as one would speak of the 
Hohenzollerns or the Romanoffs. An amiable, but timid mam, 
the father’s worst faults were inefficiency and hypocrisy. His 
son could only say of him that he might have been a weaker” 
brother of Charles Lamb. Proclaiming, and half believing^, 
himself a teetotaller, he was in practice often a furtive drinker*. 
The one trait of his which was reproduced in his son, his 
antithesis in almost every other respect, was a sense of humour, 
an appreciation of the comic force of anti-climax. “ When I 
was a child, he gave me my first dip in the sea in Killiney Bay,” 
writes his son. “ He prefaced it by a very serious exhortation 
on the importance of learning to swim, culminating in these 
words; * When I was a boy of only fourteeen, my knowledge of 
swimming enabled me to save your Uncle Robert’s life.’ Then, 
seeing that I was deeply impressed, he stooped, and added con¬ 
fidentially in my ear : 4 And, to tell the truth, I never was so sorry 
for anything in ray life afterwards.’ He then plunged into the 
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the WflV home.*’ 

All On- Shaw*, bmn»r of that remote bnromdry, Mr. Hhaw 
once grntely umiml mr» ronaidcm! it the first duty of tt rri4j»tTt' 
atilr nmrnt to jirovuh- them with «ine<*ure». After holding 1 

n r«w|»Ir of clerkships* Htww*» father, hy some m«ns» finally 
tts»rrfr«l hi* family elaitn mi the State with sufficient MitTeni t« 
attain a post s« the Four Fmirt* the Ihthlttt Fourts of Justice, 
Tins §«»»»! m the Fivil Servire nut*t have l»rrn « gross sttirriife, 
for hy 1 Hfitl it was atmUdird, and he was petminned off. He then 
sold In* *mall |trtt*tou a tut wrn! into hu»tttr»a »* a wholesale 
dealer in torn, m tm*inr*» uf which he hat) not the «|tghle®f 
know ledge ** I begin, like !Ut«kin, by Maying that my 

father was «ft entirely h*mr«t merchant*** said hi* turn in one of 
In* autobiographical ** I dfin’t know whether he 

«o« or not , I do know that hr wm an entirely unatieeetisful one.** 
In addition to a warehouse and office in the city, In* had a fh'tttf 
mill at a ftlaee railed Ihdphin’s ftarru « few miles tutl, Thw 
tod!, attached to the husinrs* m a matter of ceremony, peril up# 
paid sH o«n frot, eif»rr Stir machinery •#» griirrally in motion. 
Itift it# chief riling to flrmard Shaw* M was to atuuiHt* 

me a tot t«f comjuimoft** the *«tt» tif mv fattier*® partner.” 

When !«■ wa* about fort v yr«m of age, Shaw’s father married 
f.uemdi* I hratwth (forty, the daughter of a rmmtry gentleman. 
Sttutml * sn eugenic* might find in their di»j*arity in #§fr » d»f 
frrrfirr of twenty year* some r% plana tion of the singular c|M»l» 
lira amt unoptr grnto* of thrir mm *l*br estate in C‘aflow* now 
owned by Mr Shaw-, <|*wrr«drd to him from hi* maternal grand 
father, Walter fiagptal through !«• mother** brother 

Mi»» fltiflt »a* brought ii|» with rytmtir severity lit lw*r ma 
trntal aunt, I* Urn Whitrrofl, a sweet famt lady, with a 
deform**! hark amt a ruthlrs* will, who gave lief iiirrr tin- m***t 
rigorous training, with tfor intmtion of •tdiaerptc'fttly Iran mg hrr 
a fortune Tbr result of this rmtfwe of wturation «f*ou Mio 
(rtffly was igrtoranre alike «»f the value uf moftry and of I lie 
world, hrr rnamage, hastily ***mtrarted when tier home was 
made tmromfortahlr for tin hi her father** second marriage. 
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this unexpected and vexatious conduct on the part of this 
absurdly inexperienced young- woman, her erstwhile paragon 
and protdgec, summarily disinherited her. In many ways, Miss 
Guriy’s marriage proved a disappointment. Her husband, one 
of the most impecunious of men, was far too poor to enable 
her to live on the scale to which she had been accustomed. 
Indeed, he was anything but a satisfactory husband for a clever 
woman. It was in her music that Mrs. Shaw found solace and 
comfort-—a refuge from domestic disappointment. 

The formative influences of Shaw’s early life were of a nature 
to inculcate in him that disbelief in popular education, that 
disrespect for popular religion, and that contempt for social 
pretensions which are so deeply ingrained in his work and 
character. Is it any wonder, after his youthful experience with 
orthodox religion, that, like Tennyson, he cherished a contempt 
for the God of the British: “an immeasurable clergyman ” ? 
In his own perverse and brilliant way, he has told us the history 
of his progressive revolt against the religious standards of his 
family: 


“ I believe Ireland, as far as the Protestant gentry are 
concerned, to be the most irreligious country in the world. 

I was christened by my uncle; and as my godfather was 
intoxicated and did not turn up, the sexton was ordered 
to promise and vow in his place, precisely as my uncle 
might have ordered him to put more coals on the vestry 
fire. I was never confirmed, and I believe my parents never 
were cither. The seriousness with which English families 
take this rite, and the deep impression it makes on many 
children, was a thing of which I had no conception. Prot¬ 
estantism in Ireland is not a religion; it is a side in political 
faction, a class prejudice, a conviction that Roman Catholics 
are socially inferior persons, who will go to hell when they 
die, and leave Heaven in the exclusive possession of ladies 
and gentlemen. In my childhood I was sent every Sunday 
to a Sunday school where genteel children repeated texts, 
and were rewarded with little cards inscribed with other 
texts. After an hour of this, we were marched into the 
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adjoining rhun-h, to fidget there until tnir neighbour* itm#l 
have wished the scrtier «u r as heartily ft a wr did. I *uf 
tin*, «**t fur mv salvation* hut tjecttuse my f#t!»rf'* 
rr%j*rrl«il*»!»t \ demanded »l, When we went to live ift thr 
country, remote from »o* ml «*ntirt«m, I broke with thr 
cthscr* min' nod neter resumed it, 

*’ What helped to iiinkr tins ‘ church 1 it hot tied of all 
tbr sociid vices »#*» that m* «orkttig folk ever ritiur to it* 
lu K««k«*i the t b-rgy go Among thr poor, nml »o«irtimr« 
do try desjierntely to jjrt them to oilin' to church, In 
Ireland the poor are { uthtdics ‘ Papist*,* it* my Orfttig* 
grandfather »all« d them. Thr {'rotrstimt Church bn* 
nothing t»» do wfttIs tlinii It* »nnM*cry i* tjuitr unmdigntrd. 
I cannot **»v tlm! tit Irrlaml r%rry nmn w the wonur for 
what fir mlh In* religion. I run only any liutt id) thr 
people I knew wrred* 

One hew»rr of thr error of riigurrating the influmcr of 
I’tiritntmin uj*on Him*‘a character tit his youth, Mr, Hhiiw 
li«* )<trtg)»r(i ronstmirdly at Mr. Chrstrrton for •§*p«ikff*jc of bin 
" uirttiWi Puritan inmir," A littlr incident may *rrvr to reflect 
the tone of thr hmtrd religion* roiitru*rr»ir* that went tin w 
Mr, HhftW*» home whrtt fur »** « kd Shaw's father* «w of 
ht« maternal unclr*, and <t visitor engaged tine day in a dkrtpo 
soon over the raking of !«a«aru», Mr Hh«w held the evangelical 
tk» : that it took place rtactly a* «|r«r rifted. The visitor w*i 
a pur# oreptic, and dkmkoed the dory m manifestly impoaftildr. 
Bill Shaw*# unrle lirarritiwl it m m put up job* tit which Jrwp 
hod fitutlfe m ewnfetferate of I—imil mode it worth hi* 
while* or naked him for friendship** nuke to pretend Imp ta* dead 
•list at the prwjier moment to pretend to rotne In life, * 4 Sum 
imagine mm m * little rliihl*” will Shaw »» narrating tlir #t«ry» 
•* itt my * tmwmwt Puritan htimr** Iklfftiitg to thi# 

I Iktenril with wry great internet» ami I f?«t*fra* t» y«ii tlmt 
the view whteh fwtwiwwtiifel itw»lf moil to rm »m that of my 
ttutltm*! ttttrle* wttd I think* m re^lton* ytitt will mtmit that 
tl«l mm tin right and fMiiiit of view for » b«y to take, 

bm^vm im&lwrmJl ttndbrk vkm mppmMi to • mmt of httawtif# 
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which* is a very good thing and a very human thing, whereas 
the other two views—one appealing to my mere credulity and 
the other to mere scepticism—really did not appeal to any¬ 
thing at all that had any genuine religious value. . . . Now 
that was really the tone of religious controversy at that time, 
and it almost always showed us the barrenness on the side of 
religion very much more than it did on the side of scepticism , 99 
This anecdote brings irresistibly to mind Mark Twain’s story 
of the old sea-captain who declared that Elijah had won out 
in the altar contest, not because of his superiority over the 
other prophets, or of his God to theirs, but because, under the 
pretence that it was water, he had had the foresight to inundate 
his altar with—petroleum! 

A short while after he entered a land office in Dublin as art 
employee, a position secured for him by his uncle, Frederick 
Shaw, a high official in the Valuation Office, it was discovered 
that the young Shaw, then in his teens, instead of being an 
extremely correct Protestant and churchgoer, was actually what 
used to be known in those days as an “ infidel,” Many were 
the arguments, on the subject of religion and faith, that arose 
among the employees of the firm, arguments that usually went, 
hard for young Shaw, the novice, untrained in dialectic. “ What ' 
is the use of arguing,” one of the apprentices, Humphrey 
Lloyd, said to Shaw one day, “ when you don’t know what a : 
syllogism is? ” As he once told me, Mr. Shaw promptly went 
and found out what it was, learning, like Moli&re’s hero, that i 
he had been making syllogisms all his life without knowing' it. 

Mr. Uniacke Townshcnd, Shaw’s employer, a pillar of the church j 
—and of the Royal Dublin Society—so far respected his free- j 
dom of conscience as to make no attempt to reason with him, j 
only imposing the condition that the subject be not discussed in : 
the office. Although secretly chafing under the restraint, young j 
Shaw for a time honourably submitted to the stern limitation ; j 
but an outbreak of some sort was inevitable. The immediate I 
occasion of his first alarming appearance in print was the visit j 
of the American evangelists, Moody and Sankey, to Dublin, j 
Their arrival in Great Britain created a considerable sensation, j 
and young Shaw went to hear them when they came to Dublin, j 
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Nut only wn* lit* wholly ummtvptl hy tlirir rlwjuwirr* but hr 

Art unity frit bmjtitl t« inform thr jiulilir that, if thin nrrrr 
Krligion* thru hr ««»* on thr wJmb, ntt Athrt*t. IrtlAgiw thr 
nlmur horror «*f h»» uttmrrnti* ttnrir* whrrt thry rratt hi* Irttrr, 
Milrfiwly |*niitrii hi J*mhi*r Opinion * Thrar rvangrltatit* Kprvtrea* 
hr m«Mtln»t»rih " n« rr nut of a rrhgiou«, hut ft •w'ltlnr* not to 
any firnfnnr, rliarar trr. M Kurthrf, hr until; 4 * Hr»|w*Hmg thr 
rffWt of thr on miimthinU I may ttirntmit that it )ut« 

n tvtulcnry to mnkr thrift highly objrrt «»ft»hir uirtnbrr* of 
surirty, ntul imhirr* thrtr unronvrrtrd Jfrtrtul* to ilruirr » 
ajirrily rrnrtion, which ntlirr »«mn t**kr» Jilnrr nr thr rrvivwl 
«nr frln|**r» atowfy into h»» jtrrviou* hrmghtrtl iHmihtiutt ®» thr 
rtfWt fmira, atitil nil hough many young turn hnvr brrn «n*ttrhrt{ 
from rarrcr* of i!»*j*t|Nitmtt by Mr, Moody** rftioyiittwffii* it 
mtutm* dmtlilfut whrtlwrr thr ctwtijfr i* not mrrrly in thr natur# 
of thr rtriirwiit rather than m the moral nature of the inch 
vulml" 

Thr romplrtr »!ory of hi* ** bane*t ilmibt**** amt ti» eon* 
inrnttmia rrtolt «g4Ut*t thr hollow nr** and inhuman frigidity 
of thr nrhgtmt hr •«» j»r»rtUr*l around him* hr ha» related in thr 
mo*! Itulirrmoif irwrrrmt oin 

M Whr»i I ««* n httlr boy, I mm r«mf*rtln! to go tit 
eluttrcfi on Holiday ; and though I r*r«j*rd fr«m that into! 

* *|%4» t#tt*f, aiffMMf ** H“ In ffyanto* tm April !td» ft*?S 

}t 4 * « of Hi* «f#lt«*i 4 » »»l**f*l*f hy Murttij n »4 Hankcy. 

amt no «ftirtti$»! to * 3 fww It»»i thr mmrmmm* mmitenrw* *lr»ww tm thr mmtigm 
*m9*ht*m mmim iwt j»r«v*f of I hr-if rlhrarjr Mwt«r lt»rn pftxe*wh> O* 
#«f*t*to it# mot no* ohlrh lottwmt wu»«y prof*!* i« nlirmt, 
mmxmg thorn taring ** tH» mrloajfy r»rit«t t*y tfc* gtvmt rrfmlntfcwi «f ih*» 
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erable bondage before I was ten, it prejudiced me so vio¬ 
lently against church-going that twenty years elapsed 
before, in foreign lands and in pursuit of works of art, I 
became once more a church-goer. To this day, my flesh 
creeps when I recall that genteel suburban Irish Protestant 
church, built by Roman Catholic workmen who would have 
considered themselves damned had they crossed its threshold 
afterwards. Every separate stone, every pane of glass, 
every fillet of ornamental ironwork—half dog-collar, half¬ 
coronet—in that building must have sowed a separate evil 
passion in my young heart. Yes; all the vulgarity, sav¬ 
agery, and bad blood which has marred my literary work, 
was certainly laid upon me in that house of Satan! The 
mere nullity of the building could make no positive im¬ 
pression oil me; but what could, and did, were the unnat- 
« urally. motionless figures of the congregation in their 
Sunday clothes and bonnets, and their set faces, pale with 
the malignant rigidity produced by the suppression of all 
expression. And yet these people were always moving and 
watching one another by stealth, as convicts communicate 
with one another. So was I. I had been told to keep my 
restless little limbs still all through the interminable hours ; 
not to talk; and, above all, to be happy and holy there and 
glad that I was not a wicked little boy playing in the fields 
instead of worshipping God. I hypocritically acquiesced; 
but the state of my conscience may be imagined, especially 
as I implicitly believed that all the rest of the congregation 
were perfectly sincere and good. I remember at the time 
dreaming one night that I was dead and had gone to 
Heaven. The picture of Heaven which the efforts of the 
then Established Church of Ireland had conveyed to my 
childish imagination, was a waiting-room with walls of pale 
sky-coloured tabbinet, and a pew-like bench running all 
fbundj except at one corner, where there was a door. I 
. was,, somehow, aware that God was in the next room, ac¬ 
cessible through the door. I was seated on the bench with 
my angles tightly interlaced to prevent my legs dangling, 
behaving myself with all my might before the grown-up 
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propfe, who nil twlongrd to thr Sunday ro«grt»||»,liw»» «n<! 
wrr*‘ nflirr silting on I hr l**nt*h «* if at church t>f rW 
muring »<*|rttit»ly i« nml mil m if llirrr wm* a tfead prnmn 
in llir hotm\ A grimly hamhoim* holy, who usually aat in 
a corner *«*at nrar mr m church, ami whom I htdfevcd to 
he thoroughly conversant will* tin* arrangements of the 
Almighty* to introduce* mr presently into tl*t* next 
room n moment which I ta* supjmsrd to await wilt* joy 
a lift enthusiasm, ttoally, of course. my heart sank like lead 
within mr #! the thought ; for I frit that my feeble affect a* 
tiwi of piety could not impost* on thimisciener, and that 
ottr glance of that all searching eye would discover that 
I had hern allowed to ruttir to Heaven hy mistake. Hnfcir- 
Innately for the interest of this narrativr, I woke, or wan 
demt off Into another dream* before flu* critical moment 
arrtvrd. Util it gum far enough to show that I wax hy no 
It trait* att insusceptible subject; indeed* I am aurr, from 
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about, «r hear noble imt»tr there instead of that most 
accursed * Te ifeum* of Jarkann** amt it »ett»»4r*» droning 
of tlir 'llW Hundredth/ I should never have •etAed the 
opportunity of a gr«l evangelical rrvival* which occurred 
to nt» wtini I mm fttdl in my Irens* t« brgirt my literary 
career with a fetter to the t*rwM» attttoutirmg with iitfteftihfe 
tnatarudiatie logic* amt to the extreme horror of my mpert 
ahfe r««iii«rt »««»•* that I waa •« atheist. Whitt* tutor on, 
I wm feit to th* atudy of lit* economic baai* of tin? re«|»rrt 
ability of that and similar congregation#* I wm mr* 
pmadldy iwtivw«i to inti that it repreaented a men? phase uf 
industrial ronfuaion* and eottttl never have *ub»fc*i*di#ird »t« 
rkiw to «ny raapweto if, m a child* I bid been nhfe to tiring 
It In booh. To tbit W| day, whenever thtrr m the »hghtc*t 
diungvr mf my bring mittakw for a votary of the l*liw 
fehymt watting" mum nr a aupportcr uf that morality m 
whfeh wrung and righto b«*e and »«bfe, evil and good, really 
mmm nothing mure than the httohtm and the drawingroom* 
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I hasten to claim honourable exemption, as atheist and 
socialist, from any such complicity.’’ * 

The lesson of the selfishness and insincerity of society 
incradicably impressed upon Ibsen’s mind in his childhood days 
is paralleled by a similar experience in the youth of Shaw. The 
ingrained snobbery of society as he saw it, the contempt for those 
lower in social pretensions, if not in social station, revolted the 
lad’s whole nature. He soon became animated with a Carlylean 
contempt for the snobbery of “ respectability in its thousand 
gigs.” As in the case of the disconsolate Stendhal, Shaw was 
not long in discovering that his family revered what he despised, 
and detested what he enthusiastically admired. An incident he 
relates, in illustration of this trait in his father, serves in great 

measure to explain Shaw’s scorn, in after life, of the blandish- 
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taught tli»t liirrr »• tin** (itnl n l*rotr*timt «iintl a prrfrrt 
grsillrtilfir* krejp&fjjf Urnvrn *r!rrl for thr gnttry ; mitt mm 
itioltttrims tmjmator raSl«| thr i*«j*r, smoothing the brlh 
w»r«t »»y for I hr tn#*» of tin* |ww|»Ir, only mlmiaaihlr into 
thr litrtinis of most of thr aforrstiit! grntry »• * thorough 
armint* * { gmrral ***rv**nta} ml right jnnmtU n yrnr! In*- 
nginr tlir prrtrnaion* of thr Kngltnh ju-rragr on thr inroffim 
of tlir Kngtfeh hmrr inkliilr rfe«*. I rrmrtnbrr HtojiforiJ 
Hrookr onr thy tolling mr tl»t hr tliterritwl in my htmki 
urn mtmw amt rontrmjituooa hut ml for nonet y, No 
woiitlrf! though, tikr him, I atrongly demur to thr usurpa¬ 
tion of tlir mini * aorirty * by nn uumhu*) ayatem of writing 
ngninat cU*» nml rrml against rrwdL M * 

A* to wthtraticm, tit thr tmimtary w*rw, tin? fell tout non#: hr 
meter Ittoml anything nt nebool. lit fount! mi mrottivt* to 
study irntfer thr tntrfegr of jmifilf 1 «rho put i'mar nittl Hotam 
into the Iwfitlt of small iiwft m»«l rsfirrtrti tlir mm It to hr an 
elegant t®»tr am) bn»W^ of tlw work!. Iti» flrwt toarbrr mm 
til* tiiirlr, thr Rr», Willfetti {Jeorge t*arrotl* Vinr of St. Ilriife**, 
Dublin rr|«it«t tin? Aral IVoirwtant thrgymm m Irrktml to 
ilrrlurr tor I tutor Itiilr, We have one brief Init tmmprehritwivff 
glimfnr of hi* wehuot hfr nt thia jirriml of immaturity: M Ttw 
wor*l nltirntton brought to my t»»in*l four snieretaive nchaol* 
where my parent* got «*** mit of ttw mmy tor half « dbjf. If* 
thrae rrirkm tor thnt m rtarlly what they were—’I Irnmnl 
nothing. Hot I ronlil have been aurh a uftrrp aa to go to thrift, 
whm I rmtki jmt m easily have flatly feftfwwf, puxxfaa and 
niu«|ii*r»tr» tm to itit* day, They dill me m great deal of Harm, 
mitt no gmict whatever, finwevrr, my parent* thought I ought 
to go, being too young to hart* any rrnifldefiee it* my mm i 
inntintHtw, So I wrnt, Ami if you run in any ftttblir way «*«w| 
to these idiot nr institution* my hearty rurw, you will r**hrtr 
my feelings infinitely, , , A* a arhucdboy I mm incorrigibly 

Mi and worth!***. Amt I ««i prouti of thr tort ** In thr 
pmfmm to Jmkm M'i <#ll#r idmmd* Slmw liiw rrfrrmt m 

*#• fi# toif# •/ Afy f«nl4. % Dwu«tM*A Hhtw, 4<Nww# |%#» 
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ticular to the Wesleyan Connexional School, now Wesley Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Here the Wesleyan catechism was taught without 
protest to pupils, the majority of whom were Church (Protes¬ 
tant Irish) boys! So long as their sons were taught genuine 
Protestantism, the parents didn’t bother about the particular 
brand. The school’s most famous alumni are Sir Robert Hart 
and Bernard Shaw. In the school roll-book Shaw is entered for 
the first time as attending on April 13th, 1867. Unfortunately, 
only a bare record of his class marks is given. “ He seems to 
have been generally near or at the bottom of his classes,” said 
the principal, the Rev. William Crawford, in a letter to me of 
date August 6th, 1909; “ but, perhaps typically of the man, he 
jumped up suddenly to second place once in his first quarter, 
and does not seem to have aspired again. He was entered in 
the ‘ First Latin Class,’ I suppose the most junior division on 
the classical side.” Shaw sat in class between a classic and a 
mathematician, both in after years distinguished scholars. Each 
did his appropriate share of young Shaw’s work. In return 
Shaw would narrate for their delectation, according to the 
account of one of the twain, numerous stories from the Iliad 
and Odyssey , in his own peculiar and inimitable vein. Shaw 
was only in his tenth year when he entered the Wesleyan Con¬ 
nexional School; and in that year Dr. H. R. Parker, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was head master and Rev. T. A. McKee was 
governor. Apparently, no picture of the old school now exists; 
the new building stands near, but not on, the site of the old 
school.* 

It might be imagined, from the evidence of Shaw’s own con¬ 
fessions just detailed, that it was impossible for a boy who “ took 
refuge in idleness ” at school to acquire any sort of an educa¬ 
tion; but such a supposition is very wide of the mark. The 
discipline ho received at home, the discipline of ledssex faire et 
laissest alter, which might have spoiled the average boy, had just 
the opposite effect upon this strangely inquisitive, alarmingly 
self-assertive child. If he lost somewhat in youthful gentleness 
and tenderness, he gained greatly in manly determination and 

* Compare Jubilee of Weeley College, Dublin,, December, 1895—being a 
special number of the Wesley College Quarterly, 
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a* Jet ijti nhrtf hr liiril. Tlsig*» tlsr Jmhit of frmhftllt w|lirli» t*» 
i« *»tsrr n»*ur« *t us*, most | In^hshiiun uttti hMmwnrn of 
it r!«** «rv« r a* t|iur*% r^iiir to imii tin! urnUt. 

Our UO||}it •«% of r thnt *»hr * -m tl w JtflttlhrftH 

f ('fttuluhi of* tlw * l« »J »»*'■» 8 it |*3ft tir In sis *ny fri|*rrt» «?*• 
foriT‘tf*neF of tisr “ Mr it ttnmnft ” *4 otlf tin *» ft«f 
rtwlrtil, *rlf reliant, iinbfri sr«-nt t«* }*nhhr upmum hfu* tmi, in 
rf pjlfaftr, " rolifttitut toiiftilt unfit trif for t hr trilliffirfit of 

ifrhotni Hint timf hrfhnuil ’* , hrr grlitlilir rm r^v all*! tutlrfftn 
rrr Itriiotrt) alttmtt umjivn)r«ilv u|«m mn«ie N»»t l«*n*{ nftrr 
rf mnrrKttfr t« Mr , »hr ttrenuu* ft»- n^ht lw«»l of «m 
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smitra tif fnt»*$r 11st® rttrrjjrlu* ns-fisiis «w«l man of •itrr«*»»fu! 
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ontrin)tti rtrti hat ml, |*n#ii#r hr Isa*! rr>|nulifttr*| thrir Ifmli 
«*«*! ttirfctl? artlialH lr t mr»l Sisfl$a<*If to tar* Hit r|fretie*? 
•irlirr of amgf *|’h»outfh art oal nhiusrclutit, «» well #• lit 

part »r ft! *tttfftitj{» hr *lts*l«4 llir anal on* %- «f tin- thraat until 
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at the schools he had already attended. Unlike his future col¬ 
leagues in dramatic criticism, William Archer and Arthur 
Bingham Walkley, graduates of Edinburgh and Oxford re¬ 
spectively, Shaw despised, half ignorantly, half penetratingly, 
the thought of a university education, for it seemed to him to 
turn out men who all thought alike and were snobs. So in 1871, 
at the age of fifteen, he entered the office of an Irish land agent, 
Mr. Charles Uniacke Townshend, and remained there until 
March, 1876. Perhaps the Ibscnite, the Nictzschean of after 
years was thus beginning a course of preliminary training: 
Henri Beyle used to say that to have been a banker was to have 
gone through the best preparatory school for philosophy. 
During this period Bernard Shaw lived in -lodgings in Dublin 
with his father, who had by this time given up that furtive 
drinking, of which his son in after life spoke with such frank 
levity. The lad’s salary at first was eighteen pounds a year, 
his position that of junior clerk. He had no fondness for his 
work, and took no interest in land agency; nevertheless, he made 
a very satisfactory clerk. At the end of about a year, a sudden 
vacancy occurred in the most active post in the office, that of 
cashier. As this involved a sort of miniature banking business 
for the clients, and the daily receipt and payment of all sorts 
of rents, interests, insurances, private allowances and so on, it 
was a comparatively busy post, and a position of trust besides. 
The junior clerk was temporarily called upon to fill the sudden 
vacancy pending the engagement of a new cashier of greater 
age and experience. He performed his numerous duties so suc¬ 
cessfully that the engagement of the new man was first delayed 
«md then dropped. The child of fifteen, laboriously and suc¬ 
cessfully struggling to change his sloped, straggly, weak- 
minded handwriting into a fair imitation of his predecessor’s, is 
father of the man of forty, carefully drawing up elaborate 
contracts with theatre managers, who never kept them. By 
this initial exhibition of enterprise, young Shaw’s salary, now 
twenty-four pounds a year, was doubled, which meant a consid¬ 
erable step ahead. Hie clear-cut chirography of the Shaw of 
to-day and the neatness of arrangement so noticeable in his 
apartment# at Adelphi Terrace are the result# of his early train- 
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iiig, indeed, Hr wa» a remarkably correct casdiirr anti ncttountant, 
a* iiiir uf Mr. Shaw’* colleague* in the iifflre ii»r# told me. 
While hr wa* ate ay a ignorant of the Mate of li» tmn ttturfter*» 
ami to day trouble* httlr about hi* |»rr«*f»»I arrminU* b# in 
lirvrr a farthing out in hi* account* at tin* office, 

Laud agency in Ireland *a», and »* *till, a %or tally }t retentions 
bu*iur*». Although lltr |it*»its«» Shaw hr hi w«* regarded a* n 
very gr filer 1 »ort of |«»t, %‘rt to hill) till* wa% no grat dlmtiCtfi, 
hut tptdr tlir reverse. It w«» *«tufnl«l with a cIms* feeling for 
which, even at that turn*, W bail an mtett*e Willing. 'fin* ptwi- 
Ittin carried with it, nrtrrlhrjr®*, rrrtain «4>%<oti* advantage*. 
It arcurrd fuf him the *or*rty of a *rt of *o called apprentice*, 
who wrrr* in fart, utlr young gtrttl Iriiscit who had paid a big 
premium to be taught a geotdel profrauun. Though thr 
premium wa* not pant to Shaw, •till I nr took delight in teaching 
In* ro worker* uriwi* operatic #rrou#, whirb were occasionally 
in full owing when thr principal or a cu* turner woiilil entry the 
office unexpectedly. thi our or ration, Mr. Shaw tint**? fold me 
gleefully, a certain apprentice tang ; ”Jk, rl# In mmie ** in his 
towrf' ttaiidmg «ii thr wa«H*tand with hi* brad appearing over 
a tall nfiw with turb feeling and ttirh i44ivitm«n«*t to all 
external r*mt«, that Itic wlwtlr wftrr force wa* •mtdrnly at ruck 
busy and aibnt l*y thr arrival of Mr. Towiishend* the *ent«r 
partner, who *tarrd, *tupcn«lrd, at tin- bleat mg countenance 
above the wroii and finally fled tt)i*t«ir*» completely beaten by 
the attuatum. *I1«r young clerk thin found plenty »f fun and 
diteremn in fi»* n**nri*tmn with young matt of cmlturr and 
education; tin* ilk) not mak* him bate h»» work any the le»*. 
Hi* natural antipathy t« re*firct ability aaaertrd iteelf very 
early in hi* carerr: It# wore awnl that land agency fi# too rr 
•portable for liitii, Moreover* tin? tnfurml tvptvmkm courrrn 
ing hi* religion* belief* bred in him a spirit of dtarontent and 
matt, Although be feattmt that «ilet»fe ntt the uibjcrt wa* 
undoubtedly an indi«pea*»bte vatwfititm «f amdahihty among 
pettpW who di*agrvr«I wtmngly «** wucb a matter, yrt hr cli*f«§ 
under the ml faint, T» «mrh a real faint lit frit hr rouhl ur*rr 
|Mrniattently *ubitut. Tt»i« incident abtne wouhi havr l»«l 11**» 
ttHimiibi tCtct of making btm a bmt wmfdnyre. Fortunately fat 
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the world, it put land agency and business as a serious career 
out of the question for him. The author of Widowers' Houses 
collecting rents as a lifelong profession is a ludicrous, an in¬ 
credible incongruity. Shaw retained his place simply for the 
sake of financial independence. When he gave up his position, 
his employer was sorry to lose him, and, at the request of 
Shaw’s father, readily gave him a handsome testimonial. In 
speaking of the circumstance one day, Mr. Shaw told me that 
he was furious that such a demand should have been made. 
Nothing could have shown more clearly his distaste for the posi¬ 
tion he held. “ Once or twice,” commented Mr. Shaw, “ my 
employer showed himself puzzled and annoyed when some acci¬ 
dent lifted the veil for a moment and gave him a glimpse of 
the fact that his excellent and pecuniarily incorruptible clerk’s 
mind and interest and even intelligence were ten thousand 
leagues away, in a region foreign, if not hostile.” Surely this 
was another age of “ inspired office boys.” * 

In 1878, Mr. Lee left Dublin for London, the joint household 
broke up, and all musical activity ceased. The return to a single 
household on Mr. Shaw’s income was all but impossible, for his 
affairs were as unprosperous as ever. At this time there was 
even some question of Bernard Shaw’s two sisters becoming 
professional singers. With characteristic energy and decisive¬ 
ness, Mrs. Shaw boldly cut the Gordian knot by going to London 
and becoming a professional teacher of singing. This domestic 
dib&cle robbed young Shaw of his mother’s influence, which was 
always stimulating and inspiring, if somewhat indirectly and 
impersonally so. It deprived him also of music, which, up to 
that time, had been his daily food. This sudden deprivation of 
the solace of music came to him as a distinct surprise. He had 
never dreamed of such a contingency. Fortunately the piano 

* In speaking of his apprenticeship as a clerk in the land office, Shaw 
declarest “I should have been there still if I had not broken loose in 
defiance of all prudence, and become a professional man of genius—a 
resource not open to every clerk. I mention this to show that the fact 
that I an> not still a derk may be regarded for the purposes of this article 
as a mere accident. I am not one of those successful men who can say, 

* Why don’t you do as I do?”’—From Bernard Shaw as a Clerk, By 
llimeelf In The Clerk, January, 1908. 
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rowiiirtl Although hr hint 11 ever unit! then tourhrti it except 
it pick «ui ** Uinr with «iir tifigrr* In- mm net to work in wtriient 

a leitrn the art of foam* playing, It was m » spirit of dvaprrii* 
i«i that fur wnil mil ami twnight a trrlinirat tuuttlbook of tttunir, 

ontwininjc m thagram of the k»t l*mr<l No linger mcrciac*, no 
tttd*» «f# for Hhaw ■ lir «1 mirr gut out ihm iimvimm 

ml triad to |*Uy ttir overt urr? It tmik him Ini minutes to 
rraifigr his fiugrrs on I In nut*-* of llir first chord. u What I 
uffrrnt, what risrrytsml? in thr house suffered, whilst I struggled 
n> liiiMitiring through arraugnm ob of Her l ho mi’s «ymplmnir*, 
f «ui of all I hr o|*cra» ami oratorios f knew, will 

rwr lw t.ilcl.” It was in taut mm, hr said, mrrrlv to ting; 

my tmtim wood «*1*1 just thru breaking frightfully .- 

will not aatufy my in!now* crating for tin* harmony which i* 
he emotional *ul»s Inner «f music, am! for thr rhythmic figure* 
f »rroi»|tatiitiiriit whirl* are tin action ami mmrrmmt. I lw*| 
lily a stogie sphntrrmg voire, atul I wanted an orchestra/* 
*t»k mustral starvation it was that drovr hint to thr in 

gartl of tlir right# of lit* fellow halgcr*. 

m At thr rml of *nu*r month* I had ar«|nirr«l a trrhnujur «f 
my own,as a sample of which I mat offer mv fingering of thr 
iralr «f t‘ major, lire trail of shift mg my ham) by turning 

r ii t*. i * u a ts v 

the thumb under amt fingering tgntgHtd,! |»*»l 
my fourth finger liter my fifth, 

V 11 K F f# A II V 

wntl played I % ft # H 4 5 4, 

11i»* iiiHImmI h«Mi the wltAtilAgi! of I wing applicable to all 
am Ira, diatonic or rh retina tie, amt to tins day 1 often fall 
hark t»fi it. to*#! ami (’hop*« hit on it too, hut thr) m *rr 
uawrl it to the extent I I mmm arejutm) a terrible puwrr 

of attittibling through pianoforte arrangement» amt *«*ral 
•enfea; •iwl my re* ard to that I gurnet) §*r«rt rating 
et|*t?rir»tr«% of Vi* tor Hugo and Hr fuller from 
Virnlt, Mini llretliotrll , of tlir llltflr from Halwhl, of 
(loci he from Hrhutoann » of llcauwarrhai* and MobHe from 
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Mozart; and of Merimde from Bizet, besides finding in 
Berlioz an unconscious interpreter of Edgar Allan Poe. 
When I was in the schoolboy adventure vein, I could range 
from Vincent Wallace to Meyerbeer; and if I felt piously 
and genteelly sentimental, I, who could not stand the pic¬ 
tures of Ary Scheffer or the genteel suburban sentiment of 
Tennyson and Longfellow, could become quite maudlin over 
Mendelssohn and Gounod. And, as I searched all the music 
1 came across for the sake of its poetic or dramatic content, 
and played the pages in which I found poetry or drama 
over and over again, whilst I never returned to those in 
which the music was trying to exist ornamentally for its 
own sake and had no real content at all, it soon followed 
that when I came across the consciously perfect art work 
in the music dramas of Wagner, I ran no risk of hopelessly 
misunderstanding it as the academic musicians did. In¬ 
deed, 1 soon found that they equally misunderstood Mozart 
and Beethoven, though, having come to like their tunes and 
harmonies, and to understand their mere carpentry, they 
pointed out what they supposed to be their merits with an 
erroneousness far more fatal to their unfortunate pupils 
than the volley of half-bricks with which they greeted Wag¬ 
ner (who, it must be confessed, retaliated with a volley of 
whole ones fearfully well aimed).” * 

Although he did a good deal of accompanying, especially in 
the days of his intimacy with the Salt family, he never really 
mastered the instrument. Once, in a desperate emergency, he 
supplied the place of the absent half of the orchestra at a per¬ 
formance of 11 Tromtore at a People’s Entertainment evening 
at the Victoria Theatre—and, luckily, came off without disaster. 
To-day he goes to his little Bcchstein piano, a relic of the first 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and fearlessly attacks any opera or 
symphony. He is his own Melba, his own Plan^on, too, thanks, 
as his wife pathetically explains, to “ a remarkable power of 
making the most extraordinary noises with his throat.” HEe 

# The Religion of the Pianoforte,, in the Fortnightly Review, February, 


even revels in the pianola! And I have shared his enj oyment in 
his own rendition of a Chopin nocturne upon that remarkable 
mechanical toy. 

Bernard Shaw would have been a model young man at the 
desk but for the fact that, like Nathaniel Hawthorne at the 
Boston Custom House, like Ibsen at the apothecary’s shop in 
Grimstad, his heart was not in the thing. “ I never made a pay¬ 
ment,” he once frankly confessed to me, “ without a hope or 
even a half resolve that I should never have to make it again. 
In spite of which, I was so wanting in enterprise and so shy and 
helpless in worldly matters (though I believe I had the air of 
being quite the reverse), that six months later I found myself 
making the payment again.” 

There gradually came to him a consciousness of the futility of 
his life, the consciousness of one who has been freed of illusion. 
In this young boy was none of the soft-blarney, the winning and 
dulcet melancholy, of the proverbial Irishman. He escaped that 
mystic influence of Roman Catholicism, which produces the 
phantast, the dreamer and the saint. Calvinism had taught him 
that “ once a man is born it is too late to save him or damn 
him; you may ‘ educate ’ him and ‘ form his character * until 
you are black in the face; he is predestinate, and his soul cannot 
be changed any more than a silk purse can be changed into a 
sow’s ear.” In the atmosphere of the Island of the Saints— 
“ that most mystical of all mystical things ”—he learned to 
realize the barrenness of all else in comparison with the supreme 
importance of realizing the purpose of his existence on this 
earth. 

Hence it was that his work and position finally became unbear¬ 
ably irksome, unendurable. London imperatively beckoned to 
him. That way, perhaps, lay freedom from the obsession of 
hated respectability, freedom from repression of his convictions, 
freedom for self-development and spiritual expansion. At the 
age of twenty, this raw Irish lad, wholly ignorant of the great 
world, walked out of his office, and threw himself recklessly into 
London. There, immediately after the death of his sister Agnes 
in the Isle of Wight, in 1876, he joined hjs mother in la lutte 
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pour la vie.* There he was to set the crystalline intellectual 
clarity, the philosophic consciousness of the brilliant Celt, into 
sharp juxtaposition with the plodding practicality, the dogged 
energy of the complacent Briton. There he was to find the 
arena for his championship of those advanced movements in art, 
music, literature and politics, which give significance and char¬ 
acter to the closing quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In these early years we may discern in Shaw the gradual birth 
of the social consciousness, the slow unfolding of deep-rooted 
impulses toward individualism and self-expression. Like other 
boys of his day and time, Shaw melted lead on Holieve, hid 
rings in pancakes, and indulged in the conventional mummeries 
of Christmas. But to him these were dreary, silly diversions, 
against which his nature rebelled. He once refused to celebrate 
Shakespeare’s birthday—for the very good reason that he had 
never celebrated his own. In the conventional sense, he was 
never “ reared ” at all: he simply “ grew up wild.” No effort 
was made to form his character: he developed from within, 
strangely aloof in spirit from the healthy gaieties of the normal 
lad. Thus was bred in him, even at an early age, a sort of 
premature asceticism which left its indelible mark upon his 
character. The puritanic convictions which have animated his 
entire life find their origin in the half-instinctive, half-enforced 
aloofness of his childhood days. 

Shaw was not brought up, as we might expect, a Noncon¬ 
formist; he was a member of the Irish Protestant Church. He 
rebelled against the inhuman repression, the meaningless ritual¬ 
ism of his church; but the influences of his home, nevertheless, 
left their impress upon his nature. His whole long life is an 
outcry of soaring individualism against repressive authority; 
and yet the puritan intensity in condemnation of self-indulgence, 
the ascetic revolt from alcoholism, speaks forth unmistakably 
in the humanitarian, the vegetarian, the teetotaller of a later 
epoch. 

# Mr. Shaw’s other sister, Miss Lucy Carr Shaw, was the immediate 
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Tiir ingrained nml constitutional protr*Untt»m of ht» foitieitr» 
ftnimt III III* Inivsa||, y r | r»gi»rim»Iy atheistic |irotrat 

the of Moody and Saitkry. In tliis iitickrimti 

prtilrA We nut scurerly r%f**~ri to find tiny *ur! of utaturrd ruts 
va tioii, it i* t{»r first SmiI»I «t< not! nf lift {ifr, *l*hw*i early Wl* 
tt|»*»rtir tlir working* of jMilrinu', iif crif i< hid and nitnlv*ii . 
kforr he bail rv«r U ft Irish •••si, JAru thru, | fancy, hr frit 
fumt stirring* «’f « »lrrj«-r n-h^iotts juotrstnnt faith. In that 
jirutrst, »r ma) disrrnt a font a*t of tiir Via ft i fur Vuritan* «ul 
Thr Shmvtng m§* of HI a mm Va*nrl, 

Thrown u|«*ii In» own resources, shariti# with bin fellow* sum# 
of tli** »lp»lr»i««r tout joymu fooliutrttmrss ut f until, hr drveh 

wfwti a maturity of jiuf|?M»rni # a d« Uchim-nt «ti observation, tint 
of »il |»r«»|M*rtum to Ins year*. flu |*tiritam»nt r*j*rr*ml itself 
in rondrtunafnm of flip social self righteous hr mw 

nrmmtl him* the distinction* •** al»«rj#Iv drawn on linns, not of 
individual worth, |#nt of social station and rrsjwctahihty. That 
«rrr»tin# passage in ,lf«wi «t»i| ,VM/vrm«t«» in which fir ticjtrribra 
the* birth of tin* tonal j Mission *• * |u«*cr of spiritual »uto- 
l»i*t§fc«f*tif : it changed thr rfnlil into thr man. There wa# 
already at work within him thr kavrn of thr later social revolt*• 
tinn of m»r own «Uv Intensity of jmhttea) convict ini* «rm 
* fawiit tradition am! heritage In the cijflitmith rrittury 
m Shaw had Isren Iradrr of thr *® Orattgrtorn **; and in tiir nine 
twntli rrntwry one of Shaw's unclr* wa* thr first Protestant 
priest in tfr land who, routrary to tiir convictmi** of lit# com 

paniotis III r rrr*h declared himself III favour of ffoitir f4«lr, ftv 
lirniii||r» St? environment, tiy trmjtrfantrfit,, Iterwurti Shaw was 
efrstiunf to display thrmigliout h»% life that intensity «f Judith af 
conviction, that ttrjtftt of humanitarian concern, that passion for 
w>rm\ «r»i« which will far ever renown aMoriataf with In* name. 
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* *\\ /HF.N did you find ftt*I inclined la write? ** Shaw w»t 
▼ v utirr »stwl, M 1 nrur frit incttimi to write, any more 
than I rvrr frit iiirlifirii te* l*re«the, u wits hi» ]K*fvrr«r reply. 
M I frit inrlim-d tti draw ; Mtcltarf Angelo a at it* y boyish ideal. 

I frit inrhnnl to be » wicked bardmir in an opera when I grew 
mil of my earlier itiipuW toward* piracy and highway rt*I*I»**rv. 
Ymt #r*\ «• I r«ulilii , t draw, I wa« perfectly writ aware that 
drawing w»» *»* raerptHinal gift. But it never occurred to 
i»tt that my literary mnw mm exceptional. I gave the whole 
world rrwltt for it, Tl m far t !•* there is nothing miramloua. 
nothing particularly interrating, even, in a natural faculty ta 
tt» man who hm it. amateur, I hr rolWtur* the rnthuaiaat 

in an art* §» the man win* Jarka the family for prt*tl«ei«g it. 
Tint Venetian want* to br » cavalry aoldtrr ; the Oaurho wanta to 
be * aaitur; I hr fell want* to fly, ami tin? bird to «wim. No, I 
nrfrr wanted to writ#, I know now, of pttum*, the value and 
tliff trarrity of the literary family (though I think it uvcr» 
rated); but I atilt don't want it,** And hr added: " You cannot 
want a thing am) hat# it* too.** 

That ghaw did want to write, however* i* clearly witown hy 
the mrJjF outpouring# of tl m «rit*t*r mood in the imaginative 
I my, When hr wan quite •mall* hr concocted a short *1 ory and 
will It t« #»»*» boy** journal''- aomething almut a man with » 
pin attacking another man in thr ilhn of tin* l toons. In after 
yearn, *|*iritnal adventure# flrrd hi* «»nlj at thin time, thr gun 
wan thr rmtrr of b*t#mt, Tin? snimrtir in* l met of rhildlmod 
in hi* cave* bow#v#f» found inronttvea to the development of 
ahnoat w*ry artktie faculty other thaw writing. Hi* h«tir» 
•pent m lit# Notional (tottery of Ireland, hk study of tit# 
literature of l taboo art, illed him with the darir* to hi another 
Mirhmd Angelo i htt ha wmkln’t draw. life Drowning. ftbaw 
wibhadl t# b# m Attiti andt life Drowning alw» hr whtbid In 
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be a musician, lb* heard music from thr rising «f the sun unto 
the going down of the wimr ; hr knew whole* ojK-ra* and orntoriua. 
He wanted to he a musician, hut r«nld»*t play ; to lw a dramatic 
singer, but had no voice. Tim facile conqueror of rverv literary 
domain, mocked in later life with thr are motion «f Iwing n sort 
of literary Jaek-of-all tmiles, w only juuslrtl m a youth to 
discover in himself a single promising potentiality. 

A casual remark of «n acquaintance first startled Shaw, thru 
in his teens, into recognition of tin- furl that hr krknl any »urt 
of final conscimmncs* in regard to hi* own jaunt ion ami destiny. 
Tlie apprentice In the larul agency tifflrr, eight or ten yen r* 
Shaw’s senior, who wing, ** Ah t dW b mart# ’* with Mich deadly 
effect, one day happened to elw-w that every young fellow 
thinks tliat he is going to be a great man until hr i* twenty. 
“ The shock tlmt this gave me, M Mr, Hhaw once ronfraaed lu 
me with perfect nawtl, M made tm tudilrjily aware that thi» 
was my own precise intention. But a very brief rtmdderattim 
reassured me—why, 1 don’t know; far I could do nothing that 
gave me the smallest hof» of making good toy calm claasifleatHm 
of myself as one of the world to which BHetlry amt Mosart it ml 
Praxiteles and Michael Angelo belonged, anil m totally furrigyt 
to the plane on which land agynta laboured.** 

In Cashel If prow’s Prof#* #■»#-» tbv hero, a priir-flghter, re¬ 
marks that it is not what a man would life® to do, hut what Hr 
can do, that he must work at in this work!. Naturally enough* 
Bernard Shaw, the young 1ml in his toeita* had not yet com# to 
any sort of artistic wlf-cowrtoiitne**, Hhaw may he said to 
have spent half of his life in tltt search for thr Ultima Ttmfo 
of what he could do. And it is by as means certain, judging? 
from the lesson of hi* career, that he has yet dineoecml ail of 
his capabilities. Certain it is that, at this formative stage in 
his career, he had found only ami the ability to bmp—mot tm 
write—books. Mr. Shaw once pictured for t*t# his state of 
dejection at this time over hit tntf&rkmny and tnrom potency 
“What was wrong with me then was tht want of self-respect, 
the diffidence, the cowardice of Iftt ignoramus and thr duffVr, 
What saved me was my eomcmmtm* that I mmt ham to tin 
something—that nothing but the possession of »feitt # of HBemtey* 

M 



of mastery, in short* w m of my utc. The mrt of aplomb 
whuh my rousin'* ire toed t« derive from the ratvocimtotteita that 
their great great grandfather had »Ijm> \wvn tltr groat-groat 
grandfather «»f Sir Hubert Shaw, of Bu«hy I*ark, mm dented In 
itir. You r#mu*l he imjtmed on |*y remote hartmeU if you 
Iteltmjf to I hr rrpuhlie of art. I wa» riiriiniratly ashamed ami 
rvni tiwrraiilr simply because 1 couldn’t do anything. It is 
trm* that 1 ntiilil keep Mr. Tnwn*hrnd** ra*h, and that I never 
tirramt ttf •tmlififf it ; and rijK-r yraf* inner made tor aaafr that 
many of my urtisftr fraU may Ik* lev* highly estimated in the? 

»f tbr l|m»r«li*i|| Angel than this pfo»*ir atdtirvement * 
hut at ttiw time it eountrd for ir#* than nothing. It wm a 
qualification for what t hated, am! the notion of my §iri«r§jwil 
actually ginng me a tc«tiiitwikl t« my efficiency m a cashier 
drove me to an nhilnticin nf rage that mutt haw seemed merely 
perverse to my unfortunate father.** 

In these day* of inarticulate revolt against current rrligicnii 
and social ideals, Hhaw somehow found m outlet for that seeth¬ 
ing lava of hit spirit, which was our day to bumf forth with 
such alarming effect, This, Shaw 1 * first |iubli*hed work* was 
tltr forthright letter in f*mUk Oprmkm, in whirl* he sought to 
strut the force of I fir fir*t great Moody and Han key revival by 
tltr anwmnrrtnrttt that he, personally, had renounced religion as 
m delusion! tlii* single fiitlilir vmt for hi* insurgency, 

hr had found* in the friendship of a kindred spirit of imagina¬ 
tive trmprratitetti* the opportunity for the mprrssion of all the 
doubt*, hopes ami aspiration* nf hi* eager and revolutionary 
intelligence. Willi one of hi* •chonlfrtluw*, Hhaw utrtirit up 
m mrmm friendship: tMt ymtng fellow, Edward McNulty, w«* 
afterward* known m the attthnr of Mktikw O'Nftm, The Sim 
of a and #»§,* threw very original and wry re- 

markable novel* of Irl*li life. Until ti«y* pmmmmi imaginative 
temperament*, and their gave promt** of r»j*rmng 

in to rime anil hurting frkmtship. Hut rirmtmlimtv* separated 
them *»» effectually that, after their *chonhky«, they mm wry 
tilth nf each other. McNulty wan an offirial in the Hank of 
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Ireland, and Imd been drafted to tin* NVwry branch of the m«ti- 
tution, while Shaw, m we know, \ui* in Mr. TuwndirmP* haul 
office in Dublin. During the period of their separation, between 
Shaw’s fifteenth and twentieth yearn, they kept up n tremendous 
correspondence. In this way they probably worked off Hie 
literary energy which usually produce* early works. The im • 
mense letters, sometimes illustrated v, ith erode drawings and 
enlivened by brief dramas, which enme ami went with each post, 
served as “ exhausts ’’ for the superfluous steam of their literary 
force. It was understood between them that the letters were to 
be destroyed as soon as answered, m their authors did not relish 
the possibility of such unreserved soul histories falling into 
strange hands. 

I believe that Shaw perpetrated one more long correspondence, 
this time with an unnamed English kdy* whose fervently imag¬ 
inative novels would have made her known, Hlmw once asserted, 
had he been able to persuade her to make her name public, or 
at least to stick to the* same pen name, instead of changing it 
for every hook. Shaw also made one valuable acquaintance tit 
this time through the accident of coming to lodge in the name 
house with him. This was rhiehrstt-r Hell, of the family of 
that name distinguished for it* inventive genius, & centum of 
Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, and » nephew 
of Melville Bell, the inventor of the phonetic script known n* 
Visible Speech. The author of the Stamford Kiwmtkmmi, (‘hi* 
Chester Bell’s father, whom Shaw ha* described m by far the 
most majestic ami imposing looking man that ever lived on 
this or any other planet, wa* the elocution professor in one of 
the schools attended by Shaw in hi* youth, the Wesleyan (*on* 
nexional, now Wesley College, attendance at which, we may 
be sure from Shaw’s ease, by no means implied Methodism.* 
Although a qualified physician, (‘hifhtstrr Bell did not rare fur 
medical practice, and had gone In Germany, where he devoted 
himself to the study of chemistry and physic* in the school 
of Helmholte. Shaw’s intermit**** with Bell proved to be of 
great value to him. They studied Italian together, md white 

* Of. John BuW* Otbr ttUmd; Prefsee few P^tttcisiMi, p, svti, 
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Shaw «ts«I not ham Ilatmti with any firm! thormtghnraai hr 
tmrnr»l « gf«*«t 4r?lt *4 or, » hlrfty itlllitit fifty »|1«| pit t lilt t«Jfy. 

It **# through hi* w’oowmtinii with Itrll that hr IwiI cmnv t« 
rr»tl T> mUli un4 Tromir»u‘a " t hmral J.i*rturr». M lltlt Bril 
U ti» t*r tniirsiihrmi * ho ft* i»i rrhituift {<1 Shaw, n» fir*t ratling 
hi a •rtmii* att.ulom i«» Wttgiu j VVIm H Jifiaw iliarovrrnl that 
Itrllt w h«»»r jmigno uf hr h« 14 m high irgani, r* 4 ts%nl»*rr 4 Wagner 
il grrat ri*mjH»a«r, hr fit mu «• tonight a turnl intjr of Ltthfftp'rin, 
whirl* rt«t»« *•»! In tir th* only »*u»j»lr to t*r |ut4 at thr Dublin 
tiut*u' »hoj»« From this 4at«* tin vurvrf of thr re- 

tnarkahie inns?»■ rritn , who, hi « f t *• r hfr, j»i Ma* Nnrtlatt 
tiff tlir flritl with l»»® brilliant ami tin attain rrahir ilrfmrr nf tin* 
tn*»trr limhicr «f nit«I*-r*i »mi*u . For thr first frw l»y*t tif 
itttkrmgrm r«inf»lrlrjy r*»fi%-rrt»«| him JI«* smnuiimtrlv bee&me, 
a tui rvrr aft«-» * sifili rrwuiifirtl, thr * s iVrfn t Wagiirritr,’* 

'IV tif Hlwitst** tiMitli lwrf»*rr Sir writ I It* a* wr 

h«Vr m-rm, »rfr Iwhiuw hr f#* taught to bow ftflWft 

to fif«*fir$et«yy rr*|*cHah*ht% But r%rn in hit ** un fortunate 
t*h»l4ho*«l," «* I*r rail* it* h*» §ir«f! mm **» unrrgrnrrate tlmt be 
»wfrtlt lmtr«|, ami f «4u flr*t against, uirrr rrafMrrtahihty, In 
after lifr, hr hnsmi it iits|M»*i|iir to rtjifr** thr relief with which 
tic ilisrovrfr*l that Isa* )w a 1 1 #a» all along fight* •ml that thr 
riirrrnt rr*|*rrt*l*il«t v of to *h) *• ** nothing hut « huge tuvcraiftn 
ill righteous #tsil •nrtiliflr mrial nrdrf wrltmitg in <li*honr*ty» 
uselessness, •rSfltliii*-*** wanton misery, anti uluitir waste *»f tang* 
niflrrnt f for tn»!4e ami happy living.* 1 * Not thr 

evangelist** twit thr true re fort**er*» teal mm always HhawV 
Hr hml too much insight not to rr**og»ii#r thr futility of thr 
dfWt to reform uuloruhiait i III* humanitarian «f»irit t«* 
mhm! wmt it# freest manifratatinn in fulutinatitm «ml 

Itnilt agaif««t **»r«l i«*titut*on*, C^onrrrning tttr ntiw»ri«I »v# 
t«fi wf artt mg rl**i against riaas, ami rfrwt agwifl*t rrml, hr 
h*a umnimttlf r*i*rra»r*I hittiwrlf : 

M If 1 had »«t *ttlfVrs?*i frmti tlwwr tiling* in my rhiiillmmt* 
|wrtia|«ii I rmiht h«wf* mt tmifirr atnuit thru*. To »« out • 
akirr thrfr m nothing Suit r«ttt«Sf in thr sju-rtarh *»f a f«»r» 
tom art of I*r«*tr*tant menbnt* in « C’attiolir rmmtry, k«t 

Si 


by a miniature pluttarney of fttorkhohicr*, doctor.** not; 
land agents and d In that srctiort of tin* butth-d 

gentry who a tv too heavily mortgaged to esrajae to 
don, playing at luring a root! and an aristocracy with tt*» 
assistance of tin* unfortunate r\iSr who hn* hern jK*r»tmdt‘d 
to accept the post of lord IinilntMiit, To this pretence, 
involving a prodigious and eunhimsst lying, m to mrtnttri 
and the social standing *»f relation*, are wtrrifimt cit i/n»' 
ship, xelf respect, freedom of thought, sincerity of rlmr- 
actcr, and all the realities of IsfV, its. votaries gaining' in 
return the hostile r*tt ang* im id of the great tiitto of tla if 
fellow countrymen, amt m their own ch**% the sutierctltou* 


enough, the power of art. * My mother, m it happened* hm§ 
a considerable musical talent. In order to r*rrri*e it arrimmiy 
she had to associate with other people who find rtmsind talrfil. 
My first childish doubt as to whether Clod roittd rr«Uy n 
Protestant was suggested hy my observation «f tlir depl«tmi»lfe 
fact that the liest vino* a vndahlc for niutiaaituin wstfi my 
mother’s in the works of the great composer* Iwif Iwd mnr 
countably vouchsafed to Roman < wtholir*. Kveti thr divmr 
gentility was presently called *« <|ttr*linn» for soror of itmmi 
vocalists were undeniably connect rtf with retail trade.” 

The situation in which Mr*. Sh** found farrarlf offered no 
alternative. 4i There was no help for it; if my mother wns to 
do anything but sing silly ballad* in drawing rooms »hr 
to aMociate herself on an entirely republican footing with 
of like artistic gifts, without tfie smallest reference to e recti n? 
clan, Nay, if she wished to take part in Ik ttuumea of Haydn 
and Mozart, which had not thru ken forgotten, she mind itclii* 
ally permit herself to be approached hy Homan Catholic priewta 
and wan, at their invitation, to enter that l»nw of Hbtial* the 
Roman Catholic chapel (in Ireland the word church* am npydied 
to a place of worship, denote* the Protestant demmbnatum ), 
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utui tttkr jmrt in llinr srnim. AH t»f nrhtrh till ilirfrify In llir 

<Ii«»murv, Ills'll t»» »'i«-fht at fir*!, that » Htmmn Futhutir ftfirnt 
tnmUl tw* **• <tgr« « a!*!* ?m*l nillmiltit n prramt m n i'mtrttAtit 
t'hrgvimiH «%»» >» t |, ?u i|r|inj»r»- of tullir r%|i**r?riirr, ittwny* 

tu Im- , ami, in Usui tine nut !n|t Ill'll I In murttv 

t»f Dtihhtt »»•» >«•! % * ot rr#j«nnir»l tu any rr i) liiiimui liiatittctt&fti 
was m ignm utt «» »l * a*> |k rnu-mu* If trhgsnu n» that wbirfl 
hind* mm t*» «m «ml irrrhgioti ilia! ufm h *sum!rri, 

thru ll»U»t I testify that I fmmti I hr frlsgsufs uf tn\- rtmilfrV III 
it* imiMisl gm*u» amt if# *r religion in $!» rlmrrhe* ami ilrawiti^* 

t » 

rmitn«. 

It *<«« tmrrnii g r**i«t»n»*i truer tin tin* tinmralit’ |4»iir, 
j»ft|Uir*»*r»u*r m the *»*!r suthifioft uf a flmt V |lfohhiit Uf lifrj 
Hhirh rr%mlt Hlw*tnolhrr tu it* n* tin- |»arrfit fronts wrhtiiii 
tw tier i%r»t In* «l*-t» rmniflhiift, «i*l hi» firsts grip mt |»r«rtir»l 

affair* In markr*l It* I jrr, Mr*. Slut* tititrfr 

rm r«»ir< tu fathom, flrittlf mllnrmg tu tirr mnatrf** uhl 

method in all it* rtgmtr. Hlw Irljunil with r«tii|»lrtr intlr- 
|»'iiiiriirr «f manner amt «|scrrli in thr sm«h- uf an Irish Intty 
milfrolllrtl »slls Ffi$fh&h J*ro|«lr wjteffly lirar rilling lhrf||*r|%‘r-t fit 
^ itiithilr iliu» “ On «u i iumt «»f tlisa rliamrtrn*tir sf«tr|wti*lrfirr 
}ir r fir*t rtprrim* m hsMtilim «rrr unfortunate’ «ml sihitrstrtrft 
ittg Nut until *l»e tw-gan to tr«rfi elmir* in achmtU elect %lw* niter 
u}H>n 1 lie road «»f r«»iii|»lrlr »n»*rr#». 'IV rr»ul!» *hr j»r**duortI 
ill tlirsr Widertalmga ao }»|«***rd the in •pert Ufa mill IfHife |Mf- 
tiruiarly I hr purml* ml thr fir»<r d*«t ritmimn* that lb timd 
inifttfreav* Wrsr &r$t»$liie enough to Irt her §g» lirf OKU , 

Quite « rnrirUfuir uf Isrr alnht« *» f**mit| ip tlir furl that 

thi« frfM«fl«|*ir mtwwtt, *»»»! tu«**l|f n$sf|ii«l t*» <Uf 

althmigh m*w in •r%r«t$M s at«*rkrtl at that fatnmte mmirrn 
itiatlt tit Wilts thr Nwftll f‘«»Ilrgn*tr Hc1h»* 4 fur until Ijmlr 

f^rcnllf. Fur tlir #?ni|fl:sl to rrtirr fur thr *auir 

rvttmm that aim •t«|i|*r»I amifitig. tu Imr lr»4* *rfi#r uf hntumtr 
thrfr *#ft aii rlrmrnt **f tltr ruhruhtu* in m flr®t mtr 

%rtu*»*l )m%mg *ti *»M wmnaii uf lirtarrm »rGritty amt righty natr 
m aterk amt r«n«lt»rt a rliwlt, Hut II ffemUw |lrf«nt ( thr Itrim 
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Shaw’s early struggles in London. No rapt listening to the 
songs of rival nightingales, Keats and Shelley, as with Brown¬ 
ing; no impetuous and clandestine marriage, as with Sheridan; 
no roses and raptures of la vie Boheme , as with Zola. It is, 
instead, for the most part a tale of consistent literary drudgery, 
rewarded by continual and repeated failures. The rare and 
individual style of the satirist, the deft fingering of the drama¬ 
tist were wholly undeveloped, and even unsuspected, during this 
tentative period in his career. He turned his hand to various 
undertakings—to musical criticism, to versifying, to blank- 
versifying, to novel-writing; but all equally to no purpose. 
Asked once what was his first real success, he replied: “ Never 
had any. Success in that sense is a thing that comes to you 
and takes your breath away. What came to me was invariably 
failure. By the time I wore it down I knew too much to care 
about either failure or success. Life is like a battle; you have 
to fire a thousand bullets to hit one man. I was too busy firing 
to bother about the scoring. As to whether I ever despaired, 
you will find somewhere in my works this line: ‘ He who has 
never hoped can never despair.’ I am not a fluctuator.” His 
self-sufficiency, even at this time, was proof against all discour¬ 
agement. Perhaps he found consolation also in the saying: “ He 
who is down need fear no fall.” 

Shaw never experienced any poverty of spirit, of determina¬ 
tion, or of will; his poverty was pecuniary only. Until the 
time of his marriage he remained secure from the accusation 
of being the mould of fashion or the glass of form. While the 
Shaw of matrimonial respectability bears all the marks of his 
wife’s civilizing influence in the matter of a costume de rigueur 
—fashionable clothes, patent-leather boots, and even, on rare 
occasions, a “ stiff ” collar—his dress in the late seventies and 
for twenty years thereafter was usually, like that of March- 
banks, strikingly anarchic. His outward appearance, as some¬ 
one unkindly remarked, suggested that he might be a fairly re¬ 
spectable plasterer ! “ Now,” said Shaw in 1896, “ when people 
reproach me with the unfashionableness of my attire, they forget 
that to me it seems like the raiment of Solomon in all his glory 
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1 trimmed my ruffs tu thr i|tiirk with ssri«sor#* Adti won* * tall 
hat ami *ni dwoiMf black coat, girt it with decay. 1 ’ Hut tlir jhiy 
rrf ¥ of whirl* this attire »«» the outward, visible *jg» wa« 
” of rath/' m mumrou* jn a r*oua! m»tfii«rrnrt*« »fmw, 

From tin* *h*j»rr»smn ami devitalising effect* of ** real jwverty 11 
In* wa* »trung rimugh to free himuelf, im the following auto- 
hiographiral confidence clearly evidence*; 

** WhiUt I am Hot sure that thr want of tiwiiry lumen » 
|H*or man murr than thr jm»*r#*ion of it lame* a rirh onr* 
I mil r *u»r that thr da** whirh ha* thr |»rrtrn»i««» atni 
jirrjudir* » ami habit* of thr rich without it* money* ami 
thr |m\rrty of thr floor without thr frrrdom to avow 
jKivrrty *f* abort, the jn*ti|iir who don’t go to thr theatre 
twrausr they rannot afford thr wtnlla am! arr Ktdmmffd to 
t»r »**rn in thr gallery art* tlir worst-off of alt. T« h# on 
thr tlowit gratlr front thr knit* ft iumrgmdih ami thr landed 
try to thr nadir at whirh thr younger *ott k * great” 
grandson giie* ti|» thr struggle to krrji tip »§ij*r*rf»tir«t; 
to havr th«* jirrtencr of a culture without thr reality of it ; 
to make tlirrr humlml jMitititJU a year look hkr right hun¬ 
dred j**mnd* m Ireland or Scotland; or litr hundml 
look likr onr thousand ftound* in Immlmi; to t»r educated 
neither at the Hoard School and the Hirkhrrk nor at III# 
I?nivrr*ity, hut at some rotten firivate adventure academy 
for thr win* of gentle men; to try to maintain a wWt 
riffle liy e« chiding all the frankly fwwif jieofilr from it* 
and the** tifiil that #11 thr real of the world etc! tide* you 
that i» jwivrrty at it* moat damnable; aftd yet from that 
|Mttrfly a great dral of our literature anti journalism ha* 
afining. Think of the frightful humiliation of ttic Imy 
Ilirkni* in the hlarking warehouse, am) hit undying resent » 
ntriit of hi* mother** wanting him to stay there «U on 
j» false fwitit of genteel honour, Think of Tfwllofir, at aft 
Mfificrela** ftthmd with twins in hi* trouarr*, because hi* 
father could not bring himarlf to tlinjieoae with a mail" 
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the rich; ant! that »* I hr urs *t*-% il, Fnrtunotrdy, tK*t 
wrt of poverty ran ta riir*-*l by * imply fthnkmg off at* 
ldeas-cutting your coat «T«r»Im« l»* p»«r rluth, nn.i >»»tt 
according to tlw cloth of your father** art-tool tou-an, tlo? 
baronet. A# I was alway# ?««rr or I* »* in rrl»rlli»»ii «,g =*;*#*1 
those ideas, and finally shook tlrnn o#f prrtty rt««| 4 rirl% * I 
cannot my that I haw much rypcrtrucc of rv«t jjiuvrrty - * 
quite the contrary.” * 


With that comic wrfaiwm** which alway* |m®*r« for ***«!■ j 
rageous prevarication, 8H»w ha,* rrktnl that during thr j 

years from 1870 to 1885 Hi# adsmturr* m litrmturr iirllnl hum i 
the princely turn of exactly *ix pound*, At first hr ” ** | 

for a musical critic ; but hi# nutter# ** Ini to the *tt»|»|>AK«* «f 
all the concert adferifetoeftts and ruined thr paper M ** wtaorli 
died—partly of tnt. w fit a bo began * f*«**iot* I*ky »» t»I*»| 
verse, with the mother of th* hero rrpr*>*roted a* « termagant 
Ah, if that play had only two fittUhrd» lint Sh«w i»r%rr car- 
lied through thesecustomary foil** of young author*, «mlr«* »» 
agree with those who eland fy hi* ttwri# «* folio* of a nr^n 
boy. W I was always, fortunately for nw** Mr. Hlww »**»*'» | 
remarked, M a failure m a trider. All my attempt ■ at Art fW ! 
Art’s sake broke down; It was like h*uwtscrm|* impmiiy nail* i««t« 
sheet* of notepaper,** | 

One finds it an easy matter t« brim**- him when t»r Mi# *«.*, | 
not only that he was provincial, uu|irr** t tit«l»ir, last, ttmrr brow* II y 
•peaking, that he was in m mtpmdtik petatian. M | « M « I 
foreigner—an Irishman, the mutt foreign »f all foreigner* w i,** 
^■Has not g«w§ ttamgk tint University mill. 1 »«* , «,**< 

widtt«tidt tat, tmfortaaaMy, what I knrw ««« *«artiy «tai 1 
#» Seated EngUataaaa did not know, and wtat lm knew f \ 
^iw didn’t know m didn’t Mkmt, n Hit pound* wa* « e«r*« | 
•attfl a Jbwanct for a growing young man, even a ** ragging 
«W f to lift on for life year*. Rv»« if *# matrti W»« w#sh ! 

at feat w* ran dfeover, an will lm mm*. *»« | 


o^ftts^'X'5r*' a —- 


East 


»I#» **w 





error in hi* arithmetical calculations, After 8 haw had hounded 
thr musical critic ami hi* paper to the grave, Imndon absolutely 
refused to tolerate him on any term*. A* thr ninr year# pro¬ 
gress** tl» hr had one article nrrrptrd by Mr. (i. II. Mims* who 
httd jmd started * short lived paper culled Om mud AU, m tt 
brought wr fifteen shilling*. Full of h»|*r am! gratitude, 1 
wrote a really brilliant contribution. That finished mr.“ Dur¬ 
ing tlii* jurrimt, hr received tun greated fit* ftw pmuuU - for 
a patent medicine advertisement, a cireuntotance ahirh may 
give some colour to Dr. Mryerfeld** early* denunciation of Hhaw 
as a ** «|uacksalvrr. M On another occasion, a puhtidier asked 
Hhaw for »«rw verse* to fit some ohl block* which hr hail Imughi 
up for a school prl## 1 book* ** I wrote a parody of thr thing 
lie wanted am) sent ft m a joke. To my idttpefaetinn hr thanked 
me seriously, am! pa hi we fife «hilling*, M Hhaw w»» m much 
touched by the gift of five shilling* for hi* parody that hr wrote 
the genermi* puhlwlier a «rrhni* vrr*c for another picture. 
With the atari ling re*ult that thr publisher took it a* a joke in 
questionable taste* I* it any wonder that Hhaw** career aa 
a versifier abruptly ended f 

The analy«i« of thr artistic temperament which Hhaw put* in 
the mouth of John Tanner - an analyst* which Mr, Hubert 
I*or&tne find* to smack tn»fr of mania than of insincerity-*— 
is a cynical and distorted picture at brut, And yet it give* 
us a refracted glimpse of thr position which Hhaw himself 
deliberately assumed. u The true «rti*t,** Tanner rattle# on. 
** will let his wife starve, his children go barefoot, his 
mother drudge for hi* living at seventy, moncr than work 
it anything but his art, To women he » half viviscctor, half 
vampire. He grts into intimate relation* with them to study 
them, to strip the mask of convention front them, to surprise 
their inmost secrets, knowing ffisat they have the power to rouse 
li*» deepest creative energies, to rescue him from hi* cold reason, 
to make him see visions and dream dreams, to Inspire him, as b» 
calls it. He persuades women that they may do this for their 
own purpose, whilst lie really means them to do It for bln.** 
After various attempt# ** to earn an honest living,** Hhaw gut# 
up trying to commit that sin Against hit nature, a* it# putt It# 
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His last attempt was in 1879, we are told, “ when a company 
was formed in London to exploit an ingenious invention by Mr. 
Thomas Alva Edison—a much too ingenious invention, as it 
proved, being nothing less than a telephone of such stentorian 
efficiency that it bellowed your most private communications all 
over the house instead of whispering them with some sort of 
discretion.” His interest in physics, his acquaintance with the 
works of Tyndall and Helmholtz, and his friendship with Mr. 
Chichester Bell, of which mention has been made, gave him, he 
asserts, the customary superiority over those about him which 
he is in the habit of claiming in all the relations of life. While 
he remained with the company only a few months, he discharged 
his duties in a manner, which, according to his own outrageous 
and comically prevaricative assertion, “ laid the foundation of 
Mr. Edison’s London reputation.” 

After this experience, he began, as he says, to lay the founda¬ 
tions of his own fortune “ by the most ruthless disregard of all 
the quack duties which lead the peasant lad of fiction to the 
White House, and harness the real peasant boy to the plough 
until he is finally swept, as rubbish, into the workhouse.” Ear 
from being a “ peasant lad,” who climbed manfully upward 
from the lowest rung of the social ladder, he was in reality the 
son of a gentleman who had an income of at least three figures 
(four, if you count in dollars instead of pounds), and was second 
cousin to a baronet. “ I never climbed any ladder: I have 
achieved eminence by sheer gravitation; and I hereby warn all 
peasant lads not to be duped by my pretended example into 
regarding their present servitude as a practicable first step to 
a .celebrity so dazzling that its subject cannot even suppress his 
own bad novels.” 

Shaw seems intent upon convincing us that, like the artist of 
his own description, he was an atrocious egotist in his disregard 
of others; but we must take his confessions with the customary 
grain of salt. <£ I was an able-bodied and able-minded young- 
man in the strength of my youth; and my family, then heavily 
embarrassed, needed my help urgently. That I should have 
chosen to be a burden to them instead was, according to all the 
conventions of peasant fiction, monstrous. Well, without a blush 
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I rttthrared thr unm’drooit y. I did not throw myself into flit 
*t ruggl*' for bfV I thtrmt «») iimflirr into it, I wm nett « ifitff 

to my father'* tihi agr : I hung on to hi* rout tail*. {{i« ftWltrd 
wm to hvr ju»t iottjf rmuigh to rmtj « rrvnw «f one of their 
•illV novel* w nttrn m nit journal by n persona! fptftlt! 

of tti\ ow» t *•«»• eminent in litrmtiifr m» Mr, dtihn MnekitifKift 
|{nltrrt*on) J»rrfigur»t»g me t« «»inr rufriit a* m rt»ti«iilrr«lifc 
Author, I think, myself, that thi* tp » handsome reward, fmt 
hcttrr worth having than a tjtrr from m dutiful *cm 

»t niggling slavishly for In* parents* bread in some sordid trade. 
Handsome or not, it »«* thr tody return hr rvrr had for th# 
lit lit* f tension hr rout rived to rijmrt from Ireland far his fulfill?. 
My mot Hr r rrinforrrd it hy drudging in hrr rider yrnnt »f the 
art of mtisir wlorh *hr had followed in hrr jifime freely for love. 

I only heljwd to spend it, IVopIr wnmlrrrd ml my heartlrsiinefiij 
our young and rnmant ir Indy find thr murage to remonstrate 
openly and indignantly with mr, * for thr which,* as !Vp?« mid 
of tip* shipwright'# wife who rrfusrd hi# adeanrm, * 1 did respect 
her,* < allous a# i oi«m« to moral haiihfc*, I stradity wrote my five 
a day and made a man of tnyself (at my *iiiitlnw f « nt- 
prn»r) instead of a slave.” 

In 8 haw*# opinion, hi# hrain constituted thr sum and »uh- 
stanrr of til* rirhca, Thr projection and exposition of hi» rif 
jar nr tire mine to hi* tine most urgent need and object of lit* lifr. 
lit* recognised a higher duty than merely earning hi# living; 
thr fulfilment of hi# individual destiny. |fe resolved to bcrnsur 
a writer, lit this resolve t» iWirit# all hi# power* to the art of 
Mdrrspm»*Mi. lie* the explanation of hi* strange word*: ** M v 
mother worked for my living instead of preaching that it w ** 
nty duty to work for hrrv; therefore, tale off your hat to hrr 
amt bluah.” * 

Although it was a ” frightful *«|u<r^jn» ” at time*, Hl*«w mm 
mi wholly destitute. A *uit «f evening clothes amt thr knurl 
of playing a M aimfile accompaniment at sight more rtmgmudly 
to a singer limn most amateur*,” gat# him ** for a fitful year 

•fir fwvHMNf Jfaat, f#w(hw» to f4til*u» «f tWi, ftmi# 







or so, 5 * the cniri’C into the tetter circle of musical society it 
London. 

In this hitter day of 1m assertion that money controls moral 
ity, Shaw is perfectly consistent in speaking of his poverty ant 
quotidian shabbinens as the two “disgusting faults ” of hi; 
youth. But at the time he did not recognize them as faults 
because he could not help them. “ I therefore tolerated tin 
gross error that poverty, though an inconvenience and a trial 
Is not a sin and a disgrace: and I stood for my self»re*ped 
on the things l had: probity, ability, knowledge of art, laburi 
ousness, and whatever else came cheaply to me.” A certain prith 
of birth, a consciousness of worthy ancestry, also sustained him 
and helped him to triumph over circumstance. It was this sami 
feeling which gave him suavity and poise during tin* Inter cam¬ 
paigns of his revolutionary Socialism, and saved him from tin 
excesses, the blind fury, of the mere proletarian. He had a 
magnificent library in Bloomsbury, a priceless picture gallery ir 
Trafalgar Square, and another at Hampton Court, without an) 
servants to look after or rent to pay. During these year* 
Shaw’s gain in the cultivation of his musical and artistic tastei 
more than compensated for his lack of the advantage* of wealth, 
Nor were his essays in literature and criticism - I do not refer 
to his playful dilettantism— profitless in any real sense. It is 
true that innumerable articles were consistently returned to 
him; and yet he went his way undismayed, slowly Maturating 
himself with Italian art from Mantegna to Michael Angelo, 
with the beat music from London to Bayreuth. And while 
London had not u caught his tone,” musical or otherwise, at 
this time, the day was to come in which he should reap the 
reward for his critical knowledge of art and music* for the 
rare and individual style which he was slowly perfecting. 

To the student of Shaw as the Utthaimr ™ the highwayman 
who “held up” so many different forma of art—this chief in¬ 
terest of this period is to be found in the five novels which he 
wrote during the five year* from \W1% to 18B0 —mi averagi of 
one a year. His first novel, written in 1Sf?0, and called, “ with 
merciless fitness ” as Shaw m y% Imwaturii^ was never pub¬ 
lished ; and we are told that even the rats were unahb to 
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SHAW AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE 
From a photograph taken in London, July 4th, 1879 
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it. George Meredith, the novelist, who was a reader and literary 
adviser for the publishing firm of Chapman and Hall, London, 
from I860 to 1897, rejected the manuscript of Immaturity, sans 
phrase —quickly disposing of it with a laconic “ No.” The 
remaining four have all been published, in magazines and in 
book-form, either in England or America. Shaw “ turned them 
out,” one each year, with unvarying regularity and also with 
unvarying result: refusal by the publishers. That six pounds 
which Shaw earned in nine years must certainly have gone a 
long way—as postage stamps. 

Mr. Shaw has carefully explained to us why his works were 
refused by publisher after publisher. And I find no reason to 
question his explanation to the effect that it was the world-old 
struggle between literary conscience and public taste. The more 
he progressed towards his own individual style, and ventured 
upon the freer expression of his own ideas, the more he disap¬ 
pointed the “ grave, elderly lovers of literature.” As to the 
regular novel-publishing houses, whose readers were merely on 
the scent of popularity, they gave him, we are told, no quarter 
at all. “ And so between the old stool of my literary conscien¬ 
tiousness and the new stool of a view of life that did not reach 
publishing point in England until about ten years later, when 
Ibsen drove it in, my novels fell to the ground.” 

We may omit for the present any discussion of the validity of 
Mr. Shaw’s claims as a “ fictionist.” But the story of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the novels finally found their way into 
print is certainly worthy of narration. It was in 188& that 
Henry George, by a speech during one of the public meetings 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, fired Shaw 
to enlist, in Heine’s phrase, “ as a soldier in the Liberative War 
of Humanity.” * About this time a body, styling itself the 
Land Reform Union, which still survives as the English Land 
Restoration League, was formed to propagate Georgite Land 
Nationalization. The official mouthpiece of this body was called, 
if memory serves, the Christian Socialist , which did not last 
long, owing, as Shaw said, to a lack of Christians. Shaw made 

*Of. Chapter IV., The Fabim Society. 
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a number of lifelong friends through his connection with this 
organization, which he joined soon after its formation. Chief 
among these may be mentioned James Leigh Joynes, Sydney 
Olivier and Henry Hyde Champion; other acquaintances were 
two Christian Socialist clergymen—Stewart Headlam and 
Symos of Nottingham. Shaw and Byrnes frequently indulged 
in wordy warfare over the respective merits of Socialism and 
Land Nationalization as universal panaceas for social evils. 
Symos argued that Land Nationalization would settle every¬ 
thing, to which Shaw cleverly and characteristically replied, as 
he once told me, that if capital were still privately appropriated 
Symes would remain “ the chaplain of a pirate ship,” Xt is proof 
of Shaw’s fundamental Socialism that he still regards this as 
a very fair description of tine position of a clergyman under 
our present system. 

Through his association with James Leigh Joynes and the 
Salt family it is not difficult to trace Shaw’s initial feeling for 
Shelley, and the origin and growth of his humanitarian and 
vegetarian principles. At this time Joynes had just been de¬ 
prived of his Itton post because he had made a tour in Ireland 
with Henry George and been arrested with him under the Coer¬ 
cion Act by the police, who did not understand Land Nation¬ 
alization and supposed the two to be emissaries of the Clan na 
Gael. Henry Salt, another Eton master, to whom Joynes* sister 
was married, was not only, like Joynes, a vegetarian, a humani¬ 
tarian, a Shelley an, but a De Quinceyite as well. Being a born 
revolutionist, he loathed 1C ton; and as soon as he had saved 
enough to live with a Thoreau-like simplicity in a labourer’s 
cottage in the country, he threw up his post and shook the dust 
of Eton from his feet. In company with Joynes, Shaw visited 
the Salts once before they left Eton. It is interesting in this 
connection to read an absurdly amusing description, written by 
Shaw, of his first visit to them in the country at Tilford—an 
article entitled A Sunday on the Surrey Httls.* 

There were no children in the family; and one of Shaw’s chief 
amusements while visiting the Salts was to play endless piano- 

*Th© Pall Mall Ornette, April 38th, 1888, 
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forte duets with Mrs. Salt, on what he called “-the noisiest grand 
piano that ever descended from Eton to a Surrey cottage.” 
Salt found his metier, not in Socialism, but in humanitarianism. 
He founded the Humanitarian League, of which he is still secre¬ 
tary. This association of Shaw with the Salt family eventuated 
in close and warm mutual friendship. Many were the visits 
Shaw paid them at this time and in later years. It was in the 
heather on Limpsfield Common, during his visits to them at 
Oxford, that he wrote several of the scenes of his Plays, Pleasant 
and Unpleasant. 

In this association may be discovered the real link between 
Shaw and the Humanitarians. For twenty-five years Shaw 
was a ££ cannibal,” according to his own damning verdict. For 
the remainder of his life he has been a strict vegetarian, pro¬ 
fessing his principles with a comic force equalled only by the 
rigour with which he puts them into practice. While the most 
of men in their boyhood have walked about with a cheap edition 
of Shelley in their pockets, it is a tiresome trait in Shaw, 
someone has slightingly remarked, that he has never taken this 
cheap edition out. Shelley it was, certainly, who first called 
Shaw’s attention to the “ infamy of his habits.” And it is also 
true that Shaw has never discarded his vegetarian principles, 
never repudiated Shelley’s humane views and ideals of life. “ It 
may require some reflection,” Shaw once wrote, ££ to see that high 
feeling brings high thinking; but we already know, without 
reflection, that high thinking brings what is called plain living. 
In this century the world has produced two men—Shelley and 
Wagner—in whom intense poetic feeling was the permanent 
state of their consciousness, and who were certainly not re¬ 
strained by any religious, conventional or prudential consid¬ 
erations from indulging themselves to the utmost of their 
opportunities. Far from being gluttonous, drunken, cruel or 
debauched, they were apostles of vegetarianism and water- 
drinking ; had an utter horror of violence arid £ sport ’; were 
notable champions of the independence of women; and were, in 
short, driven into open revolution against the social evils which 
the average sensual man finds extremely suitable to him. So 
much is this the case that the practical doctrine of these two 
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arch-voluptuaries .alw'iivi* preMidu itw*lf to ordinary peraoni 
a saint-like uheetieumi." * 

At the time of the mutual intimacy of Joy tie*, Sim*, a 
the Salts, and their uiduMtuting apprmnl and admiration 
Shelley, early in Hie eighties vegetarian H-jdaurnid* began to 
established here and there throughout the country, Them* »e, 
feral restaurants, Mr. Shaw oner remarked in rtmtuctmu w, 
his own conversion to the faith of Shelby, “ made \egctnrh 
ism possible for n man too poor to hr entered fur.” t It 
liardly open to dmsht that, while Sln!t«-% fnd railed Shai 
attention to vegetarianism, it was Joyner mid Salt who It; 
confirmed him in the belief, which warn Iwnauir aohdified it; 
a Imrd-and-fast prineiple, that " the enormity of rating \ 
scorched corpses of animal* rHimUmlbuo with its lirrwir di 
omitted—becomes impossible the moment it l*rr*»i»rit enuseiottl 
instead of thoughtlessly habitual, 

Another memlier of this coterie, hi which there was tin epu 
Hon of Henry George and Karl Marx* but m great deal 
Walt Whitman ami Timrcau, wan the m»w well known Social 
and author, Kdward Carpenter, whom* ToU'ttrda tkmtn-m 
and other works are a faithful reflex of the mat?. It Isrrai 
the habit of these early apostle* of ” the simple life *’ lo wj 
sandals; Carpenter even wore bis out of door*. H«* had tau^ 
the secret of their manufacture U% m workman frw inl of hi* 
Millthorpe, a village near Sheffield, where be resided. N 
unfittingly, the habitual wearer of mm-cadti*, Carpenter* w 
always called The Noble Savage by the member* of thi* r« 
genial and delightful circle, Tlir mmy grand piano gr 
noisier than ever when Shaw and Carpenter vwitrd thr S»tN 
Carpenter, like Shaw, revelling In pianoforte duet* with M 
Salt. 

The death of Joytm was a great grief to thm? clour friem 

* M* of th& P-temfmri#* In the Pmlmi§kitg Prfems 

1894. 

fMr. Shaw's conftMtcms In rt$mrd to hi* chan#" fmm ** 
to vegetartantem are pertap* he»t gfmt in ** mrtkl* in the Pail M 
a<mu« tor Jwury fflth, im t wittIM, P*Umm mf tmpt Vtpttork 
By on Ewptrt, 
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CHpcrially to Slmw, I am convinced that those mordantly 
incisive and penetrating attacks which Shaw* in after life, made 

upon modern surgery and modern medicine find their animus in 

his resentment of the manner of JoynoH* death. Certain pas¬ 
sages from The Philanderer ant! The Conflict of Science and 
Common Sense thus become more humanly comprehensible. The 
literary activities of this circle, so sadly broken up by the death 
of Jaynes, were by no means confined mdely to Carpenter and 
Shaw. Joy ties himself left a volume of excellent translations 
of the revolutionary songs of the German revolutionists of 1848 
—-Herwegh, Freiligrath and others,* Salt, whom Shaw has 
occasionally quoted, has published several monographs, his 
tsuites and predilections revealing themselves in the names of 
Shelley, James Thomson, Jeffries and De Quineey. 

The Socialist revival of the eighties is responsible for the final 
publication of Hhaw’s novels. As long as he kept sending them 
to the publishers, ” they were as safe from publicity as they 
would have been in the fire.** But as soon as he flung them aside 
as failures, with a strange perversity, ** they almost instantly 
began to ihow signs of life.” Among the crop of propagandist 
magasitttit which accompanied the Socialistic revival of the 
eighties was one called To-JH not the present paper of that 
name, hut one of the many “ To-Days which arc now Yester¬ 
day*,” It was printed by Henry Hyde Champion, hut there 
wtre several joint editors, of brief tenure* among whom were 
Belfort Bax, the well-known Socialist, and James I#eigh Joynes. 
Although publishing his navels in this magazine, which it seems 
paid nothing for contribution*, u seemed a matter of no more 
consequence than stuffing so many window-panes with them,” 
Shaw nevertheless offered up An Unsocial Socialist and Cashel 
Byron's Profession on this unstable altar of his political faith.t 

* Far a brief and IHwmliwtlw t»top*»phlml sketch of Jsmes I ^*tgh 
Jaynes, compare Shaw** review of hi* hook, Hmgt of a RmutttiUtmr$t 
Speck, In the Ml Mat! OmmUs, April 18th, UW, 

f The first tastatmmt at st* Umactal RaeUtM appeared In TW*«y» a 
M monthly majputlne of HdsnUfle Korlsllsm* Hm Herfes, Vol. I. (January- 
3wm, March number, pp. #W*ihfO. The ftftal Instalment appeared 

In New Series, Vat ll„ of ths same msgMfnr (Jtily-IVcrmlwr, IHH4), 
D««Mbtr number, pp. 443-4T0. The novel appeared under Shaw's name, 
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With one noteworthy exception, there were no vixihle results 
from the serial publications of these two novels. Shaw’s novels, 
not uncharacteristically, appeared in inverse order of composi¬ 
tion; and number five, An Unsocial Socurfist, made Shaw ac¬ 
quainted with William Morris, an acquaintance which, as we 
shall see, ripened later into genuine and sincere friendship. To 
Shaw’s surprise, as he tolls us, William Morris had been reading 
the monthly instalments with a certain relish - a proof to Shaw’s 
mind “ how much easier it is to please a great man than a little 
one, especially when you share his politics.” 

Another propagandist magazine, created after the passing of 
To-day, and called Our Comer , wm* published by Mrs. Annie 
Besant, with whom Shaw had become acquainted about the time 
he joined the Fabian Society. u She waa an incorrigible lwnc- 
factress,” Shaw says, “ and probably revenged herself for my 
freely expressed scorn for this weakness by drawing on her 
private account to pay me for my jejune novels,” Up to this 
time, all Shaw’s literary productions seemed to have the deadly 
effect of driving their media of circulation to an early grave. 
After The Irrational Knot and Low Among the Artist* had run 
through its pages in serial form, Our Comer likewise succumbed 
to the inevitable.* 

To Shaw’s expressed regret, Cashel Byron's Profession found 
one staunch admirer at least This wm Henry Hyde Champion, 
who had thrown up a commission in the Army at the rail of 
Socialism. This admiration for Shaw’* realistic exposure of 
pugilism—Mr. Shaw once told me that he always considered 
admiration of Cashel Byron's Profession the mark of a fool! 

and Is marked at the dose (page 570), **The End," and dated beneath* 

“ London, 1883,” the date of composition. Cashst Prof##Won ran in 

the same tnagodne through the year* 1883 and 1888, beginning in New 
Series, Vol. HI. (Janunry-June, 1885), April number* pp. t«4#0* and 
concluding in Vol, V. (January-June, 1888), March number, pp, M tS, 

* The Irratioml Knot began in Vol. V. (January-dune* 1885), pp. ihtiMSO* 
nm through Vols. VI., VIL and VIII., and was concluded in V«l. IX. 
(January-June, 1887), ending on page 80. Lorn Amtmp tk® Artist* opened 
In Vol. X. (July-Bcecmber, 1887) of the same magaaine, run through 
Vol. XL, and was concluded In Vol. XII. (July-Deembtr, 1888), m page 
339. It is marked at the dose (page 359), *Ttm Bad, London, 1881 
date of composition. 
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hud very momentous consequences. Champion, it seems, luui 
an “ unrcgenemlc liude fur pugilism ” n pugnacious survival 
of his abdicated adjutancy, ** He liked ‘ Cashel Byron ’ no much 
that he stereotyped the page?* of 7‘u Day which it occupied* 
und in spite of my remonstrance*, hurled on I in* market a wise 
shape** shilling edit ion. My friend* Mr. William Archer* re¬ 
viewed it prominently ; the Saturday Hrviru', always susceptible 
in those tiny* to the arts of self defence, unexpectedly declared 
it the novel of the age; Mr. W. K. lieu ley v* anted to have it 
dramatized; Stevenson wrote a letter about it . . . ; the other 

papers hastily searched their waste paper basket* for it und 
reviewed it* mostly rather disappointedly ; the ptihlie preserved 
it* composure and did not seem to care.'* Tin* letter of Steven 
non*# to William Archer,* written at Saranac Lake in the winter 
of 1HH7-H, contains some very mtrrentmg criticism, ns a tjmdtt- 
tion will show*, 

u What am I It* m y? 1 have rend your friend’* book 
with singular relish. If he has written any other, I beg you 
will let mi? see it; and if hr has not* I beg him to lose no 
time it* supplying the deficiency. It is full of promise, hut 

I should like to know Ins age. Thrrr nrr things in it that 
are very clever, to which I attach no importance; it is the 
shape of the age. And there are passages, particularly 
the rally in the presence of the Zulu King, that show 
genuine and remarkable narrative talent a talent that few 
will have the wit to understand* a talent of strength* spirit, 
capacity, sufficient vision, and sufficient mdf“*iierifire, which 
last is tin? chief point in a narrative.” 

Awl at the end of his next letter to Mr. A rein* r (February, 

18BH), he says M Tell Hhaw to hurry up. I want another *’ 
Neither Shaw nor (Itampinn earned anything from that first 

shilling edition, ** which began with a thousand copies, hut 
proved immortal,” Shortly after this first edition wa% ex 
h&usted, the publishing house of Walter Scott and Lmupany 

t 

* PnMWfewt, In part. In f%» #/ H&kwt Vof tt„ 
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placed a revised shilling edition on the market; and the hook 
was also published in New York at about the same time (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1887). Brentanos, New York, 
brought out an edition in 1897, and this was followed in 1899 
by an edition of An Unsocial Socialist,* 

The immediate cause of these editions was the temporary 
interest in the works of Mr, Shaw, occasioned by Mr. Hirlmrd 
Mansfield’s notable productions of Arms and the Man and The 
Devil's Disciple. The publication of Plays. Pleasant and Dtt 
pleusmt , in two volumes, by H. S. Stone and Company, of 
Chicago, followed shortly afterwards. In 1904, when Mr, 
Daly’s production of Candida created such a stir in America, 
Mr. Volney Streamer, of the firm of BrmUuo*, a Shaw rnthuni 
ast of many years’ standing, used his influence to have these 
two books reprinted. None of Slmw’s novels are copyright in 
America, so that he has never, it appears, reaped the reward 
of the moderate, although intermittent, vogue which bis novels 
have enjoyed in that country. It is a fact of common knowl¬ 
edge that Shaw prefers to be judged by his later work; hut 
the demand in America for these novels lms lawn no large that 
they are likely to be published for years yet to come. In 1889 
or 1890, it. must have been, Shaw happened to notice that his 
novels were “ raging in America," and that the list of book sales 
in one of the United States was headed by a novel entitled 
An Unsocial Socialist. In the preface to the “ Authorised Kdi 
tion ” of Cashel Byron's Profession, which contains the history 
of the life and death of the novels, Mr. Shaw says, " As it was 
clearly unfair that my own American publishers (II. H. Stone 
and Company) should be debarred by delicacy towards me from 
exploiting the new field of derelict fiction, I begged them to 
make the most of their inheritance *, and with my full approval 
Opus 8, called ‘ Love Among the Artists * (a paraphrase of the 
forgotten line ‘ Love Among the Hoses *) followed." f 

* The Nm York If erald contained the statement that ** Brmt»m*s taw 

clone a service to literature In reprinting two of Iflmw's tumds that are 
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This third act of Shaw’s “tragedy,” as he calls it, is by no 
means the end of the play; as with Thomas Hardy’s endless 
dramas, the curtain may never be rung down. One might 
imagine that Shaw, the Socialist, required the patience of a Job 
and the self-repression of a stoic to enable him to restrain his 
anger over the diversion of the rewards of his talent from his 
own to the pockets of Capitalist publishers, free of all obliga¬ 
tion to the author. But he accepts his fate with breezy 
philosophy. 

“ I may say,” he wrote to Harper and Brothers (who had 
published his Cashel Byron's Profession ) in November, 1899, 

that I entirely disagree with the ideas of twenty years ago 
as to the ‘ piratical 5 nature of American republications of non- 
copyright books. Unlike most authors, I am enough of an 
economist to know that unless an American publisher acquires 
copyright he can no more make a profit at my expense than 
he can at Shakspere’s by republishing Hamlet. The English 
nation, when taxed for the support of the author by a price 
which includes author’s royalties, whilst the American nation 
escapes that burden, may have a grievance against the Amer¬ 
ican nation, but that is a very different thing from a grievance 
of the author against the American publisher.” * 

“ Suffice it to say here that there can be no doubt now that 
the novels so long left for dead in the forlorn-hope magazines 
of the eighties have arisen and begun to propagate themselves 

Co.), which contains the above-quoted remark. In the autumn of 1901, 
Grant Richards, at the time the English publisher of almost all of Mr. 
Shaw’s works, also brought out a revised edition of Cashel Byron’s Profes¬ 
sion. In the autumn of 1904 The Irrational Knot was for the first time 
published in book form by Archibald Constable and Co., Mr. Shaw’s Eng¬ 
lish publishers at present. In 1905 The Irrational Knot was published in 
America by Brentanos. 

* On publishing his Gashel Byron’s Profession, Harper and Brothers sent 
Mr. Shaw ten pounds in recognition of his moral right as an author to 
share any profits the book might yield. There were then no international 
copyright laws in force, and the works of foreign authors were not pro¬ 
tected in America. When Mr. Shaw learned that this same book had been 
republished by another American house, he sent back to Harper and 
Brothers the ten pounds, with thanks for its use, explaining that since 
the book had been republished by another firm, even his moral claim to 
recognition by the original American publishers had lapsed. 
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vigorously throughout flu* New World id the rate of a dolhlie* 
and a half per copy, fm> of all royalty to the flattered nutR<)r.** 
lie begs for absolution from blame “ if these exercises n f it i*h\v 
apprentice break loose again and insist on their right to live. 
The world never did know chalk from cheese in the mut t or of 
art:; and, after all, since it is only the young and old who hav<* 
time to read- - the rest being too busy li\ing my exorcises may 
he litter for the market than my masterpieces.'” 

In 1883, when the last of the novels of his nonage was com¬ 
pleted, Shaw was still striking in the dark, lie hud not yet 
found the opening into the light* the portal giving out from the* 
Htuify world of imaginative lying into the great world of real 






44 I<omton wm not rl|w for me, Nor wtot I rijw for I^mdon, I wu In 
an ImpuMlbte po»HUm. I w«* n ford finer an Irishman, tin? mcwt foreign 
at nil fonrignew when Im* tut* not gfoot* through the University mill, I w»* 
, . . not uneducated i hut, unfortunately, wind I knew wm exactly wlmt 
tlte edumlrtl KngUuhtnw* didn't know or didn't hell t?m, M —dmrga Barnard 
tihtm «m In Th* Vkttfbttttak, November, IttPti. 





CHAPTER III 


A S a young man of twenty-four, Bernard Shaw began to 
evolve a moral code. He perceived in those phases of 
contemporary existence which either intimately touched his life 
or daily challenged his critical scrutiny, a shocking discrepancy 
between things as they are and things as they should be. He 
has never been a “ whole hogger,” like Pope or Omar Khayyam: 
he neither believed that whatever is is right nor wished to 
shatter this sorry scheme of things entire. The arch-foe of 
idealism, he paradoxically prefaced his attack by hoisting the 
banner of an ideal. Shaw has spent more than a quarter of a 
century in formulating his ideal, in attempting to concretize his 
individual code into a universal ethical system. 

Let us not fall into the crass error of supposing that Shaw 
has never come under the spell of the fascination of idealism 
and romance. Shaw the realist paid his toll to Romance before 
the moral passion ever dawned upon his soul. Just as Zola 
always bore the brand of Hugo, just as Ibsen worked his way 
through romance to real life, so Shaw found his feet in realism 
only after tripping several times over the novels of a romantic 
imagination. Shaw’s novels are the products of a riotous and 
fanciful imagination, if not, as he dubs them, the compounds 
of ignorance and intuition. In a celebrated discussion with Mr. 
W. H. Mallock, we have Shaw’s frank confession: 

“ We are both novelists, privileged as such to make fancy 
pictures of Society and individuals, and to circulate them 
as narratives of things that have actually been; and the 
critics will gravely find fault with our fictitious law, or our 
fictitious history, or our fictitious psychology, if we depart 
therein from perfect verisimilitude. Why have we this 
extraordinary privilege? Because, I submit, we are both 
natural-born tellers of the thing that is not. Not, observe, 
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vulgar imposl ors who Hr for mot iv«• of gain* to extort 
alms, to conceal or excuse discreditable fact* in otir Isidore, 
to glorify ourselves, to facilitate tin* Milt- of n Itm'M*, or to 
avoid unpleasantness. All humanity lie-, likr that» unm* or 
Jess. But Mr. Mallm’k and I In-Jong to those who lit* for 
the Kheer love of lying, who forsake even thing i*hr for it, 
who put into it laborious extra touches of art for whieh 
there in no extra pay, whose whole life, if it were looked 
into closely enough, would In* found to have been spent 
more in the world of fiction than of reality.” * 

Shaw has somewhere placet! on record his boast that such 
insight as he had in criticism was due to the fact that he ex¬ 
hausted romanticism before he was ten years old. “ Your pop* 
ular novelists,” he contemptuously declared, ” are now gravely 
writing the stories I told to myself before I replaced my first 
set of teeth. Some day I will try to found a genuine psychology 
of fiction by writing clown the history of my imagined life, 
duels, battles, love-affairs with queens amt alb They my that 
man in embryo is successively a fish, a bird, a mammal, and ho 
on, before he develops into a mam Well, popular novel writing 
is the fish stage of your Jonathan Swift. I have never been 
so dishonest as to sneer at our popular novelist*. I once went 
on like that myself. Why does the imaginative man always end 
by writing comedy if only be has also a sense of rrn lily? Clearly 
because of the stupendous irony of the contrast between his 
imaginary adventures and his real circumstance* and jwiwem. 
At night, a conquering hero, an Admirable Crichton, n Don 
Juan; by day, a cowardly little brat cuffed by hi* nurse for 
stealing lumps of sugar. , . . My real name,” be added, " i* 
Alnaschar,” f 

As a matter of fact, Shaw has anticipated hia exhuu*tinu of 
romanticism by some seventeen years. It was not unfit be fin* 
ishcd the novels of hia nonage that he could justly hoa«t of 

* On Mr. Mallaek , » Proposed Trumpet Perfarmtmee. In the Port wight h 
Review, April, 1894. 

t Who I dm, and What I Think. Part I. In the Vtmdld I'utmi, May 

1141. 10A1 * * 
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having “ worked off ** that: romanticiNin which always appears 
to be latent in every creative imagination in the stage of 
incipieney. Hemeniher what Stevenson wrote to William Archer 
of C Uuhrl Byron x ProfexsUm: 

“ Ah a whole, it in (of course) a fever dream of the most 
feverish. ... It in all mad, mad and deliriously delight¬ 
ful ; the author has a taste in chivalry like Walter Scott’s 
or Dumas's, amt then lie daubs in little hit h of Socialism; 
he soars away on the wings of the romnutie griffon even 
the griffon, as he rleaves air, shouting with laughter at the 
nature of tla* quest and I believe in lbs heart he thinks 
he is labouring in a quarry of solid granite realism. 

u It is this that makes me the most hardened adviser 
now extant- stand hack and hold my peace. If Mr, Shaw 
is below five-nnd'twenty, let him go Ids path; if he in 
thirty, he had best be told that he is a romantic, and pursue 
romance with his eyes open; perhaps he knows it; God 
knows!~~~my brain is softened,'* * 

It is all very well for Shaw to say that he used Bixet*« Carmen 
as a safety valve for Ins romantic impulses. But the testimony 
of his own novels flatly contradicts Ins complacent assertion 
that he was romantic enough to have come to the end of romance 
before he began to create in art for himself. 

These novels, in spite of their youthful romanticism, never- 
theleiw constitute the record of the adventure# of an earnest 
and anarchic young man, with a knack of keen observation and 
terse prot ratio re*, striving to give voice to and interpret the 
spirit of the century. When someone, in IB9$, suggested that 
Shaw was, of course, a follower of Ilmen, Shaw replied with a 
great show of indignation: ** What! I a follower of Ibsen! My 
good sir, as far a* England is concerned, I burn is a follower 
of mine, In 1HB0, when I was only twenty-four, I wrote a book 
called 1 The Irrational Knot** which retails nowadays like an 


* Tk» &*IUtn of B, L» Btmemm, Vat II, Edited by Skinny Colvin* 
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Jbsonitc novel.” Anti in the postscript to the preface to the 
now edition of that novel, after having' declared with fnmiliar 
Shavian wilinosH in the preface that he “ eunhln’t stand ” hi* 
own book, lie makes a Midden huulci'erscmatt a* follows: ** Si nee* 
writing the above I have looked through the proof sheets of 
this book, and found, with some access of respeet for my youth, 
that it in a fiction of the first order. . . . If is nm* of those 

fictions in which tin* morality i* original and nut ready made, 
. . . X seriously suggest that * The Irrational Knot ’ may In* 
regarded as an early attempt on the part of the lift* force to 
write 4 A Doll’s House’ in English hy the m*d rmnmf ulit y of 
a very immature writer aged twenty-four. And though I any 
it that should not, the choice was not mtch a had shut for n 
stupid instinctive force that has to work and become conscious 
of itself by means of human brain*.” 

With all its immaturity. The Irrational Knot i* undoubtedly 
in the “ tone of our time.” Xt is the ill chow n title, however, 
rather than the contents which recall* Nora and Turvntd. The 
institution of marriage is not shown to hr irrational; Shaw’s 
shafts wore aimed at the code of social morality which rentiers 
marriages such ns the one described inevitable failure*, Shaw 
not only seeks to expose the fatal meoitHhtcurie* of this social 
code, hut also damns (he feeble sham* with which Society at* 
tempts to holster up those inrouHisteneic*. 

Endowed with much of the blunt ne** of BhmHrhli, hut with 
an added sensitiveness, the “hero” of thi* novel may la* tie 
scribed as the crude and repellent prototype of the later Shavian 
males. Believing more in force than in tartar fake, in brutal 
sincerity than in conventional graces, {‘onoily stand* m*t for 
literal truth and violent tart bourne** n» again*! wciiit propriety 
and observance of let convenances. lie i* acting with perfect 
validity to himself when he any*, in answer to the tjumtion as 
to what he is going to do about hi* wife’* elopement with a 
former lover; “ Eat my supper. I am m hungry m n t«*ar,” 
After Marian’s desertion hy her lover, Conotty urge* her to 
return to him, assuring her that now die in ju*»t the wife he 
wants, since she is at last rid of u fu»hionnUe norirty, of her 
family, her position, her principles, nnd all the rent of Imr ebiini 

m 




name subjects which ho actively, if crudely and imperfectly, 
struggle fur expre**ion in thi« early work. Much ucutcncan i« 
exhibited by the young man of twenty four in spying out the 
weak point# in the armour of “ that corporate knave, Society.” 
When the 41 high-bred ” wife of the “ self-made ” man elope* 
with a 44 gentleman,’* Society’* dummy i« only feigmah Like 


preservation of it* elans distinction* its highest lawn. Society 
i» ready enough to forgive Dougina; tmt Marmmluke Lind, in 
netting up an unblessed union with Conolly’* under, Mademoiselle 
Lalage Virtue, of the Bijou Theatre, place* himself beyond the 
palt. For «he is socially ** imjanudble ”; and, consequently, there 
can be no relenting towards Mammduke until he return, and, 
in the odour of sanctity ami respectability, marry f*ady (’on- 
stance ('arberry I 

The irrational Kmt cannot he called novel on account of 
its rather commonplace thought that u a girl who lives in Bel ■ 
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THE NOVELIST 

u Henceforth Uncle Reginald in welcome to my heart mat 
detestation, I have been waiting ever since I knew him 
for an rxruse to hate him; nml now he has given me one. 
He h u* taken part like a true parent' against you with 
a self intoxicated young fool whom he ought to have put 
out of the house. He has told me to mind my own business. 
I shall 1h< even with him for that some day. I am as vuulte- 
tive us an elephant: I hate people who are not vindictive; 
they are never grateful either, only incapable of any endur¬ 
ing sentiment. ... I am thoroughly well satisfied with 
myself altogether; lit last I have eome out of n scene 
without having forgotten the right thing to May!” 

Imagination lingers fondly, mb Mr. Hubert Bland once re¬ 
marked, over the spectacle of Elinor standing in the middle of 
the stage, three-quarters fact* to the audience, and firing off 
those acute generalixntinn* about jwoplc who are not vindictive. 
Shaw’* cleverness law twgun thus early to betray him; a number 
of the characters are smart* hut quite unnatural. The " Lit¬ 
erary Great grandfather ” of the present Shaw unerringly 
pointed out many of the weak spots of Society; hut his fmula* 
mental Socialism, impatient of class distinctions and social har¬ 
riers, leads him occasionally into crude caricature. 'Hie hook’s 
greatest fault beg, perhaps, irs the fact that his characters cm* 
ploy, not the natural, ductile speech of to-day, hut the stilted 
diction of Dumas and Scott. 

C'ommonplace m is the characterization, Shaw’s next novel, 
Lmv dmtwg th«> Artht*, i* a tract h*«» a novel than n critical 
essay with a purpose, in narrative form. Shaw confess*’* that 
he wrote this hook for the purpose of illustrating u the differ¬ 
ence between that enthusiasm for the fine art* which people 
gather from reading about them, and the genuine artistic 
faculty which cannot help creating, interpreting, or, nt least, 
unaffectedly enjoying intwic ami picture*. u 

I have often wondered if it might not he possible for one who 
did not know Shaw personally to construct a quit** credible 
biography by making a composite of the peculiarly Shavian 
types presented in his navels am) plays. Without carrying the 
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analogy to extremes l think it ntedmhh true tied Shun lut% 
one by one exhibited, in Mini nulohiogniplm' fwm, tin- dedm 
guishing hall-marks of his indivithuil nud manv th-u 

aeter. To whut extent Owen Jack h n prujeetmn «*f th* slum 
of this period, how graphically, if u»e«mirnmdv, Miitw kti 
revealed in thin droll original lit** own ideal* of itnou- nod in', 
defence of a certain impudently exasperating «»>•■: 1 1 of 

manner in himself, is difficult to deride, Shaw. innst* t tin! .1 u k 
is partly founded on Beethoven. Ami yet lb«-jr m ,»« mj.limbh d 
resemblance between the real irishman and the imagimd \V* 1 dt 
man who plays the Hyde of Jack to tin* Jekvll «d Shaw, 1 ,tk« 
“ G. di B„’* and G. H. S,» .lack h the first of tin “ prmlrgrd 
lunatics,” He scorns the pedantry of flu* *eh«mU» sneer* nt 
mechanical music of academic origin, jibe* nt ** tumlyiu- criti¬ 
cism,” and fiercely denounces the nnthptated views of I hr mn»ir«l 
organizations of England, with their old fog, vi»m, th**»r m*. 
ardicc in the face of novelty, their dread *»f innovation, arid 
their cringing subservience to obsolescent and outworn model*. 
Like Shaw, Jack ii always tolerant of sincerity, sym¬ 

pathetic with true effort, unrestrainedly enthusiastic «»v«r nuv 
vital outpouring of the creative spirit; relinking 1vrunny 
wherever he sees it, exposing falsehood whenever h» hears if, 
eternally vigilant in exposing fraud* ami unmasking dmm*. 
And yet, with all his offensive lmiwp*e«rs,#, th rt r into!,mnee, and 
colossal self-suffleieney, gentle hearted, eomf»»»»ao»t»ft<, nod, in 
the presence of beauty, deeply humble. 

Shaw once called Lmv Amtmg thr Art mis t* novel with a 
purpose. Viewed from another standpoint , it >« 4 rojlretmo ttf 
types, a study in temperaments, Tin* author prmrbr* the arm 
g&nee of genius as opposed to a false humility m the jirrsmcr «f 
great art works. The shallow artist, Adrian Herbert, «• 
whole days in explaining to you wind w man of grniuo »« and 
feels, knowing neither the one nor the other ”; M«ry Stithrrlnmi 
never surpasses mediocrity as an artist bcr«u*r her know ledge is 
based upon hearsay instead of upon rxprrimtrv. Hbr stands in 
sharp contrait to Madge Brailufcml, who tersely puts hrr rase 
to Mary—Ahe case, one might *»y, of It# wf w |c htmk * % If 
you don’t like your own picture*, depend upon it m am rW will, 
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I tun going to Ik* an actress because I think I can act. You 
are going to Ih* a painter because you think you can’t paint.” 
Mr. IJum-kcr declare* that Mary Sutherland, “ lymplmtically 
selfish amt utterly unsympathetic,” is his prime favourite in the 
story. ” Her taste in Haring colours, her feet, her habit of 
breathing heavily when aroused emotionally, her cowardices, her 
artistic failures, her eye glasses, her treacly sentiment - what 
a study of the tribe artistic! And truly British witlml.” The 
only other noteworthy figure in the hook is the evasive, elusive 
Mademoiselle S/.c/ympliya a study searching in the closeness 
and delicacy of its observation. This charming and piquant 
Polish pianist, although emanating poetry mid romance, has, ns 
she puts it, the " soul commercial " within her. She cannot 
see why, even if she dm** love her husband, she should therefore 
dispense with her piano practice! 

Unlike the elassie model for a play, this novel ha* neither 
beginning, middle, nor ending; and yet it has many brilliantly 
executed scene*. Who could ever forget the street fight in Pari*, 
the humorous ** love-uerne ** tad ween Madge Brailsford and 
Owen Jack, and tin 4 rehearsal, so acute in its satire— fitting 
companion piece to the W»gnrr lecture in Cmhd ttyrm't Pro™ 
frssmnf 

It is noteworthy that Low Among the Artht* heralds a 
favourite thesis of ShawV the natural antipathy between blood 
relation* a thesis expounded many year* later by John Tanner 
in the rather leaden epigram 4 * I suspect that the tables of 

consanguinity have a imturnl basis in a natural repugnance,*’ 
C’asdnd Byron is always catching himself in the act of ** shying *’ 

when bin mother h around -sin* used to throw things at him 

when he was a boy! Blanche Hartorius i* quite ready to bate 
her father at a moment** notice; no love is lost between Julia 
and Colonel (‘raven; Vi vie Warren stand# out determinedly 
against her mother** authority; and Frank, with nauseating 
levity, take* great delight in ** jollying** his reprobate father 
upon the indiscretion* of his youth. Phil and Dolly are breezily 
disrespectful of parental rule; and Anne uses her maudlin 
mother tm an excuse to do just whatever she want*. The thesis 
» part of Bhaw’s stock-in-trade, and might be regarded at 
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a more comic motif* w»-iv it not for the- “ d'tumnhh' iteration n 
of the thing. Adrian Herbert n\u« % lit» positive dsdikr fur lm 
mother, because, aw he affirm.*, their nature* nr* nofagoin'tir, 
tlioir views of life ami duty incompatible }«■. <tm« they |»«vt* 
nothing in common. We imbt take Sim* \ ui*sst* m, upon 
incompatibility of temjH'raimnt lictwcrn tdu.nl relation* with * 
good many grains of salt. It i* m»t r\m Imlf tru *■ that ,-vrry 
mother tries to defeat every rheridicd project tif tin- ««n “ tiy 
sarcasms, by threats, and, fading tlice, by eajoh rv , that 
everyone’s childhood 1ms Iwen "embittered by the dtdike «f hit 
mother and the ill-temper of hi* father ”, that * *«rv tnnn'i 
wife soon ceases to care for him itiid that hr •*»«»« tir* * »»f her; 
that every man’s brother goes to law with him o*. r the division 
of the family projH*rty; ami that every mart’* wm «rt» m studied 
defiance of his plans mid wishc*. These things «rr only true 
enough to be funny; just enough of them Iwjif«•« m rml hfr 
to give Shaw's thesis a sort of comic phttt*»htht v || ,» the 
phrases, “ love is eternal,” anti M hh«wl is thicker than water/* 
rather than the facts themselves, which make the n «no»«da»tie 
Slmw see red. I find some explanation of hi* view m pmdtmahlc 
revolt, as a dramatist, against that $w-r»i*i*id superstition of 
French melodrama- the tmr d« mng. Somr r\fii«,mt«ofj of 
Shaw’s views in the matter may po»»ihty t*r found m the fact* 
of his own personal exjnriefiee ; at any rate, hr «»irr »<ud that 
the word education brought to lti» mind four «u«« «»»t%r *, hmd« 
where his parents got him out of the way for half a »k% Indeed, 
his campaign against the modern ustrni of ,-ducat not •pnng* 
from his recently expressed dUgttat with educator* for rosroil 
Ittg the fact that M the real object of that *y strut i» t« rrhrvr 
parents from the insufferable eouijwiuy and nniKitu cafe uf their 
children.” Continuing in the same strain, he »*y%: 

“ Until it is frankly recognised that rhiMrrtt mtr ruii- 
lancet to adults except at playful moment», and that tin* 
dwt social need that arises from tts* nceevaary c %udener of 
children in a community I* that there «hmdd tic mmm «de 
quate defence of the comparative quirt ami *»nlrr of adult 
h£© against the comparative noise, racket, uotKinifii, in» 
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tjuxaxu.veuess, iesuessuess, uu. unless, snnuessness, curt, de¬ 
struction and mischief, which are healthy and natural for 
children, and which are no reason for denying them the 
personal respect without which their characters cannot 
grow and set properly, we shall have the present pretence 
of inexhaustible parental tenderness, moulding of character, 
inculcation of principles, and so forth, to cloak the im¬ 
prisoning, drilling, punishing, tormenting, brigading, boy 
and girl farming, which saves those who can afford it from 
having to scream ten times every hour, ‘ Stop that noise, 
Tommy, or I’ll clout your head for you.’ ” * 

With gradual, yet unhalting steps, Shaw works his way to 
those startling and topsy-turvy theories which are so delight¬ 
fully credible to the intellectuels and so bewilderingly exasperat¬ 
ing to the Philistines. In Love Among the Artists, Madge 
Brailsford’s open avowal to Owen Jack of her love for him 
gives a hint that the theory of woman as the huntress and man 
as the quarry is upon us. But quite the contrary course is taken 
in Cashel Byron’s Profession, Shaw’s next novel. Cashel Byron, 
the perfect pugilist, fights his way into the good graces of the 
“ high-born ” heiress, Lydia Carew, by the straight exhibition of 
his physical prowess. The whole book is conceived in such 
broadly satirical vein that it is impossible for me to accept it 
as anything except a boyishly irrepressible pasquinade. For¬ 
tunately, the “ little bits of Socialism that were daubed in ” here 
and there at first, were afterwards deleted; the current version 
is a novel, pure and simple, with no discoverable Socialistic thesis 
behind it. Shaw’s explanation that the book was written as an 
offset to the “ abominable vein of retaliatory violence ” that runs 
all through the literature of the nineteenth century need not 
detain us here; Shaw has made out his own case with sufficiently 
paradoxical cleverness in the inevitable preface. He spends one- 
half of his time in explaining his actions during the other half; 
and it has even been unkindly hinted that each new book of 

* Does Modern Education Ennoble? In Great Thoughts, October 7th, 
1905. 
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his serves merely ns un excuse tor writing another prcfne 


ProfCMwn wn« written some eighteen year* Inter tlmn wiu* tin* 
book itself ample time fur Shaw to devise any excuse for 
representing his book it* a deliberate elmllenge to British ideals. 


with Rodney Rtone % for example, will make plain the distinction 


ninny incmeiun in me noon, it »* never* neie** mie timt 
has clone nothing to surround the u noble art of duggvrvi ” will 
any halo of fictitious* remmnee.* ** Its novelty,” an Slmw him 
self maintains, M consists in the fuel that an attempt i» made 


book’s realism is veracious; the rest is the frankest of popular 
melodrama. What appeal* more strongly to the popular heart 
tlmn a low-born but in vincible slugger lighting his way* round 
after round, to the side of a noble and fabulously wealthy 
heroine! What more oracularly Adelphic in its melodrama than 
the “ finger of fate ** upon the u long arm of coincidence ” 
directing Cashel’s mother to the mansion of Miss Lydia Carrw t 
And what an exquisite* fulfilment of poetic justice- the ultimate 
discovery tlmt Cashel is a scion of one of the oldest county 
families in England, and heir to a great estate! The thing Hint 
makes the book go, of course, la it* peculiarly Shavian cast 
tha combination of wimi Stevenson called 11 struggling, overlaid 
original talent ** and ** blooming giutcou* ftilly,” Shaw*# mine of 
dramatic lituntion continually foreshadow* tin* future phy 


# A desaatliiatten of the novel, try Mr. 8 I«iW«h* Stonge, ww» pm* 
daced with moderate »«ee«ig in New York mwrtd year* ago. Unique 
InterfiKt attached to the fimdurtlmt tteeatou* the tut* nt CaituJ Rumih 
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aright, The abounding humour of the exquisitely ludicrous 
f*<vnr at lhe reception the dcvuhtating comicality of the brute, 
with his native “ mother wit,“ turned rough and ready philoso¬ 
pher! When (*n»hel in set down in the midst of this ethicah 
artistic eirele, he breezily excels nil the professors - for he ditt- 
cu»*e# art jmsiihrlif, in tin* terminology tjf his own profession* 
in whieh he is n past master. The sublime hardihood of eluci¬ 
dating Ihetho\en mid Wagner in terms of the pugilistic nrt of 
dark Knmhdi! And liiodivill e, over whom Stevenson howled 
with derision and delight, wlmt n brief for democratir Soeialwui 
m Badiville prototype for the Admirable Crichton nnd 'Knry 
St raker keenly mnncimi* t»f hi* ten n absurdity* yet real o urdy 
standing out in defence of hi* mistress nnd in insistence upon 
the truly democratic doetrim* of u equal right* for all, special 
privileges for none,** Who cannot sympathise with Stevenson: 
M I dote on Badiville I could read of him fur even d# Bmh - 
vUlt j? ***** Ir fervtnt there i* only one Badiville, and I am 
hi* devoted slave; Baahtity rut rnttgrtiJUfu#, frutU if pi*mt gvife 
ptumhlr,** Or when hr »ay«: ” Badiville O Badiville 1 
chortle (which is finely polyglot), n Service is as sacred to 
Badiville m pugilism is to La did. Each is the n ideal ** pro¬ 
fessional man, who magnifies his office amt measures up to the 
height of hi* own profession. Each demands recognition for 
fulfilling to the best of hi* ability hi» own sjiecial function in 
life, Hbaw insists that the real worth of a man is not to be 
measured by the social standing of bis profession* but in term* of 
hi* professional efficiency. 

SImw*« mastery of the portrayat of striking rant rant* is 

exhibited in the rase of C'ashel Byron and Lydia Carrw, There 
k a strong hint of tli# ** female Yahun ** in Lydia** avowal to her 

aristocratic suitor: M f practically bellcvp in tin? doctrine of 
heredity; and m my body w frail and my hrain morbidly active, I 
think my impulse toward* a man strong in body amt untroubled 

in mind in a trustworthy mw. You can understand that; it is 
a plain proposition in eugenics.** This wa* fun to Btevrmwm — 

twit M horrid fun.** Hit pmfcucripi w laconically eloquent; **( I 
*ay* Archer* my tJodl what women I)” William Morris *mt*a 

m 
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to have had the right* in the matter in describing Lydia* to 
Shaw privately* as a ” prig e»».” « s haw gramid**pi« nth 
of her as 14 superhuman all through,” a "* working mmlrl ” uf m 
« improved type ” of womanhood. “ Let m* nut deny, however 
he remarks, 4 ‘ that a post mortem *\a»mu»tui»i by a 
capable critical anatomist probably my biographer wdl r» vrat 
the fact that her inside is full of wheel* and »|umg'*.” Tin Umk 
clones oil a mildly Shavian note the romance iw» d»mdl*f, t 
banality, u CiwhtTi* admiration for hi* wife Mirtttrd Utr 
ardour of his 11 rat love for her; ami her habitual f«fr 
thought saved her from disappointing hi* reliance on her 
judgment.” 

All that wn« needed to expose the thrcatihar** plot of i’mhet 
Byron's Profession was The Admimhk BmksAk «r i tm*fomy 
Unrewarded—Shaw *« blank* verse *t«gr version **f the novel. 
This delightful jest was perpetrated in defence «f the »Ugr» 
rigid of the novel, which threatened to p»»» in!** mi worthy hand* 
through the malign workings of that ” f*«»bdi anomalythe 
English Copyright Law, In Hlm»% celebrated in-lure on 
Shakespeare, at Kensington Town Hail, section itl, «» given in 
his abstract, reads ns follows: 

“ That to anyone with the mptmU- r«r and command 
of word*, blank verse, written under I hr aiimsingly louse 
conditions which Hhakespmrr rbiitiird, with full hhert v to 
use all sorts of words, colloquial, technical, rhetorical, «md 
obscurely technical, to indulge in the mmt far fetched 
ellipses, and to impress ignorant jir«j»|r with every f*t**«shle 
extremity of fantasy mu! affect*t l»»n, i* tlir r#»sr»t of all 
known modes of literary exprrastnn, and that this n why 
whole oceans of dull bombast and dm*r! hat-r firm emptied 
on the heads of England since HlwhijM'iurh tsnir m this 
form by {ample who could not have written ami fW 
to nave their live*. Also (this on being rlwllrngwl 1 that; 
I can write blank vtrm myself mme swiftly than prove, 
And that, too, of full EIImMIimi quality pius thr Shake 
ipaartan sense of the absurdity mt it m cgprswsed in tim 
lin« of Antient Pistol, What is t»or», that I bate (bar #h 
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published it, and had it performed on the stage with huge 
applause.” * 

Liking the “ melodious sing-song, the clear, simple, one-line 
and two-line sayings, and the occasional rhymed tags, like the 
half-closes in an eighteenth-century symphony, in Peele, Kid, 
Greene, and the histories of Shakespeare,” Shaw quite naturally 
“ poetasted The Admirable Bashville in the rigmarole style.” 
After illustrating how unspeakably bad Shakespearean blank 
verse is, Shaw ludicrously claims that his own is “ just as good.” 
Nor is it possible to deny that his own blank verse positively 
scintillates with the Shakespearean—or is it Shavian?—sense of 
its absurdity. The preface to The Admirable Bashville has the 
genuine Shavian timbre, with its solemn fooling, its portentous 
levity, its false premisses and ludicrous conclusions. In that 
preface, as Mr. Archer puts it, Shaw “ defends the woodenness 
of his blank verse by arguing that wooden blank verse is the 
best. That, at any rate, is the gist of his contention, though 
he does not put it in just that way.” 

The play—for despite Shaw’s prefaces, the play’s the thing— 
is a truly admirable burlesque of rhetorical drama. Not Bash¬ 
ville, but Cashel only is admirable; it is Cashel’s constancy that 
is rewarded. The piece is couched in a tone of the most delicious 
extravagance—a hit, a palpable hit, in every line. I cannot 
resist the temptation to quote from the scene in which Lydia, 
Lucian, and Bashville, fast locked against intrusion, debate the 
question of admitting Cashel, the presumably infuriated ruffian, 
who has just been successfully tripped up by Bashville as he is 
trying to enter the Carew mansion. 

Lydia We must not fail in courage with a fighter. 

Unlock the door. 

Lucian: Like all women, Lydia, 

You have the courage of immunity. 

To strike you were against his code of honour; 

But me, above the belt, he may perform on 
T’ th’ height of his profession. Also Bashville. 

* Bernard Shaw Abashed. In the Daily News, April 17th, 1905. 
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Basmvillk: Think nut of nm, sir. Let him do his worst. 

Oil, if tin* \idmtr of my heart could weigh 
The fatal difference ’twixt his weight and mint'* 

A second Irnttli- should in* do this tiny: 

Nay, though outmatched l be, let hut my min treat* 
(Jive nie the word: instant I’ll take him on 
Here- now at entchweight. Better bite the 
carpet 

A man, than fly, it eownrd. 

Lucian : Bravely *nid: 

I will assist you with the poker. 

And well worth remembering is the naive autobiography, de¬ 
livered at the request of the Zulu king, of that celestially denom¬ 
inated ** bruiser ’* coneerning whom Cashel once aaid: ** Slave to 
the ring 1 rent until the face of Paradise be r lunged.” 

Cktkwavo*. Ye son* of the white queen : 

Tell me your names and deeds ere ye fall to, 

Pakadmk: Your royal highness, y«u Iwholdsi a bloke 

What gets his living honest by bis finis. 

I may not have the polish of some toffs 
As I tumid men turn on; but up to now 

No man bus took my number down, I ar&le 

* 

(‘low* on twelve stun; my age iw twenty-three; 
And at Bill Itiehnnbmnbi ** Blue Anchor ** pub 
Am to Ih* beard of any day by such 
As Iik« the job. I don't know, governor. 

As ennythink remain* for me to say. 

Those who witnessed tin? original production of the play by 
the London Stage Society in MH>$, and «l*o the later production 
in 1808 ut the u Afternoon Theatre n (Hi* Majesty’s), unhesi¬ 
tatingly gave it that w huge applause 11 of which Hhaw spewkw 
®o frankly. ** The b«*t bur league of rhetorical drama m I be 
language,” i* Mr. Archer*# sweeping dictum. Even Hu? mmt 
hardened of Philittine* might find it easy to agree with bin 
ment: 14 Fielding** * Torn Thumb * and C'arey*# * C*hroii©ttl»tofc* 
thologoa * are, it eeema to nw, not in the running.** 
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Not until Hu* »ipjH*nrnncr of An tfMortal Socialist, fifth of 
tin* novel* of his nonage, i* tin* PnndnrnX box of Shavian 
theories opened. There now Iwgm to troop forth those startling 
ami anarchic view* with whirh the mini** of Show is popularly 
associated. This modern " Ecotc (Its Maris ’* heralds Hu* reign 
of Hit* u literature of effrontery ’*; Shaw is beginning to take 
his stride. With all its extravagance am! waywardness, An Un¬ 
social Socialist has Imen declared by at least one critic of 
authority to la* a# brilliant as anything George Meredith ever 
wrote. I#ei u* recall Stevenson’s warning to Shaw: M Let him 
beware of his damned century; his gift* of insane chivalry and 
animated narration are just those that might Ik* slain and thrown 
out like an untimely birth by the Daemon of the Epoch.” Gone 
arc the chivalry and romance— the wind* of Socialism have 
blown them all away, But the book fairly reeks of the ** damned 
century, 11 with it* mad irresponsibility, its exasperating levity, 
its religious and social revolt Written in 18HH, it seethes and 
huhtiles with the scum of the Socialist brew just then beginning 
to ferment, Shaw’s original design, he tells m% was to ** produce 
a now! whirh should tie a gigantic grapple with the whole social 
problem. . . , When I had finished two chapters of this enter¬ 
prise chapter* of colossal length, but containing the merest 
preliminary matter I broke down in sheer ignorance and in* 
capacity.” Eventnull? the two prodigious chapters of Hhaw’a 
nogwmM opts* were published as a complete novel, in two 
** book*, 1 ’ under the title An Unsocial Socialist, Hlmw begins 
fiercely to sermanixe humanity, to deride all custom# and irndi 
tutinn* which havt not their root* sunk in individualism and 
in social justice, The Seven Deadly Bins are: nwprctahility, 
conventional virtue, filial affection, modesty, sentiment, devotion 
to woman, romance, Sidney T ref us is m the philosopher **f tit** 
Ntw Order, welted by the rottenness of present civilisation and 
resolved, by any meant, to set in motion tmtie scheme* for its 
reformation. Discovering too late tliat marriage to him, a* to 
Tanntr, mean* ** apoetaay, profanation of tl»# sanctuary of hi* 
aoul, violation of hit manhood, sale of hi* birthright, shameful 
surrender, ignominious capitulation, acceptance of defeat,** 
Trefttait deliberately deaarta hi* wife, not because, a* with FmUt 
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and Svanhild in Ibsen's Loirs Comriltf, love »nm too wpii.itr, 
too ethereal to be put to the illud.m Hlwttcrmg test of marring*-, 
but because marriage involve* the triumph of *< »*«■» over *rn**s 
of passion over reason. Even after he h»* rr»»«t to !**%«• Unm 
c tta, her love for him continue# to art in motion the mrchatmut 
of passion, and he is revolted by the fart that stir a untidh’d »« 
long as u the wheels go round.” 

The millionaire son of a captain at imlu*try, Tcrftiw hn.*, by 
a strange freak of fate, drunk drrp uf the Hwmltsf draught nf 
the epoch. Respecting hi# dead father for hi* **»irrgy and 
bravery among unscrupulous competitor# in the struggle for 
existence, Trefuni* curse# hi# memory for tin- inhuman inmm 
employed in Ids business dealing* and the »in! crime* t-mu-mlrd 
by the shimmer of his u ill-gotten gold.” 

His most significant utterance- an outburst U-fnrr tin? 
wealthy landowner, Sir Charles Brandon- give* m a char pie 
ture of Shaw’s Socialist views at this time; 

“A man cannot be a Christian; 1 have tried it, and 
found it impossible both in law am! in furl, I am a 
capitalist and a landholder, I hav# railway *fw*r*-&, mining 
shares, building slat res, bank share#, and at«rk «»f «it»i 
kinds; and a great trouble they arr t« nw. lint thr«* 
shares do not represent wraith aetually in r*i*trnrr: tbry 
are a mortgage on the labour of unborn generation* of 
labourers, who must work to keep «ir mid niisir in i*IIri*r»» 
and luxury. If I sold tlwmn would tin* mortgage t*r r«n« 
celled and the unborn generation* rrlea*rtl from >t« thrall? 
No. It would only pus* into the Hand* «f »m«c other 
capitalist; and tire working r la sues would tic tm better «IT 
for my self-sacrifice. Sir diaries cannot oWy tt*r row 
tnand of Christ; t defy him to do it I«rt him g»*r f»i» land 
for a puhlie park; only the richer cla»*e# wdl have leisure 
to enjoy it. Plant it at tin? very door* «*f tlsr j*mr, m* 
that they may at least breathe its air. and it *dt raise lit# 
value of the neighbouring Houses ami drive the poor «»«y. 
Let him endow a school for the poor, like Eton «r Christ** 
Hospital; and the rich will take it for their own children 
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as they do in the two instances I have named. Sir Charles 
does not want to minister to poverty, but to abolish it. 
No matter how much you give to the poor, everything but 
a bare subsistence wage will be taken away from them again 
by force. All talk of practising Christianity, or even bare 
justice, is at present mere waste of words. How can you 
justly reward the labourer when you cannot ascertain the 
value of what he makes, owing to the prevalent custom of 
stealing it ? . . . The principle on which we farm out our 
national industry to private marauders, who recompense 
themselves by blackmail, so corrupts and paralyses us that 
we cannot be honest even when we want to. And the reason 
we bear it so calmly is that very few of us really want to.” 

A Marx in Shaw’s clothing, Trefusis devotes all his energies, 
all his wealth, to the task of forming an international 
association—“ The International,” history gives it—of men 
pledged “to share the world’s work justly; to share the 
produce of the work justly; to yield not a farthing—charity 
apart—to any full-grown and able-bodied idler or malingerer, 
and to treat as vermin in the commonwealth persons attempting 
to get more than their share of wealth or give less than their 
share of work.” Whole-souledly committed to Socialism in its 
iconoclastic aspects, Trefusis defies convention, prudery, deli¬ 
cacy, good-taste, and tact in all his actions, convinced beyond 
reclaim that “ vile or not, whatever is true is to the purpose.” 
His philosophy holds it a short-sighted policy to run away 
from a mistake or a misunderstanding, instead of “ facing the 
music ” and clearing the matter up. A licensed eccentric like 
his prototypic creator in real life, Trefusis is permitted to take 
liberties granted to no one else; and by the “ exercise of a cer¬ 
tain considerate tact (which, on the outside, perhaps, seems 
the opposite of tact),” but which in reality consists in the 
most ingenious double-dealing, he somehow or other contrives 
to have his way and go scot-free. 

In the early part of the story, disguised as that “terrific 
combination of nerves, gall, and brains,” Smilash, he dexterously 
philanders to his heart’s content with several young girls at 
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ilu* boarding-school where bin wilY a as »dm nt« d Thr vvri- 
similitude of the purl rail#, the aeutr ji%> rh«'h>gt rUiibdrii in 
the portrayal of the feelings, M-utiinmK «ml *<‘nhim-titnlttir« 
of young girls in the boarding seined Huge »»f rvuluhun, Ir*»f»fy 
to Shaw’s remarkable gifts m a grmune rrulni. That fore¬ 
runner of Julia Craven, the romantic little Henrietta Jamemus, 
is portrayed with insight, and not without d* hrm*> and r«*trnmt. 
Thu moat unreal, most unhunmn rnutr in the l«»«*k t* that in 
which Trcfusis apostrophizes the IkhIv of hi* tln«I wifi*, Hi» 
reflections impress mi* as both flippant and mlhnis m Hair 
solemn setting. It is with a sense of profound »h*»ck that we 
hear him rudely flout the funereal *»mdijntmimi*rica» ” uf the 
family physician, mock at the 11 harrowing mummeries ** «f 
religious and social observance, and “ damn the feeling* “ of a 
father and mother who regarded their daughter »* Hair rlialtH 
and showed no true feeling for her when ultr w»» alive. Trr funis 
is devoured with the conviction that tin* first, if the hardr*t» of 
all duties is one’s duty to one’* nelf, His* fine Itnlmii hand *« 
betrayed in his later philandering* with thr whih*m burr# af 
Smilash, now grown up into diaugrmddr, hard, ealridating 
women. Trc fusin'* trickery of Hir (1mrim Braruhm, In* unfeel¬ 
ing deception of Gertrude Lindsay, hi* ba*r flattery of I^dy 
Brandon, his misleading promise to I%r»kiw» »rr> all rahibition* 
of his Jesuitical policy. The exponent of Bm*i»fi*m am! the 
New Morality, TrHfuni* 1m* no scruple* in employing unfair 
means to secure whatsoever he want* - for the raw** of labour 
and for himself.* 

Mr. W. L. Courtney ha# nomewhm* mll«i attention to the 
curious triumph achieve! bv w Olir Ofilv M n« 


he calls Bernard Shaw, in view of the fact that Hl»t \%m newer 
hesitated at Interpreting women a* bm»U «f prry. I© tt» 
novels m find premonition* of Shaw** Uter attitini* toward 

#M fhe hero Is remarkable because, without )«Mlny his prr.#mtwmr» m 
hero, he not only violates every ranwtj of propriety, like Tam Jam* m that 
Grlou^ but every canon at sentiment m welt In an mgw *hm the iwnp 
mans character Is rotted at the core by the last to hr # tn^p jfwtit jwtstan, 
the moral value of such an example m TtvfaaU is tirtkahiih ** Mr 
IHrwrd Shm‘» Work* of FktUm, Mwg % tgtmmif. In the MmM 
Review, February, IBM. 
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women. Some suspicion of Slum \ theory tlmi woman f * taken 
the initiative its sex business ” dn uns upon utt when Madge 
Ur«il»ford openly courts 0«m dark; hut Lydia Citrcw* that 
bloodless Ittoen type, i* anything hut tin* huntress, An V modal 
Social Ut opens our ryes; fur Heuriet ta shamelessly pursues the 
mocking Trrfusi* and exhausts every feminine wilt* in the effort 
to indtiee him to return to the chain* of wedlock. The idea in 
also uppermost in the final seem*, in which Trcfusi*, by means 
of it little dialndicnlly concocted sent intent, persuades the pur¬ 
suing Gertrude to give him up, and, ** for hi* sake/* to marry 
Frskine. When Hhaw enme to erect his theory into n system 
in Mm ttmf Superman, lie threw n flood of light upon all his 
former work. There i» a keynote to the philosophy of every 
great or pioneer thinker: Bh»kr»|«*are had his Hamlet, Wagner 
his Free willing of Nccc»*it y, Brlittprolmtrr his Will to Live, 
and Ntefwchr his Will to Power. Ho Hhaw in the apostle of the 
Life Force* m he rail# it; and woman is incarnate life force — 
potent instrument of that irresistible, secret, blind impulse which 
Nature wield* for her own transcendent purpose*, heedless of 
the feeling*, welfare, or Imppine** of individuals. Kccognifcing 
woman m the primal vital agency in the fulfilment of Natures 
law*, hr has not unnaturally come to regard her as u much 
more formidable than man, because *hr in, a* it were, archetypal, 
belonging to the original structure of things, and has behind her 
activity, sometime* lirnevolent and more often malevolent, the 
great authority of Naturr herself.” # l-nder the «pcl! of this 
plausible convict ion, Hhaw endows woman with all the attributes 
of a blind, unreasoning, tm*mtpu!ou* force of nature. And 
for hi* faith he can find ample »iipp»rt in the literature of an 
age which produced Hchoprn Hauer** #N*«f m Woman, The 
Mmt#r RulMer, fjllf# The Triumph of iteath, Urn fin 

July, Mrdgduh The Cmftmmdhg of Vtmellia, With great 
adroitness, but with a curious inconsistency in one who has 
•pent years of his life in ** blaming the Hard,** Hhaw find* the 
chief support for hi* claim in the play* of Hhfiktvprarr himself. 
By blandishment, Rosalind accomplishes her purpose; Miranda 

•Ttt* word* art t§wg» *»f Mr. W. L Omrtmey, 
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ensnares Ferdinand with the 'words "I would not *»di any 
companion in the world but jutt, I am ymtr wtfr if you will 
marry me.” Juliet scales Jtouieo'* dcfmv*-* m*<- by ««r, and 
there is Desdemona with her fond “ bust ” , Mariana, the 
strategist; Helena, pursuing the n-rrmiit Ihriram, Olivia, 
powerless to hide her pnwitm; and |«»or, mad, uielam Indy 
Ophelia. 

One has only to pass in review Shaw** work, from An t 
social Socialiti to Man and Superman* to tlt*r«%rr that jm-r 
sistent exemplification of his theory that ** woman it th* |mr*«er 
and contriver, man the pursued and *>f. M Isnlrrd, in 

his very first play, we find Shaw’s ronerrie tUn»t ration «f Dun 
Juan’s statement that u a woman seeking « husband m the «nn*t 
unscrupulous of all the beast* of prey.” Alt tier mm m Shaw’s 
plays seem to suffer, not from I*rtmy**, hut from t harten»’n 
complaint: “ At no time have I taken the iiiilintitr and pur*urd 
women with my advances ai women hair pemruted mr " Alt 
seem to labour under the conviction that tfir *«t«an's «r**d of 
a man “does not prevail again*! him until hi* rr* stance gather# 
her energy to a climax, at which *be dare* to throw away her 
customary exploitation# of the convent omul affectionate and 
dutiful poses, and claim him by natural right f*»r a gntrjHMr that 
far transcend# their mortal personal pttr|Hi*r* ” The tpnntr*. 
sencc of the Shavian woman i# Ann WbilrfbUI, that ** *ut»t 
gorgeous of all my female creatures,” a# Hhaw rail# her - 
incarnation of fecundity in Nature, wilful, tin»cr4ij«*l«iif, im¬ 
modest, aggressive, dominant—compelling Tairnrr to whry Iter 
biological imperative. 

The appearance of Bhaw*» theory m Am VnsmA&t Smktlki 
is responsible for this divagation of mine from the fints* of tbr 
novels, this anticipation of the feminine psychology of the play#. 
It is highly unreasonable to suppose that thr raplmtatmn of 
suA a theory on Bhaw’s port m a pmcrw and »tnpt»h trick, 
designed toldly ipoMt la hcmrg'ffols ; Bhaw ha* driven laai«r hi* 
theory in countless deliberate statements. A* m philosophic 
concept, as an interpretation of wmmn by an a priori*!, lit lb 
fault can be found with Shaw in the matter. No one ran question 
Shaw’s right to his opinion. Even m m effort to make the 
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modern Kt»gU*h drama, Simp’s delineation of woman in far 
from Mug unworthy of rtmuideralinn, though it ha* swung 
with* of the mark in exnggmdive reaction ngninat the rwrftlffltir 
sentimentalities of tin* Fnglidi »htge. Shaw’s women art full 
of purpose and vitality the most, M advanced ” of womtm in 
assert ion of their rights, in resolute determimition to override 
nit tin* harriers of current respectability and M prurient 
prudery,” in perfect readiness to forego all consideration* of 
good taste, tact, delicacy, modesty, conventional virtue, They 
ruthlessly repudiate all those tpmlities which have led man to 
duh her his ** better half.** Shaw’s mStake consists In painting 
woman, not a» she really, normally i», hut «« hss preconceived 
philosophic system mptirrH tier to In*. lie planks down for our 
inspection lra» a life like portrait til the eternal feminine than 
n philosophic interpretation of the ** »u|R*rit*r »ex. n Shaw is 
n remarkable critic of life. Certain phases of human nature, 
unnoticed nr unaciTfitcd tiy other** he lm» depicted with n 
veracity, a cleverness, a sparkling brilliancy beyond all prawe, 
Itnt it is one thing to portray an individual, a totally different 
thing to announce a universal tyjie. A anldier like BltmUrhli, 
a dare th vd like Dudgeon, a minister like (tardner, a hern like 
t‘anai* or Napoleon, a wooer like Valentine, a Horinliit like 
Trefnsis, a pugilist like tty run alt these may Have lived. 
Shaw doubtlrs* can indeed, wmnrt? ntrs dors- • point to their 
counterparts, if not in literature, certainly in real life. But to 
my that all are like BUtnUrbii, for example, if little 

more foolish than to my that all women are tike Blanche, like 
Julia, like Ann. The vital defect in HhawN women is that they 
are too blatant, too dhviotm, too crude, They art lacking in 
myatcry, in finer •ubtlety, in the iubctm*cKm* and obscurer 
instincU of »ex, in the art* of exipiidte induction, of keenly* 
frit yet only half divined allurement.* The Life Force goes 
about it* tiii*iiie*i, one would fain remind Mr. Shaw* not openly 
and with a Ware of trumpets, but by a thmiwmd devious and 
liidtlen path*, Of course, there is alway* the danger of taking 

* There »m ew|»ll«#i« ta this j^m*r*U*#tkstt, «? course «lady Cteety, 
Candida, N»r», Jennifer, Barbara, 
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Shaw too seriously. Mr, Archer wittily, but, ahmr all, entirely 
truthfully, dubbed Ann a " mythological im*n*trr." A* a 
pendant to Everyman of the Dutch morality, Ann may tw the 
Everywoman of the Shavian morality. Rut even Shaw hiuwrlf 
admits, with wily fairness, that while, philosophically, Ann may 
be Everywoman according to the Shavian dt*jKH»»tinn, yet in 
practical, every-day existence there are count |r*» *»mui who 
arc not Ann, 

If faith is to he placed in M. ftmile Faguet** dictum limit no 
exceptional work of art is ever written by anyone U-forr rmrh* 
ing the age of thirty, then Shaw'* novel* are debarred by the 
Statute of Limitations, Tin* ** ineptitude ** of hi* nmrl*. of 
which Mr. Shaw once spoke to me, » attributable t*» the fact 
that during this early period lie fed upon hi* imagination. 
Ho had not yet come into any deep or really vital rommunmn 
with humanity. Produced in tlwt impmstaitablc' period wlim 
dreaming seems preferable to living, the novel* bristle with 
faults—-immaturities of form, crudenesses of expression, blatant 
didactics. They are often loose and disjointed, generally lark mg 
in closely articulated structure. With all hi* pretended effort at 
realism, Shaw has failed to impart to his novel* that wir quality 
without which no modern work of flrtivr art ran take the very 
highest rank—inevitablene**. To Shaw, as to art t« life 

seen through a temperament, And I often receive the impression 
that Shaw’s novel* are less faithful record* of contemporary 
existence than documents revclative of Bernard Hhaw, Slmw it 
lacking in artistic self-restraint i like flit true propagandist, he 
seems almost unwilling to accept facta m thry are, m eager i* 
he to impose upon them the stamp of h*» individual pmlilertions. 
It is the strangest of paradoxes that am who Mm* far hkmmlf 
that rare and priceless gift—the abnormally normal eyesight 
of fhe realist—should have spent his life in the *a*deavmir to I* 
the mask of Shaw upon the fact of lift, 

41 The gods know that Bernard Shaw has many mm of omission 
to answer for when he reach#* the mnotml peak of Par¬ 
nassus/’ writes Mr. Huntktr j 44 but for no one of fit* many 
gifts wM he be so sternly taken to task as tbe wasted am of 
novelist. . , , There is more native talent for sturdy, clear- 
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visioned, character creating firtion in tin* one prixe-fighting 
novel of Bernard Slrnw than in the entire eobweh work of the 
stylistic Stevenson ! , , . Shaw eouhl rank higher as a novelist 
than a« a dramatist always selecting for judgment the supreme 
pages of his tales* page* wherein diameter, wit, humour, pathos, 
fantasy, and observation are mingled with an overwhelming 
effect,*’ * While there is much of truth in what Mr, Huneker 
nays, I should hold tjuitr the opposite opinion eoneerning Shaw** 
relative merits m novelist and dramatist, Not the least sig¬ 
nificant feature of the novels, to my mind, is their foreshadowing 
tif the future dramatist,f Turning over the pages of the 
novels, from first to last one eannot hut observe this recurrent 
trait; Shaw always sees his characters in a “ situation.** It is 
difficult to read one of Hfiaw** novels without unconsciously 
looking for the stage directions. Proud an lie is of hi* gifts 
ns a ** firtHmist/* no one is more conscious than is Shaw himself 
of hw deficiencies in this rdf#. With his customary succinctness, 
he once put the case to me n» it really is; ** My novels are very 
green things, very carefully written.** 

• fl#m#rgf Hkm* md Wutm*. to tttarptf* Hmtmr, June, lifts. 

f It t* worthy of remark that the mnetaskm of J*m# tk» Jtrtktt, 

m Julia* Hat* bm j*t*litt«wl out, smtrMtely prefigure* the euatiuskm of 
i, Th# sUumUob, ttw very wtml*, are almost Identical. 
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CHAPTER IV 


1 *^1 OK the studrnt uf Shaw * work and rarttr, there is no escape 
from the rrsiiiiliiancc, superficial or vital, between Shaw 

himself amt the mmittmu comic figures lie has projected upon 
the stage. i*ikr that tly runic impostor, SaranofF, Shaw has 
gone through life afflicted with a multiplicity of personalities. 
In Th# Autwrut uf lh* Bmtkfmt TttlM Oliver Wendell Holme* 
said that when two {tropic meet, there are always six persons 
present. Hut Khaw nerds no party of the second part to sum 
up the total of personalities: in* is eternally dogg-ed with his 
own ubiquitous dmm, Bernard Bhaw, the ** fktiomit Como 
<h lta«»eU«, the music critic of admirable fooling and pungent 
criticism; tl, It. H., the apostle of comic intramigiance in criti¬ 
cism of art, music, ami drama - and life; u F-Shaw,” the Gil- 
bertian topsydurvyist of essay and drama; George Bernard 
Bhaw, Fabian, ertmomtst, public speaker, borough councillor, 
reformer - all these distinct character* i* Bhaw, in Matter- 
hark inn phrase, constantly meeting upon the highway of fate. 
It i* the province of tin* biographer to detect, among this con¬ 
fusing cloud uf aiutara, the real man. 

In Jilt®, the career of Bernard Bhaw the 11 ftationiat came 
to an abrupt and final ro»cl««oi*. While this first and intro¬ 
ductory chapter in the book of Hh&wht multiplex li/t* was being 
written, the material for another and infinitely more important 
chapter was slowly bring collected and arranged. With this 
second chapter begin* tit# life of the real Bhaw. 

A* hr ha* told u«, his fMirmta pulled him through the 

par* in which hr earned nothing. But he was perpetually 
M gritiding away ** at something, perpetually feeling hi* way 
toward* w*i»it§Mtt* and effleicney. The diveraity of his interest* 
wa* rcmarkatde i nothing lie tmielml proved banal or unfruitful. 
This tmivaraatity uf f«*tcre*ta—-the determination to grasp, th« 
effort to manta?, entry subject that cams to his hand~is littk 
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leas than conclusive as an explanation t»f hi* many tolcdm***, 
“I did not atari lift' with » programme. I »mi|dy a crept rd 
cvorj job offered to mi*, ami 1 did it tht* ted way 1 could.” In 
tJiia simple and straightforward »t«ti*imnt i» found itir key to 
that diversity of talent, that range of ability, a Inch i* fH-rhsp* 
the most striking and noteworthy cimrm t, rote* *d tint rare 
and eccentric genius. 

The decisive and revolutionary change* in Shaw** truly 
« chequered ” career were due, in almost all ca****, t*» Itir advro- 
titioui or deliberate influence of some dominant permnahty in 
literature or in life. The rrueint conjuncture* tn hi* rarer r art 
closely associated with the name* of Shelley, limn, Nirtaarhe, 
Marx, Wagner, Moxart and Michael Angrlu, in art, mu*tc, 
literature and philosophy; with tin* names ami pemmalitiet, 
among others, in life of Jame* I*»igh Joy nr*, the Salt family, 
Henry George, Sidney Webb, William Morris and Wiiliaiti 
Archer. 

In Shaw’s acquaintance with the late «J»nw* I,«eky * k found 
the germ of that strenuous propagandist activity which may 
be called the most definitive expression of Shaw 1 * life. It was 
in 1879 that Shaw first became intimate with tevky and with 
those various subjects, connected with music ami language* 
on the scientific side, to which Lecky devoted to much of hi* 
energy and attention. One# interested in some pursuit* l.<-rky 
would become so enthused that he would demand of hi* friend* 
an interest therein commensurate with hi# own. This pevtifrr 
ously altruistic spirit of lucky’s proved of great valtm to 
Shaw, who set his critical brain to work upon many of the 
problems which Leeky brought to his attention. Through 
Lecky, Shaw acquired a working knowledge of Temperament, 
concerning which he once boasted that he was probably lit# only 
Mng musical critic who knew what it meant i and a due appro* 
cktion of Pitman’s Shorthamte-wWch he could write at the rate 
of twenty words per minute ami could not read afterward* on 
any terms h~as probably tht worst system of short hand ever 

♦Author* pi the article on T»»w»**t (sy4iw» t»f twHav lupii 

Instruments) la the first edition ©f Qm>» ffesfeawy •/ Mmtok 
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invented, yet the be»t pushed cm its husinesa side. Together 
l.ecky and Slmw studied mid di»c««mi Phonetics, and while 
Shaw’* knowledge id thr subject was hy m means exhaustive, 
hi« interest in it ha* since served m a permanent protection 
against *ueh superficial rat eh jienny stuff ns the reformed spell¬ 
ing* that arc ifivrjttrd every six months by faddists, Shaw’s 
indn ichml mm!** of punctuation, his use of spaced letters in 
plat e of italic*. his almost total rejection, on Biblical authority, 
which lie accepted for once, of quotation marks, and those 
mtmrrmo original rules of punctuation and phonetics which he 
)m« from tune to time formulated in magazine and daily press,* 
flint fbrtr mmm dVlrc in ShawN early association with Leeky 
and »iib*rt|iirid acquaintance, through Eecky’s instrumentality, 
with thr ktr Alexander Fdlii and Henry Sweet, of Oxford. As 
reader* of the note* In Captain Brastbtmnd'* Cmmnkm may 
gather, Shaw accept* Hwret a* hi* authority ; indeed, he highly 
value* hi* acquaintance with that ** revolutionary don, 11 as he 
call* him, ami mtrr said that, in any utlier place or country in 
the world, Bwrrt would la* hrtlrr known than even Bhaw himself. 
Thr know ledge of phonetic*, th** interest in language-ref orm 
acquired through hi* acquaintance with men like Leeky, Ellis 
ami Bweet w the explanation, Mr. Bhaw oner told me, of the 
fart that the CWlticy dialect, which so Iwfuddlm and astounds 
the reader* of ('aptuin HmnnhtmntVa Canvertitm* is far more 
•rirntiir m it* analysis of lmndou coster lingo than anything 
that Had previously iwnirmt in fiction. 

In the winter of larky joined a debating club, called 

Thr Zvtrtiral Boriety, inimliering among its members Mr. Sidney 
Wrbb, Mr, Emil fiareke, and Mr. *1. <1. Citxlafd, It was a wort 
of M junior ropy “ of the once well known Dialectical Society, 
which hud timi ftmmtml to di*cu*» Htuart Mill’s essay «« Eib 

* Among many im th**«*» topics, w*y tw cited thr follow- 

te*? 4 f*(m far 4f»*rh to Ow Morning fo»4*r t August Wth. 

1901, f*htm*ik> 3 tp»tH*n a l« 4 **m» rritMrm*, IMif. August iMd* 
|«m I ,¥«*## ***» ih* Jt#l*** fur c f »w|ptsrflars and Hrndmr*, in 

Th* Anthnr. April, It»f, pf*. m-f Urn *lm Mr, William Archer** two 
art tries; Mfmilm§ it*farm * t*h»mik 4p*M*g, In the Unity AV«*. Auguat 
tOtfe, i««* i and #tW» W**rt4-HngU»k 4 in the Morning Lrndgr, 

August #♦!!% titti. 
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crty not long' after its appearance in print. Both societies were 
strongly Millih* ; in hot h there uhh complete freedom of di»<'U** 
nion, poliiieuh religious amt m> vital. Woinoi took n promimut 
part in the debate*, which often dealt with subjects concerning 
their rights, interest* and welfare. A noteworthy feature of 
these debates, particularly in relation to Shaw** future develops 
meat as a public speaker, ami a critic m* well, wan that each 
speaker, at the conclusion of his h|H*ech, might tic cruim exaui” 
ined on it by any one of the others in a series of cjuentiotw. 
In this society Malthas, Ingersoll, Darwin mid Herbert Sjn*nrt*r 
were held in especial reverence. The works of Huxley, Tyndall 
and George Eliot were on the shelves of all the members. The 
tone of the society was very “ advanced ** individualistic*, 
atheistic, evolutionary. Championship of the Married Woman** 
Property Act was scarcely silenced by the Act itavlf. The fart 
that Mrs, Besant’s children were torn from her like Shelley**, 
aroused hot indignation, m did the prosecution* far ** bin*' 
phemy ” then going on. It m not without aijptificancc that* even 
at this time, Bhaw was Socialist enough to defend the act ion of 
the State in both cases. Indeed, he has always been, m he imra 
told mu, somewhat of Morris’s opinion that M There may he mime 
doubt us to who are the best people to have charge of children» 
but there can be no doubt that the parents are the worst.** 
Strange jest of fate, Bhaw began his career by joining a aorirty 
whose metuhers regarded Bocialism as an exploded fallucyl 
How little did anyone dream that, even then, underground 
rumblings of the approaching revolution might be faintly 
heard! That recurrent tjuimlrcermlid cyrk of SociiUkHe up¬ 
heaval of which Karl Kauhky has aomewlwre spoken, waa well- 
nigh completed. Within five year* Bociali»m waa to buret forth 
with fresh impetus, sweep the younger generation along with it* 
and plunge the Dialectical and Zetetic*! Boeietien into the 
“ blind cave of eternal night. 1 * 

One night in the winter of 1879, Lecfey dragged Shaw to » 
meeting of the Zctetical Society, which than met weekly in tti# 
room* of the Woman’s Protective and Provident League In 
Great Queen Street, Long Acre. It will be related efcewherv 
why Shaw decided to join the aociety at mm; tttfllce It to »*y 
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here that he became a frequent attendant upon the meetings of 
the society, entering actively, if haltingly, into discussion and 
debate. The importance, in its bearing upon Shaw’s subsequent 
career as a man of affairs and a man of letters, of an acquaint¬ 
ance he formed at this time through the accident of joining the 
Zetetical Society, can scarcely be overestimated. A few weeks 
after joining the society Shaw’s keenest interest was aroused 
in a speaker who took part in one of the debates. This speaker 
was a young man of about twenty-one, rather below middle 
height, with small, pretty hands and feet, and a profile that 
suggested, on account of the nose and imperial, an improvement 
on Napoleon the Third. I well remember the animated way 
in which Mr. Shaw described to me the man and the occurrence. 
“ He had a fine forehead, a long head, eyes that were built on 
top of two highly developed organs of speech (according to the 
phrenologists), and remarkably thick, strong, dark hair. He 
knew all about the subject of debate; knew more than the lec¬ 
turer; knew more than anybody present; had read everything 
that had ever been written on the subject; and remembered all 
the facts that bore on it. He used notes, read them, ticked 
them off one by one, threw them away, and finished with a 
coolness and clearness that, to me in my then trembling state, 
seemed miraculous. This young man was the ablest man in 
England—Sidney Webb.” Then a trembling novice, yet subse¬ 
quently to be known as the cleverest man in England, Shaw 
to-day does not hesitate to pay full honour to the part Sidney 
Webb has played in his career. The extent and value of this 
association will reveal itself in due course. Shaw has said and 
done a thousand clever things; but, as he once freely confessed 
to me, “ Quite the cleverest thing I ever did in my life was to 
force my friendship on Webb, to extort his, and keep it.” 

After Shaw had been a member of the Zetetical Society for 
about a year, he joined the Dialectical Society, and was faithful 
to it for years after it had dwindled into a little group of five 
or six friends of Dr. Drysdale, the apostle of Malthus. Shaw 
subsequently joined another debating society, the Bedford, pre¬ 
sided over by Stopford Brooke, who had not then given up his 
pastorate at Bedford Chapel to devote himself exclusively to 
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literature. During these year.**, o* *«• 'hall *<<• unur partintlarly 

in the* next chapter, Shaw wa% slowly j« rbrtmg Jusswlf in th r 
art of public speaking. Tin* fa mu turn *»f *h»- pUtfutm grew 

upon him daily. 11c not only »jxih« fretpoutly 1mm. If, Imt 
also attended public meeting* of ru-ry »mI, Ir.irnmg In prr, r pt, 
experience, and example the »«*rrrt% *»f thr «*« „i |»Utf,»rm 
speaking. With dogged persistence, iir «t«» mu* h , if 
acquiring what he himself h«* called *br * o'dnrn, the 9 ,-lf 
confidence and the imperturbability «f lb*- «tat«-«iu<tft 

During these year* hr had gradually * wh-m-d and d*< pined 
his knowledge of the subject* which j»rri»d»*-s»lly mmr mj* f«*r 
discussion in the various debating *t»c8ets» h. had | n 

his boyhood he had read Mill «» Liberty, «« !t« j*rr«r«*#*n r 
Government, and on the Irish Land Vh»c*t»on. And hr ««• fully 
the equal of his co-debaters in knowledge and * Hmjorhrmmn 
of the evolutionary idea* ami theories «f ihram, Ty?>daif, 
Huxley, Spencer, George Eliot, and ibrsr *»-}»«>! But »f {»» 
liticaleconomy he knew absolutely nothing, It *« if#f*4 that 
his attention was first definitely tltrrctrd mi** f hr 
channel. 

England and Ireland were greatly *tirr*tl up «! th» time hy 
the arrest of Henry George and datura I^righ Juyw* »« M aus¬ 
picious strangers ” in Ireland {August, tHHtf), d **%<»***, « 
master of Eton, wishing to see something of tlir popular #nlr 
of the Irish movement, m*c*»mp*mhtl (Jrurgr a.* a t*nrr<r»|wmdrnt 
of the London Timt*, George w«« making sn mte-atigittioti *»f 
the situation in Ireland preliminary t« ht» r .«»«$«» *gn of prnpa» 
ganda in behalf of his Smglr Tam llwto, rminr»«tr<| m /V«g 
w# and Poverty, The arrest »f George and »•« the 

charge of being agent* of the Fenians, «*• wulrlv rmmnmird 
on in the newspapers of Great Britain ami Ireland, ami rr*u)l«l 
in a Parliamentary questioning, Pmgrrm ami Pmvrty, pm 
nounced by Alfml Ruurl Wallace •* undoubted!* the mmt 
remarkable and important work of thr iiifirWntl* rmtttrir," 
began to sell by the thousand*; it was prmnmmtiy re*tr*rc«I m 
the London Tim* and dorm* of oilier p«prr», «t*d f four#* frit 
at last that he was u l*giwtmg t»» mom the world/’ Furtttff 
encouragement came from the !«aiu! Natmualutation $*»dwty, * 
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which had been founded in London early in 1882, with Alfred 
Russel Wallace at its head.* “ It contained in its member¬ 
ship,” says Mr. Henry George, Jr., in his biography of his 
father, “ those who, like Wallace, desired to take possession of 
the land by purchase and then have the State exact an annual 
quit-rent from whoever held it; those who had the Socialistic 
idea of having the State take possession of the land with or 
without compensation and then manage it; and those who, with 
Henry George, repudiated all idea of either compensation or of 
management, and would recognize common rights to land simply 
by having the State appropriate its annual value by taxation. 
Such conflicting elements could not long continue together, and 
soon those holding the George idea withdrew and organized on 
their own distinctive lines, giving the name of the Land Reform 
Union to their organization.” While interest was at fever heat, 
George was invited by the Land Nationalization Society to 
lecture under the auspices of a working men’s' audience in 
Memorial Hall. The bill, a true copy of which lies before me, 
reads as follows: 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. 

Memorial Hall, 

Farringdon Street, 

On Tuesday, September 5th, 1882. 

Under auspices of 

THE LAND NATIONALIZATION SOCIETY. 

Professor 
F. W. Newman 
will preside. 

George’s speech that night was the torch that “ kindled the 
fire in England”—a fire which he afterwards said no human 
power could put out. It was the masses that George was trying 
to educate and arouse. It was the masses whose ear he caught 
that night. 

* Compare Land Nationalization: Its Necessity and Its Aims, by Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., 1892. 
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At that {ijm\ Bernard Mum » -tg* t h h:un-t*d jmhlu inn t 
of all kind*. By u si rangi * h on * , h> a and* i < d that n.ght uih» 
the Memorial Hall in I m rtngdun Mi««t 'll.. >$» uk.» uf the 
evening was Henry . In* **{•» m h »»»mgbt u mu,,,h j a 

Shaw's whole life. It hu»d!«d ib»- tu <■ m Ir. < i.m! ** Jl 
flashed on me then for tin- fird tmu M.-m >«n. * *!«>»., *' tl m t 
‘ the conflict between Hetigum ami Sen n» * ' th> m,f- 

throw of the Bible, the higher t duoitn-n of a oun n, MU! 
Liberty, and all the rent of the »tunn that r<»g«d sound Ihitftiu, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Speneer, ami the r« *?, *•» «hu h I h ut brought 
my self up intellectually* «»i a mm- m»ddl< < hi*» (muin -n, Sup 
pose it could have produced a iwtnoi «>f ALdf h< ** Arnold* m u i 
George Eliots1 - you may well »hudd* r. Tin- impn* t«i,«« ,,f 
the economic basis dawned «« iiir." * Shaw imn »« ad Vtngm$ 
and Poverty t and many of the iiWuhmo which the fifteen 
year-old Shaw had utieim*rimi»lY made u«« t«»«4 on «* «»g. 
nificance little auspeeted in the early lluiil.u d**%» «»f 1»» *mhf 
ference to land agency.t 

Shaw was so profoundly itnprr DAl't I t»| the h>gu t»f Henry 
George's conclusions and auggrd.d rc»n*dt«*i in< an»r« a that, 
shortly after reading Prugres* and Pmrtftf, h* «<»! in * m« *!mg 
of the Social Democratic |‘Vdrmtwn, «ml there in ptuU»i 

against their drawing » red herring «t ro»* th. tr««l *.j**i,rd 
by George. The only »atisf«rti«m hr had *«• t« t«- t«l«l that 
he waa a novice: w Hem! M»rx‘» r«ifi#sil, immg man” ««« the 
condescending retort of tin? Hoc in! Druiurmt*. Sh«w jiroinptly 


* Compare Chapter VI, for imn (urtiunt i>t hu irun**t*i*m tet 

Henry (Jrorgr, 

t Ho more xigntftrmit rtmtnitlMkm M«w« ftjwtk* mmt r*m*U'ihm em 
be found in Shaw’* career than Hr* tnhrrmi ft# tt* f#ri th*t h* 1 mgmn 
life by collecting Irkh rent* I “ Tbew Hand* t%a»r #»**j«c4 i!*r ) M „| nttwd 
fihillings of the sweated lutsbamhfwsi, <u»«i lwiwk*t ibnn <•*??, i„» tf*. 

landlord ■ he, p<«tr tlevll I bad nothing to 4 %t »t«h n |»tii t« thm n»*rt< 
pgre, with a suitable ileiluetkw for my |«rl»ir||»*| «|*» t«^ght m *> Ihmr 
arto." Not wltlumt Its »j»ier of hiwiwr, i« Har f#rt ilwd t&mw !• 
to-day nn absrater landlord, hating ilrriwi itvm t.i» tmrtimi *» mUlm 
on which her family lived fur grnrr»«iwt%» t#y mmrtgm0ng Sn mmuter 
ludt Mr, ShflW CHISttnii|)lntrnk 1|»1 Msfrifei mhteifc fa# 

has condemned from « tk»u«mt jd»tf»rw*, «frfcr4 «« in U» 
between his agent* and his mortgagee | 
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went and did mi, nud thro found* as In* once siud* Hint Ill’s 
nthi*cr» w«rr iiwest ruck, a* tIn v hnd not rt-wd it themselves! 
It wm thru rtivi'nrtjhh* only in tIn* French version at the British 
Museum. \\ dhntii Archer Im* testified to the diligence with 
which Slmw studied Marx’* great work; he caught his first 
glimpse of Shaw in tin* British Museum Fitirary, where he 
iiotind <* ” young umn of tawny complexion nud nttirt* ” study¬ 
ing alternately if not Miiiiiltfinruinly- Dag KapUuh and an 
orchrst ml M titr of Wijfnfi i mti Istthl^f 

While Ihir* in, Huxley, Sjn*m*« r «ml th«*ir school left n distinct 
impress upon hlmw’a mind, it is nevertheless trut* that he never 
Iteratne a Darwinian. To day hr is violently opposed to 
Darwinian materialism; nud yet the Shut ini* philosophy* his 
tnrieally considered, is a natural ctmseipienee of that hitter 
fight against romrution, custom, authority, und orthodoxy, 
inaugurated by Darwin and hi* follower*. But Shaw 1 # «»ci- 
ologie doctrine i» « distillation, not of the Drgrrnt of Man or 
of tin* of Dikin, hut of /his Kapitai. At this crucial 

period in Show’s career hr was exactly in the mood for Marx’s 
reduction of all the conflict* to the conflict of classes for 
economic mastery, of nil social form* to the economic forms 
of production ami exchange The real secret of Marx’s fas 
cination for him, a» Iir oner said, was ** his apjkal to an unnamed, 
unrecognized |»*t »«km a new passion the passion of hatred in 
the more grorrt*u» soul* among the respectable and educated 
section* for the an urml middle rl«»« institutions that had 
starved, thwartrd, misled, and corrupted them from their 
cradle*,** In Marx, Hhaw found it kindred spirit *, for, like Marx, 
h» tthalr life hail tired in Iiitti a defiance of ttiiddlr-rlan* respect a 
bility, of frvoit against it* benumbing ami paralyzing influence, 
A* Shaw uiiri? said : 

*’ Marx** * t’apital * m not m treatise on Horialhuii; it is a 
jeremiad against lltr hfmrgmhk, supported hy such a mass 
nf evklmee and such a relentless genius for denunciation 
m had «rw hern brought to U*ar hr fun*. It wn* suppowrd 
to he written for thr working classes ; hut the working 
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Marx never go! of him for n inniiicnt. It wit** thr 

revolting stum of thr in*m>jrmsir it^rlf IwinitaUc, Marx, 
Lichknccht, Morris, IHmlnmn, Bax, nil* like my# elf* 
bourgeois crowd with wjiumirrhy that painted the flag 
red, Bakunin and Kropotkin, of the military and noble 
caste (like Napoleon)* *rrv our extreme left. The middle 
and upper d»»we® are tin- mmUitioimry dement in society ; 
the proletariat is the conservative t hum nt, «» Disraeli well 
knew,’' * 

Some mch Marxist paiwton, one surmises, »nb»«|umtly carried 
weight with Shaw in influencing his choice »f the Fabian Swict y 
as the flit mUieu for the development mid exploitation of ht» 
energy and talent. For at heart Btiaw m what hi* play# wo 
abundantly prove him-—the revolted btmrgtoi*. 

Not only did Marx’* jeremiad against the Imurf/mkh awaken 
instant response in Shaw: it changed the whole tenor of bin life. 
No single book—not the Bible of orthodoxy and respectability, 
certainly—-has influenced Shaw m* mnrh m thr '* bibb* of the 
working classes.” It made him a Socialist. Although be tin* 
since repudiated some of the fundamental rrunomir throrir* t»f 
Marx* at this time he found in pa* Kapital thr concrete ex|irr»- 
sion of all those social conviction*, grievance* and wrung* whirl* 
seethed in the crater of hi* bring, lie became that moat ilctrr- 
minod, most re*i*tlc«s, and often mmi dangerous of men to deal 
with, a man with a mianon. 4 * Front that hour,” I once beard 
Mr. Shaw say, 11 1 became a man with *ome business tit ilie 
world.” 

During the years 188$ and 1884 Bhaw threw himadf heart 
and soul into the exciting tank of Hocialiat agitation and prop** 
gandism. His dogged practice in public speaking now began 
to demonstrate its value with telling effect. While hr spent hi* 
days in criticising bonk* in the fall Mall Gantt tv will pfrtitrm 
in the World* he devoted hi* evening* to consistent and atresittmt* 
Socialist propagamli»m, lie accepted invitation# to add re?** all 
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M trU of bodies tin i-vt-r y tiny in the week, Sunday not excepted. 
Kmirmlk r hi* rtmf™»ton that he first caught the ear of the 
British public mi a cart in Hyde Park, to the blaring of brass 
{mud*. I hiring them* yearn, also, he was coming into close touch 
with the ymmgrr generation destined *«on to unite in a solid 
phalanx »* the Fabian Society. Probably no living man has 
tour lied mmleru life at mi many points as has Bernard Shaw. 
In hi* lifetime hr has traversed n very lengthy arc on the circle 
of modern culture, modern thought and modern philosophy. 
Sovereign contempt fur the laggard is tme of hia prominent 
characteristic*, hr himself has ever l«*i*n an u outpost thinker 1 ’ 
on the firing line of modern intellectual conflict, Essentially 
significant tarause essentially modern, Shaw owes no small share 
of Iii» ability, hi* versatility, and hi* breadth of interests to his 
voraciously acquisitive, acutely inquisitive intellect. Clever ac¬ 
quaintance*, brimming with idea*, and overflowing with com¬ 
bative #ral, furnished grist for thr ceaselessly active mill of 
Sha*’* intrlhgencr, N« biography which failed to trace the 
shaping influence exerted upun Shaw's frantically complex 
career by *uch turn a* Hubert Bland, Graham Wallas, Sidney 
Olivier, Sidney Webb and William Morris, could lay just claim 
to tlr title «f genuine natural history. 

At the I .and ItrfWm Tnion Shaw first met Sidney Olivier, 
then upfier dtvumm clerk in the Colonial Office, Sidney Webb 
and Sidney Olivier, vrry close friend*, were the two resident 
rlrrk* there. Wlwn Weld*, at Shaw** j*er*u«»ion f joined the 
Fabian*, Ohvier went with him. Tfiere existed a very close 
relation, not only between the various members of the Fabian 
Socirty, but aUu between many of the mhmwml societies which 
mtm to life at tlii» time. For example, Sidney Olivier, who was 
secretary of thr Fabian Society for several years, and Edward 
Carpenter'* bri»thrr, Captain Alfred Carpenter* of the Hoyal 
Navy, marrtrd sitter* ; In this way thrre was a sort of family 
connect ton brtwrm llir HocialUt *ml Hmnauitamn movement h. 
Olivier bait made frtrttdi at Oxford with Graham Wallas, who 
wm probably iiilwrtirrit thrnugh this connection to become a 
Fatiian, The very intimate rrlatwm existing Mweru Slmw, 
Webb, Olivier and Wallas* anil the rtmuequent marked influence 
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upon Shaw’s literary career ami prrfnnmuirr, will {«. apokrn <»f 
elsewhere at greater length, If b uub-*orthy tlmt nil of tbrnr 
men paHM-ssed literary talents uf no mean order. WVbh** b«M»ka 
have a worhbwidi* reputation. Olivier'* play, Mrs. 

Marriage, haw been performed by tin- hmnirns St«g«- Society ; 
and 1 iih literary talent 1m* dbpbnnl itself, m>t only j n p|** v#* 
but also in verse* essay and story.* In addition to his ability 
as a facile public speaker, Graham \Vaihu» nho lit 

erary talent of no mean order, dbpUved to U**t advantage** in 
Ilia book on Francis Finer, vith it* bn id rxpmititin of the way 
in which polities art* *' wire pulled“ in England by ro**I 
reformcra.f 

Another man of talent, whose very opposition «f tndirf nmt 

view-point exerted a sort of stimulating inftnmrr upon Hltiw* 
was William Clarke, an Oxford M.A., who contribute*! thr 
chapter on The I mine trial limit of Smiaium to b'ahian 
A Whitmanite, with strong feeling* of rat wombat fyfw, nlliril in 
spirit to Mnrtineau, the 1‘mtarian*, and their loppya! «nt • 
growth, the American Ethical Soriety, Clarkr made upon HI«w 
an ineffaceable impression. Slum first iwrf this remarkably ttmn 
at the Bedford Hueiety • » meeting which Wc fruit in C‘lnrkr*« 
joining the Fabian Society. Clark** had lectured in Atm*rtr», 
known Whitman, and is mm*ml«rt*tl «.» the author t»f wv«»ral 
hooks. Although a numWu! lecturer, he had by this lime 
exhausted the interest of lecturing, Iwing itiurh older than I hr 
ofclier Fabians, A very unlucky own, hr wm* t in rcm««jiirt»rr* 
very poor. It has been often said that in the matter of 
thropy Shaw never let his right hand know what hi* left mm* 
doing; he found a way to relieve ClarkC* poverty without rvr» 
letting Clarke, who tpmrrellifd with everything mod rveryfcmfly, 
suspect that he was the recipient of Umr faction. WIt#tt thm 
Daily Chronicle changed it# policy and decided to gtv*« a column 

* Entering the (‘nlimbl tWRer twenty -five fmn *gn, he «*rw«i m Cc»t«*«s$*t 
Secretary of the Inland of from low i» tsot, «k| hh tbive «rr»* 

dons served a# Actlii# (imriw. Fr«tn IMS to !W tw win prlttr«|»«l 
clerk In the West African ln*j*«rtmr<it j in Aprth ISW, lor wm apjw4#*t«l 
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ill it* pages tu I.nhour, |I<. rtmrrrii’* find interest*, the editor, in 
hit search for young l#li»*»tl, lot upon Shaw, who *|iii**tIjy »uh*ti 
tutrd Clarke in he* plan-, Hint Clarke ru*r discovered thr truth 
it might ha*r m*tigutr*l tin profound moral liurrur of Stmw hr 
always rut fit <tiii (, >i ■ llntt Shaw must luivr rhtiekled over thr 
Intent comedy ‘ The »rrirt philanthropist regarded uk & moral 
anarchist, n murnttu m hnnetuittm, by bis highly umrnl Ih*»«*- 
flciary * To tlatk*, no altrmd and morniird to thr backbone, 
the dawmug I«i Ihsrmsm, of Nirt.m-ljrisiit, of Slwvmuisnt* wrmrd 
to be th« coming id rbno* “ Vet the fnrt that I knew ht* 
value and insisted «n it, «nd that t could sympathise rvni with 
bi» hurnu of iih-," Mr !*d*aw *>m *■ tuhl me, “ kept our personal 
relation* rnimro fully rmilml. 'Hie last time l called on him 
wan in the imflmit#a |«*rs»«l. Hr wa» working madly, m usual. 
Hr would h«*c I'rrtaiuly rrfnsrit to *ec anyone; hilt hr Wit* 
ttlunr in the flat, and opriird thr d*w*r for tm\ With a savage, 
set face that would havr made rvrii mouth look noft 

hy contrast, hr said, through hi* shut trrth: * I ran give you 
five minute* ami that i* nil,’ * My dear Clarke** I replied, 
ambling idly into hot study, * I must have in half an hour to 
krrft an appointment, and 1 h«%r just brm thinking how I am 
to get a way from y on so *uo*i, for I know you won’t let me 
gti,' Ami it turnrd out exactly *u> I •aid. Wr liegau to discuM 
thr r#rtirll tliforrr mar ami the Irish erods, and I rouhi not 
grt away from him uidd thr hour was nearly doubled.** * 

Thr part wtin'll thr I**«b«n Horirty ha* played in Kttgludi life, 
and thr share of I$rruard t*haw in flic task of advancing thr 
priiirifilr* nf I wllrctmutit m the last twenty mid years* alone 
offer ample material fur a booh. Ho diverse in it* r»millr»tion?» 
I# tlte subject* that it wilt Ik* jmttthic here to trace thr rvultt 

* P»r«*tl*rty out «r# ft«s? itef#lt» »f {*l«rlo»‘» life, After siting 

shoal * l»)r ffonWlr oorhlag sosy f m srvrrat osr» »» 

l JmimIM, >*r itwl I! alt again In *« uwfnrttmaW* tnterttwrot In U,r I -II* 
er«t**f tl*r roifr? jo l*r of tl«r notorious J«W« ttslfour 

With aw wpulmUmt m « pmmaltst *w*l Author, li«rhr might K**r 

Wf»«§f»*t his fort awe* )!a! lisp Ht*l $*wmt mffMWWM #|tul»»llr felllr*! 

himi m«I **rh >»«» «»»*•*fI#f Ilk* rpkh-mk' laid t»p*a* M»» U» im 
Itmwkte* grift U tart ttr u*agM l« regain W* hralih l*i f.orign *r**et, 
rn^jt t« «l*r t» t*U,rkg mm tlw> ir«t leading Fabi*» i« fait. 
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tionary advance of Socialism in England only in **o f 
directly liears upon SlmwVi career.* An «r know, Sim 
his real education an a pupil of Mill, ( ‘omte, D«r' 
Spencer. Converted to Socialism by Henry <•«•*•rgv 
Progress and Poverty, Shaw took to iiiMiirm't minify o' 
after reading Das KapitaL Marx’s lunik won ho* «up 
cause it so fiercely u convicted private prujverty of m 
spoliation, murder and compulsory prostitutum; of 
pestilence and famine; battle, murder and *uddm dealt: 
some time before joining any Socialist society, Sim* j 
Socialism with the utmost, zeal and enthusiasm. The e 
a society lay between the Social Democratic Federal, 
Socialist League—both quite proletarian in their rank 
both aiming at being large wnrkingadnsx orgnni/atiu 
the Fabian Society, which whs middle **!«»■ throu 
through. “ When I myself, on the point of joining ft 
Democratic Federation, changed my mind and j«! 
Fabian instead,’* Shaw once wrote, u I was guided by 
coverable difference in programme or principle* hut % 
an instinctive feeling that the Fabian, and not th«i 
ation, would attract the men of my own bin* amt 
tual lmbits, who were then ripening for the work that 
fore us.” 

The meetings held at Thomas Davidson* room* at V 
1881.-1888 furnished the initial impulse to the ethical £ 
in England of the last thirty years. A* an immrdmte 
of these meetings the Fabian Society sprang into t«i 
September, 188 &, r l Iioijihh Davidson, recent I v return 
Italy, where he had been engaged in writing an itilrrj 
of the ethical philosophy of Hcwumi, gat hi red iih 
a group of people “ interested in religion, thought, 
propaganda, and social reform.** Among their mitiil 
Messrs. Frank Podmore, Edward H. Petw, Ummtm 
Percival Chubb, Dr. Burns Gibaon* II. If, 

William Clarke, Hubert Bland, the Hev. U, W, Allen »i 


# In tills connection, compare .H&vtatkm i* 
Swim, Sonnenscheln and Co., uuk). 
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Jupp, Minn (‘urolim* Hadden, Miss I Mr Ovvru mul Mra. Hinton. 
According to Mr. Havelock hilL, I )u\ahon whs convinced of 
“the absolute necessity of founding practical life on philo¬ 
sophical conceptions; of living n simple, strenuous, intellectual 
life, ho far as possible communist irnily, and on n bason of natural 
religion. It wn« KoMniuinmMn, one may say, cnrrie<l a ?4rp 
further,” The many meetings nt Mr. Pease's rooms in (Knit- 
burgh Street and elsewhere finally bore fruit in a series of 
resolutions proponed by Dr. Hum* Uib*on.* Certain members 
of the circle, led by Mr. Podmmv, uho d«?.iml hi have a society 
on more general lim-K, purpusi-d organizing a second society, 
not necessarily exclusive of the ” Fellowship” on broader and 
more indeterminate lines, leaving it open to anyone to belong 
to both societies. At a meeting on January 4th, 1884, these 
proposal were substantially agreed to. The original nnut«*» 
** The Fellowship of the New Life,” was retained by those who 
originally devised it, and a new organization coiwtitutcd under 
the title of u The Fabian Society.” f 

The Fabian Society, m Shaw has told us in dmracteriatic 
style, was M warlike in its origin ; it came Into existence through 
a schism in tin earlier society for the peaceful regime rut inn of 
the race by the cultivation of perfection of individual clutr* 
acter. Certain members of that circle, modestly feeling that 
the revolution would have to wait an unreasonably long time if 
postponed until they personally had attained perfection, art 
Up the banner of Socialism militant, weeded from the regen 
orators, and established themselves independently as the Pfthinti 

•The society wai entitled H Tt» Frllowahlp of the New Life,” and It* 
first manifesto was entitled VMa ,Y#»ra, The following wm Its original 
basis, as drawn up tty Mr. Maurice Adams, sad adopted on Noverohrr 
18th, 18831 

H Wo, recognising the evils and wrwiffu that must heart men #» Icung 
as our social life l« hawed upon •etflabrscw, rivalry and Jgn«r#*w*c t and 
desiring shove nil things to supplant It by » life Imsed upon tmsrUUh* 
ness, love and wisdom, unite, for the purpose of imtWog the higher Ilf# 
among ourselves, and of Inducing and enabling others to do the soar. 

“And we now form mtrarive* Into » SwHMy, to be culled the Chattel 
of the New Life, to carry out this purpose.** 
f Compare Memorial* Thnmtut Bmidmn, Out WmAoring 8#haktr t 
collected and edited by William Knight T. FUber Umrlm. Loadtoa, 100?. 
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Hocichshow wiw not one of t lit* origirml Fabittni; in fact* 
In* hucv* nothing of tin- society until »t» fir*t tract* Why are the 
Matty I*ttarf fell into Iii** Imml*. For nomc rcnwm the name of 
the aucivty struck him ns no inspiration. His choice fell upon 
that society in which he could gratify his desire to work with 
u few educated nmi clever men of tin* type of Sidney Webb, 

III the cnrlirat stage of the society the Fubmna were content 
with nothing less tfmn the prompt *' reconstruction of society 
in nmmlnner with the highest moral possibilities, n Shnw 
joined the society on Srpteudwr fith, IHH-k, when it wm* about 
eight months old* mid in the labour uot< » ver*u* puss book# 
stage of evolution. Shaw art unity debated with n Fabian who 
had claim rated a \m%% hook system, the tjumthm whether money 
should t«* permitted under Socialism* or whether labour-note# 
would not t» « inure suit able currency! The next two tract#, 
numbered S amt B, were from Shaw‘a pen; and although they 
were* a# he now rightly regards them, mere literary imuttuim* 
they w?r»e a# an important link in the history of the evolution 
of the society,* Tract No, k, What Stk iaihm f», answering the 

• Tr#rt N». i« iktn! Jaat, which t* nuor very rare, ha* for motto the 
word* at the lair John Hay i 

* For always lit thine ry«» ti tihrrtyt 
fthiar* that high light whrrrhy th* war hi I* »«wlf 
Amt, though th*m stay m m we will trust in ther.** 

Certain sect two* «f this manlfr#t*» iWm ymAutkm m of Shaw*# 

wifgfcMd amt rlw*r*rt*>rl*lir «»**dr «»f risjtrr*#>h*f»i 

**TH#t, «mhr rlfctt»wi»nre*, wealth ranmd he enjoyed 

without dl&hmtmtr, «r forgum* without tah#ry. 

* That the meat striking r*»*dt of imr piwwii »y«lrm of farming nut 
the ftatfcmat hwi amt ratdtat !» private indie hi tut!* h*» hern Uw 41% l ■ 
fdttn of aortnty into hostile clamra, with targe appetite* amt no dinner* 
at one ealrewr, amt targe dinner* amt no appetite* at the other. 

" ‘flat the State atamtd compete with private imtKhiitaU c»j«r- 
dully with |«m*i* hi providing happy for rhfldrrn, •*« that 

•very chttd may haw a refuge from the tyranny m neglect «f natural 
custodian*, 

w That wen m langur need spurted pntitirwt prtvltegr* to protn t thrm 
agulnat woman j and that the *r*ru fthmdd fort b rnp*y rt(u*i p»» 

tttlral right*. 

“That th* estaldWtoil Ummmment tuw no wore right t« rail lt»®if 
ttw Mate thut the Bfr dtff of fjonthm tm§ to rifttl itsuif the weather, 

im 
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question both from the Collect hist ami Anarchist point of view, 
reveals the early Anarchistic leaning.** of the hociety; the tract 
really contained nothin# that had ?n*t already been better stated 
in the famous Communist Mauife-do u f Marx and Kngcl*. 
Shaw was especially imprtwd by tin* fact that, in /bur Kupitul* 
Marx had made the most extensive use of the documents con¬ 
taining the true history of the leaps and hmmdn of England** 
prosperity, e,g>, the Blue Books. Thi» convinced him that a 
tract stuffed with facts and figure*, vtifh careful references to 
official sources, was what was wanted. I turn pubic of making such 
tracts unaided, Shaw at once bethought him of Sidney Webb, 
That “ walking eney elop**dia, n the student who knew everything 
and forgot noLhing, could do it, Shaw was aware, an welt m it 
could be done. So he brought all his powers of {mrsunsioti In 
bear on Sidney Webb. Picture to yourself the scene - two 
earnest, enthusiastic, revolutionary young men walking up anti 
down Whitehall, outside the Colonial Office door, holding long 
and weighty discussions, often prolonged into the wee small 
hours, concerning the future of Socialism the keen wit and 
agile logic of Shaw pitted against the sound judgment ami 
sane conservatism of Webb. In this enieial juncture BbnwV 
proved the heavier artillery, nml Webb In-esum* n Ealdnrt. It 
would be difficult to lay one's finger upon any circumstance of 
deeper, more permanent, or more salutary effect upon Slmw** 
whole life. When Sidney Webb joined t| u . Fabian Society there 
began a new and profoundly significant chapter in the hiwtury 
of Bernard Shaw. The debt Shaw owes to Webb i« mcaleulitbit*, 
and no one is readier to affirm it than Shaw himself. On various 
occasions I have heard Mr. Shaw umdinf ingly fun'ribc to Mr. 
Webb the greatest measure of credit for formulating and direct 

“ Tlint we ti«d rather fuer tt civil wur th*tt much amHhrr mttttry «f 
suffering hh the present one tax Ihto. w 

Tract No, .H, nddressed “To Provident l.itndhircitt #nd C«pft«tl<»t% w tirgrtf 
the proprietary dosses to support “»tt tmtirruklttipi having fur tMr otijrrl 
the parcelling out of waste or inferior Isntti among the iahouHftg chow, »n«t 
the attachment to the will of n numerous |»wly of peasant proprietor** ** 
Among the prohalde results of »urh n reform was moot toned (section i|i 
“The peasant: proprietor, having a d«*ck in the rouwlry, will, tmHfc* {fee 
landlea* labourer of to-dny, have & wimwam interest with the iaadtertl In 
resisting revolutionary proposal." 
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ing the policy of the Fabian Society for many years. “ The 
truth of the matter,” Mr. Shaw once said to me, “ is that Webb 
and I are very useful to each other. We are in perfect contrast, 
each supplying the deficiency in the other.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Webb assigns the chief credit to Mr. Shaw; and in a per¬ 
sonal letter, as well as in conversation, he has assured me that 
Mr. Shaw has been not simply a leading member, but the leading 
member of the Fabian Society practically from its foundation, 
and that it has always expressed his political views and work. 

I think we may safely say that Mr. Shaw and Mr. Webb have 
been mutually complementary—and complimentary. 

The immediate result of the acquisition of Webb, the new 
recruit of the Fabians, was Tract No. 5, Facts for Socialists, a 
tangible proof of Webb’s richly-stored mind and well-nourished 
scholarship. A comparison of this tract with those numbered 
& and 8 is sufficient evidence of the vast practical improvement 
Webb effected in the publications of the society. From this 
time forth the tracts and manifestos of the Fabian Society took 
on character and importance through the fortunate conjunction 
of Webb’s encyclopaedic mind and Shaw’s literary sense. The 
next publication of importance was Tract No. 7, Capital and 
Land, a survey of the distribution of property among the classes 
in England. Drafted by Sidney Olivier, this tract was aimed 
in reality at the Georgites, who regarded capital as sacred. It 
exhibits growth of independent thought on the part of the 
society, and courage in breaking away from the fetters of 
“ mere Henry Georgism.” 

Eight years later, that official organ of the Gladstonians, the 
Speaker , defined Fabianism as a “ mixture of dreary, gassy doc- 
trinairism and crack-brained farcicality, set off by a portentous 
omniscience and a flighty egotism not to be matched outside 
the walls of a lunatic asylum.” Such denunciatory invective 
reveals the activity and influence the Fabian Society must have 
exerted, during those years, in the direction most dreaded by the 
older Whigs. But many were the lessons learned, the hard 
knocks received, the follies rejected, before Fabianism was 
sufficiently dangerous and important to be honoured with the 
scathing denunciation of the Speaker. The Fabian wisdom grew 
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out of i lie Fabian experience; "dent ifie emuumicH out of in 
surreelionary anarchism. Deeid* tli\ eatad ruphie in fla ir viem 
at first, tlie Fabians were not unlike the \mutg Suemlid Sbavi 
somewhere describes, who plan** the re%ufut hmnry pmgnumm 
m an affair of twenty-four lively hour*** w ith Imti\olmdi»m it 
full swing on Monday morning, a tidal w«vr uf the iimirgen! 
proletariat on Monday afternoon, and Socialism in eompleh 
working order on Tuesday, Aftrr Mr*. YYiHuu, udm-queuth, 
one of the Freedom Group of Kropot kmid Amm-bAK, joint** 1 
the FabianH, u Hurt of influenza of AnnrehAtu spread thnmgl 
the society.* In regard to political iteurr* > ti*mAm, tin 
Fabian« exhibited no definite and explicit disagreement v, itli tin 
Social Democratic Federation* avowedly fomnb-d on rrrugni- 
tion of the exigence of a class war. All* Fnbinji* and Soda I 
Democrats alike, said freely that u «* gunpowder destroyed tin 
feudal system, bo the capitalist system muhl not long survive 
the invention of dynamite ”! Not that they were dvrutmitard*; 
but, as Shaw explain* : “ We thought that the statement about 
gunpowder and feudalism was HAtorirally true, n*ui that it 
would do the capitalists good to remind them of it,** The »nurr 
spirits did not believe the revolution could la- nrttintplAbed 
merely by singing the Marsfiliabr; hut mum* of the youthful 
and insurgent enthusiasts ‘‘were *o convinced that Smmdeuti 
had only to la* put dearly before tin* working d«*w» to mm 
cent rate the power of their imtnrnw number** into one irrmAtibh 
organization, that the revolution w«h fixed for IMHd the amm 
versary of the French Revolution at latent,** Shaw was rer 
tainly not one of the conservative force** ; in* »*-«* mtfsfmknd] 
catastrophic and alarmingly ignorant of tin* multifarious deli 
cate adjustments consequent ujnm a wide*prr«*d »odnl rata 
clyim, u I rcjnember being asked satirically and puhhelv a 
that time,*’ Shaw afterwards wrote, ** how long it would Ink 
to get Socialism into working order if I had my way. I rrphwl 
with a spirited modesty, that a fortnight would br wttfifr ft* 
the purpose. When I add that I was frequently ri*ftj§dsmrfst« 
on being one of the more reasonable Kocbdtata, you will be abl 


Compare Fabian Tract No, 41. 
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to appreciate the fervour of our conviction and the extravagant 
levity of our practical ideas.” * 

Broadly stated, the Fabians, in 1885, proceeded upon the 
assumption that their projects were immediately possible and 
realizable, an assumption theoretically as well as practically 
unsound. At the Industrial Remunerative Conference they 
denounced the capitalists as thieves; while among themselves 
they were vehemently debating the questions of revolution, 
anarchism, labour-notes versus pass-books, and other like futile 
and daring projects. The tacit assumption under which they 
worked, the purpose of their campaign with its watchwords: 
“ Educate, Agitate, Organize,” was “ to bring about a tre¬ 
mendous smash-up of existing society, to be succeeded by com¬ 
plete Socialism.” This romantic, almost childlike faith in the 
early consummation of that far-off divine event, towards which 
the whole of Socialist creation moves, meant nothing more nor 
less, as Shaw freely admits, than that they had no true practical 
understanding either of existing society or Socialism. But the 
tone of the society was changing, gradually and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, from that of insurrectionary futility to economic prac¬ 
ticality. Their tracts and manifestos voiced, less and less fre¬ 
quently, forcible-feeble expressions of altruistic concern and 
humanitarian indignation. The practical bases of Socialism, 
the Fabians began to realize, were in sore need of being laid. 
And there can be no doubt that the frank levity and irreverent 
outspokenness, which are the distinguishing traits of Shaw, the 
artist, were given the fullest field for development in the early 
days of Fabian controversy, when no rein was put on tongue or 
imagination. It was at this period, Shaw has told us, that the 
Fabians contracted the invaluable habit of freely laughing at 
themselves—a habit which has always distinguished them, always 
saved them from being dampened by the gushing enthusiasts who 
mistake their own emotions for public movements. As Shaw 
once expressed it: 

* The Transition to Social Democracy, an address delivered on September 
7th, 1888, to the Economic Section of the British Association at Bath. 
Printed in Fabian Essays, but first published in Our Corner t November, 
1888, edited by Annie Besant. 
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*< From l ho first such propit* tied nftrr oiii* glance at t$», 
declaring that we were uoi M-rimiv < h»r prefereiiecs for 
practical suggestions and eritu ism*, ami our impnt ieuce of 
all general expressions of .sympathy with working* class 
aspirations, not to mention our wav of dialling our opjm 
nenfc« in preference to denouncing them «** »•«»-mie* of the 
human race, repelled from us *tmn* h arm hearted and elo¬ 
quent Soeialists, to whom it serum! callous and cynical to 
be even commonly self-posseted in the pn-n-mv of the 
sufferings upon which Socialists make war. But there was 
far too much equality ami jtrmmal intimacy among the 
Fabians to allow of any member presuming to get up and 
preach at the rest in the fashion which the working das# 
still tolerate submissively from their leaders. We knew 
that a certain sort of oratory was useful for * stoking up * 
public meetings; but we needed no stoking up, and when 
any orator tried the process on «», mwn made him under¬ 
stand that he was wasting his time and <mr«, I, for one, 
should be very sorry to lower the intellectual standard of 
the Fabian by making the atmosphere of it* public din 
missions the least bit more congenial to stale declamation 
than it is at present. If our dchatr* are to In* kept whole¬ 
some, they cannot Ik* too irreverent or too critical, And 
the irreverence, which has become traditional with us, comes 
down from those early days when we often talked such 
nonsense that we could not help laughing at mtmhm** * 

No perceptible difference in the various Socialist societies in 
England was apparent until the election of IHHfl. When the 
Social Democratic Federation and that high priest of Marxism, 
the eloquent II. M. Hyndnmn, first appeared in the field, they 
“ loomed hideously in the guilty eye of property,** Whilst the 
Fabians numbered only forty, the Federation in nimdier* and 
influence was magnified out of all proportion by the imagination 
of the public and the political parties. Thu Turie* actually 
believed that the Socialists could take enough vcitea from the 

* Tract No. 41, Th« Fabiam Backty; it* #«tf% HUti&ry, by Q, B#ro*r<5 
Shaw. 
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Liberal** to make it worth their while to pay the cxpemte« of 
two Socialist candidates in London.* Thi* Social Democrats 

committed n huge tactical blunder in nreepting Tory gold to 
pay the expenses of t election?*, to my nothing of making 
the damaging exposure that* m fur hr voting power wiw con¬ 
cerned, the Socialists might In* regarded m tin abwdutely 
negligible quantity. A umrr serious result t»f tin* ** Tory money 
job” to the Federation was the defection of many of its adher¬ 
ents. The Socialist I.< ague, in the Inngtmge of American Na¬ 
tional Convention**, viewed with indignation and repudiated 
with scorn the tactics of “ that disreputable gang," the S, f ). F„ 
a* It wbs currently designated ; while the Fabian** more parlia¬ 
mentary in tone* passed the fidlowing resolution; ** That the 
conduct of life (‘turned of the Soria! Democratic Federation in 
accepting money from the Tory party in payment of the election 
expenses of Socialist candidate* is calculated to disgrace the 
Socialist movement in Knghuul.** Certain members of the Fed- 
era I ion* under the leadership of C, I*. Fitzgerald and *1, Mac¬ 
donald* wrwted from it, and in February, IHHfl* formed a new 
body called ** The Socialist Cnion,” which eked out a precarious 
existence for barely two years. Far from tiring reinforced by 
the accession»»H, the Fabian* were* on the contrary, only the 
more inevitably forced to formulate their own principles, to 
mature their own individual pohey. From this time forward, 
they were classed by the Federation as « hostile body. Arid, 
an Shaw tmys* ** We ourselves knew that we should have to find 
a way for ourselves without looking to tin other bodies for 
a trustworthy trail.” 

During the years JHHfl and 1HH7, which mark the high tide 
and recession of InsurrectionUm in recent Kngli»h Socialist his 
lory, the sane tactician*, the Fabians, took little or no hand 
in the revolutionary projects for the relief of the unemployed. 
The budding economist# were not wcthlrd to street comer agito 

* Tttf? mala f*H# of tke W»l«*py **f thr Pstdsn HnrIMv «» twrr rr«-nr«!r*l 
alt drrimt rkMfy fmm ¥*bUm Trad, N*»» It, Tk» ff« 

fUariy Hitiory, t»y Mr Ktww, sail fo*m emiVvrmiUm* wilt* Mr St»«r. 
Cmafwun, also, Tk # #V4»it Atr4#ff, % Wilit«ii t-Urkej Prefsw e to Put*tea 
Btmnt*. Halt (V»„ Huwttm, (ton. 
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tions ; nor whs t Iu*ir help wanted by 1 he men who wen* organizing 
church parades and tho likt*. '1'1 n ,v *i* w «-jv year-. ot great tli.st cess 
among the labouring classes, nul only in England, but in Hol¬ 
land, in Belgium, and especially in the Tubed Stales, “ 'These 
were the days when Mr. Thninpinn told a meeting in London 
Fields that if the whole propertied class hud hut our throat 
he would cut it without a second thought if by doing **> he 
could redress the injustices of our social system; ami when Mr, 
Ilyndman was expelled from his cluh fur deducing on the 
Thames Embankment that there would he some attention paid 
to cases of starvation if a rich man were immolated on every 
pauper’s tomb. 11 Afler the 8th of February, t hat mad 

Monday of window-breaking, shop looting, and carriage- 
storming memory, Hymhimn, Champion, Burns, and Williams 
were arrested and tried for inspiring the agitation, but were 
acquitted. “ The agitation went on more violently than ever 
afterwards; and the restless activity of Champion, seconded by 
Burns’ formidable oratory, seized on every public opportunity, 
from the Lord Mayor’s Show to service* for the poor in West¬ 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s, to parade the unemployed and 
force their claims upon the attention of the public.” Champion 
gave up in disgust when, impatient of doing nothing but march¬ 
ing hungry men about the streets aml making speeches to them, 
lie encountered only refusal of his two proposals to tin- Federa¬ 
tion: either to empower him to negotiate some scheme of relief 
with his aristocratic sympathizers, or ebr go to 'Trafalgar 
Square and stay there until something should happen, .Matters 
reached a crisis when the police, alarmed by the occasional pro¬ 
posals of incendiary agitation to net London on fire »uuultniie 
ously at the Bank, St. Paul’s, the House of Commons, the Stock 
Exchange, and the Tower, cleared the unemployed out of tin* 
Square. But the agitation for right of meeting grew universal 
among the working-classes; and finally Mr, Stead, with the 
whole working-class organization at his bark, gave the word 
“To the Square!”* To the Square they all went, therefore, 

* For an Interesting account of the early rwwrmrnt* of fWMMlr con- 
sdoiiancfw in England, compare An Artist'* ttmAmhemem, hv the artist, 
Walter Cranej Chapter « Art and Socialism" pp. «4».m Methuen and 
Co., 1007. 
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8h»w tells tit. witli drum* In-nting nnd hamtera waving* In their 
tens of thousands, nominally to protest agnimd the Irtish policy 
of the Government, hut realty to maintain the right of meeting 
in Ho* Square. With tin- tuw Chief ('ommisHtcmer of Folic*#, 
however, it w«», it* mu* of Bun van's Pilgrim* put it, hut it word 
and a blow. M That rvrntful IHlh of Novrmher, 1HH7, lm« sitter 
been known its * Bloody Sunday,* The heroes of it wen* Burns 
and Cunniughamr Graham, who charged. two strong, at the 
non part of policemen round the Square and won* overpowered 
and arrested. The heroine was Mrs, Hcsnut, who may he mh\ 
without the slightest exaggeration to have nil hut killed herself 
with overwork in looking after the prisoners, and organising in 
their behalf s» * I. aw and I.ilw rtv league * with Mr, Stead. 
Meanwhile, thr fKilirr received the blessing of Mr. Gladstone; 
and Insurrrrti»*ni«w» after « two years* innings, vanished from 
ib# field and ha* not since hern heard of. For, in thr middle 
of thr revengeful growling over the defeat at thr Square, trade 
revived ; the unemployed were absorbed ; the Star newspaper ap¬ 
peared to let in light mid let off »tram; in short, the way was 
clear at U*t for Fabianism, Ih* nut forget, though, that In- 
iurrfetmnUm will rrapjiear at the nr it depression in trade as 
surely m the Min will rise to morrow morning,” * 

Being 14 disgracefully tiarkward ** in open air speaking, the 
Fabian* had hern amnewhat overlooked in ft«* excitements of 
the unemployed Agitations. They had only Shaw, Wallas and 
Mr*. Besant m against Burn*, I lyndman, Andrew flail, Tom 
Mann, Champion and Burrows, of the Federation, and numerous 
representative njirn air *|»r«krr» of thr Socialist league. The 
sole contribution of the Fabian* to the agitation was a report, 
printed in IBHff, recommending experiment* in lobrro rulture, 
and mm hinting at compulsory military service as a menus of 

# f#iMf*§ mother wm wwf *14# t» prrauMip hrrsrlf, m nitwitg wrrr )trr 
Ariatomttr ttmsi 4#« hwruititaa * h«*ei*li*t, li«t?jfr Iiwl not «Wr4 

Mawl f with a Hand »f r«g*iititfRn* t*»w »f#f* whit# walking 4a* « H**e< j.i 
K lWt with tier mm, stm iwj‘«U*4 who w*» It* twwitoaiw friulr«w« >»h *Ur 
mtiitf thte, Uh t»»W that It was (‘ttMtinKtsiw t#r»!»<•»», *(w »*;a 

she pmtestetl i * Wo, mt, thmrifr, thai'* 

Why* that ««*# m *et.ameu»t'* 
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absorbing some of the unskilled unemployed. Drawn up by 
Bland, Hughes, Podmore, Stapleton and Webb, Hum whh the first 
Fabian publication that contained any solid information. In 
June, 1886’, (he temper of the society over the social question 
having cooled to some extent, the Fabians " signalized their 
repudiation of Sectarianism" hy inviting the Radicals, the 
Secularists, and anyone else who would come, to a great confer¬ 
ence, modelled upon the Industrial Remunerative Conference, and 
dealing with the Nationalization of Land and Capital. Fifty ■ 
three societies sent delegates, and eighteen papers were read 
during the three afternoons and evenings the conference lasted. 
Among those who read papers were two Members of Parliament, 
William Morris and Dr. Aveling, of the Socialist League, Mr. 
Foote and Mr, Robertson, of the National Secular Society. 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Stuart Headlam, Dr. Paukhurst, Mrs. 
Besant, Edward Carpenter and Stuart ■Glennie represented vari¬ 
ous other shades of Socialist doctrine and belief. The main 
result of the conference was to make the Fabian* known to the 
Radical clubs and to prove that they were able to manage a 
conference in a business-like way. 

By this time the Fabians had definitely rejected Anarchism, 
and wore agreed as to the advisability of setting to work hy the 
ordinary political methods. The revolutionary hue of the *o- 
eiety, however, was uot obliterated without many wordy duels 
with that section of the Socialist League which called itself 

An+l-fInirmimduh. fldoflir tw \f J*. A T rtf. uni! 


William Morris.* It finally became necessary to put the matter 
to a vote in order to determine how many adherents Mr*. Wilson, 
the one avowed Anarchist among the Fabian*, could muster. 
There ensued a spirited debate over the advisability of the So» 












nd Ramuter. The resolution of Mrs. Bmant and Bland, in 
tvour of tlit- orgnnirotion of such a party, w m finally earned* 
hilt* Murri*** " rider** 1 diurmmtrttam'ifig m a false step tin* 
ttempt of the Bocialint* to take part in the Parliamentary cun- 
*it* was aubactjurntly rejected. The Fabian Parliamentary 
eAguc, an organisation within the aurirty itself, to which any 
‘uhlan might belong, w«» now formed in order to avoid a break 
ith the Fabian* who aym|inUua>rd with Mt%, WiUon. The pre- 
miliary manifesto of thi» bt«ly» dated February, 1KH7, give* 
n? find sketch of the Fabian policy of to-day.* The League, 
haw tell* u*» first faded into a Political (‘nminittcr of the 
ictety, and then merged silently ami p«inh*«{y into the general 
»dy. The few branches of the league which Mrs. Hraant 
irmed hi the province* bail but a short life* quite to be ex* 
ceded at this* time, fur, outside Hneialiatir circles in London* 
w •ocifty remained unknown. 

In connection with 8haw‘* own individual development, we 
mil icwti ace how the Fabians rerrivcd their training for public 
fe and became *' equipped with all the culture of the age/* 
ufftre it to state here that the Fabians bail now thoroughly 
rounded themselves in the historic, economic and moral bearings 
f Bocialism. Their rejection of Anarchism and Iu*umeUtm« 
m was not accomplished without the expenditure of many 
©rds, was not unattended by ludicrous result*. The minute* 
f the tumultuous meeting, idgnaUml by the Resant-fttand- 
[orris resolution# and attendant heated debate* rinsed with the 
gnificant words: 

M Subsequently In the meeting, the secretary received 
notice from tin* manager of Anderton** Hotel that the 
Society could not be arcmrnnmlatcd there for any further 
meeting*/* 

At my rate, even at the cost of bring refiittxl a inerting 
bee, the Fabian* had finally demolished Anarchism in the 
attract ** by grinding it between human nature and the theory 


* YtAi wanlfeata, In full* to t» t* fMtatf In Fabian Tort S*« -It, pp. t»4tk 
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of economic rent.” They now begun to train the artiltery of 
their culture and economic equipment upon practical polities. 
The Fabian Conference of IHH(i, attesting the repudiation of 
sectarianism by the Fabians, had been boycotted by the S, I), F. 
In 1888, the Fabians adopted a. policy which severed the last 
link between the Fabian Society and the Federation. The 
Fabians began to join the Liberal and Radical, or even the Con¬ 
servative, Associations, to become member* of the nearest Radieal 
Club and Co-operative Store* and, whenever possible, to be 
delegated to the Metropolitan Radical Federation and the Lib* 
oral and Radical Union, By making speeches and moving 
resolutions at the meetings of these bodies, and using the Par¬ 
liamentary candidate for the constituency as a eutspaw, the 
Fabians succeeded in “ permeating ” the party organizations, 
So adroitly did the Fabians manage their machinery of politieal 
wire-pulling that in 1888 they gained the solid advantage of 
a Progressive majority full of ideas u that would never have 
come into their heads had not the Fabians put them there,” on 
the first London County Council, In Sliaw’s words. In 1H9& : 

“ The generalship of this movement was undertaken 
chiefly by Sidney Webb, who played such bewildering con¬ 
juring tricks with the Liberal thimble* and the Fabian peas, 
that to this day both the Liberals and the Sectarian So¬ 
cialists stand aghast at him. It was exciting whilst it 
lasted, all this ‘ permeation of the Liberal party,* a* it 
was called; and no person with the smallest political intelli¬ 
gence is likely to deny that it made a foothold for u« in 
the press and pushed forward Socialism in municipal 
politics to an extent which can only be appreciated hy 
those who remember how things stood before our cam¬ 
paign. When we published 4 Fabian Essays * at the end 
of 1880, having ventured with great misgiving on a sub¬ 
scription edition of a thousand, it went off like smoke; 
and our cheap edition brought up the circulation to about 
twenty thousand. In the meantime, we had been cramming 
the public with information in tracts, cm the mode! of our 
earliest financial success in that department, namely. Fact 9 
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for Socialists, Uu* tird edition of which actually brought 
m u profit the only instance of the kind then known. In 
abort, the year* IHKH, 1H9U mw a Fabian 

bourn, . . . ** * 

In the Political Outlook, last of the Folium Essays, Hubert 
Hand wisely predicted that the moment the party leader* had 
,ntua*ked the Fahinti design#, they wmiht rally round nil tlw* 
istitutitms the Fahiati* were attacking. They might either 
iut off tli«' Fabian* by raising false S»nr»», such m Leaseholds 
'infrnnrf»i»ineid nod Ilntmlahliduumt of the Church, or, in 
rder to defeat the Fabian candidates, coalesce with their rivals 
or offlcr ju»t »», for example, the lirpubbrim** «utd Dcnmrrntit 
nited in the defeat of Henry George for mayor of New York 
*ity. In less than two year*, IthimlN prediction vra* verified. 
Vhen Sidney VVebh sought to force to fwidiftritl nctiou a cert«in 

Liberal and Kadira! ** London Member of Carl lament,, who 
ad unwarily expressed views virtually identical with Socialism, 
ht* startled politician discovered that he waa not a Socialist and 
hat Webb was. Although the word to ** clone up the ranks 
f Capitalism against the m*idiot»* invader* ** was promptly 
fjvrn, it came too late* for the jarmealitm had gone on too 
mg. But the result was the '* »hnw down ** of the Fabian hand, 
.ml the call for a “ flew deal,” In fart, the Conference of the 
mmhm and Frovincial Fahtan Sonetie* at K?»rx Hall on Febru- 
ry 0 th, WIW, was called togrther, not to celebrate the ctm- 
inuance of the |*erme«ti«n btaiMt* but to face the fact that it 
tm over. Tiir time had come for » new departure. In his 
ddre** before that conference, HUaw uidiraitatingly *aid: " So 
Smibt tin*re still remain*, in Condon, a* everywhere else, a vad 
tans of political raw material, railing dvrlf Litter a!, limbed, 
Airy, Jjdwmr, and what not, or evrn not calling itself anything 
t alt, which i* ready to take the Fahtan *t«mp if it i* adroitly 
nd politely pressed down on it. There are thousand# of thor 
uglily Hortalixrd Hadirat* to day who would have redded So 

* Tract No, 41 \ Th§ FttMm tfvHstg its Jtwrlf H teturp. t«y t ♦ lirnwfd 

law. 
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eialism fiercely if it hud been forced on them with taunts, 
threats, amt demands that they should recant all their old pro 
fcssions and commit what they regard as an net of political 
apostasy. And there are thousands more, not yet Socialized, 
who must, be dealt with in the same manner. But whilst our 
propaganda is thus still chiefly a matter of permeation, that 
game is played out in our politics. . . . We now feel that we 
have brought up all the political laggard* nnd pushed their 
parties as far as they can be pushed, and that we have therefore 
cleared the way to the beginning of the special political work 
of the Socialist—that of forming a Collectivism party of those 
who have more to gain than to lose by Collectiviuu, solidly 
arrayed against those who have more to low than to gain hy 
it.” And his final words project no absurdly Utopian dream of 
striking the shackles from the white slaves of Capital, While 
expressing undiminished hope for the powihilitlw of a distant, 
yet realizable, future, they reveal the sanity of the practical 
man of affairs, of the realist Shaw lias no often magnified ami 
celebrated. “ You know what we have gone through, and what 
you will probably have to go through. You know why we 
believe that the middle-classes will have their share in bringing 
about Socialism, and why we do not hold aloof from Radicalism, 
Trade-Unionism, or any of the movements which are tradition 
ally individualistic. You know, too, that none of you can mure 
ardently desire the formation of a genuine Collectivist jmtitieid 
party, distinct from Conservative and Liberal alike, than we 
do. But I hope you also know that there is not the slightest 
use in merely expressing your aspirations unless you ran give 
us some voting power to hack them and that your husiness in 
the provinces is, in one phrase, to create that voting jmwer. 
Whilst our backers at the polls art* counted hy ten#, we must 
continue to crawl and drudge and lecture m l**«t we can. When 
they are counted by hundreds we can permeate and trim and 
compromise. When they rise to ten* of thousands w*« shall take 
the field as an independent party. Give us hundred* of thou- 
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CHAPTER V 


U T F the art of living were only the art of dialectic! If this 

A world were a world of pure intrllret» Mr. Slmw would Ih> 
i dramatist.** Mr. Walklry damns the dramatist to deify the 
jialectician. Maitv would deny Show the possession of u heart; 
few can deny him thr possession of n remarkable brain ami a 
phenomenal faculty of telling The platform orator of 

to-day ea#y, nonchalant, resourceful, instantaneous iu repartee, 
unmatched in Aurdirew, sublime in audacity Shaw w»m once a 
trembling, shrinking novice, The veteran of n thousand verbal 
combats t« mice afraid to raise his voice; the hltigmrur, tin* 
11 quacksalver ** of » thousand mystifications, wan once afraid 
to open his mouth! After nil. tin- ” brilliant ** ami M extraor¬ 
dinary ” Bhaw i» only a self made man. The *het?r force of hi* 
will* exerted with tremendous energy ever since he came to 
man's estate, is the great motor which 1ia« carried him in his 
lifetime M from tire seventeenth to the twenty first century.** A 
icientitle natural history of Reward Slmw*# extraordinary 
»m*r should make clear to all young aspirants tiiat the extraor- 
dinartneiMi of that career lie# in it* ordinariness. Like a green¬ 
grocer and unlike a minor |w«*t,‘* «* Mr. Shaw once put it to 
ow* M I have lived instead of dreaming ami feeding myself with 
urtistic confectionery. With a little more courage* and a little 
store energy I could have done much more; and I lacked these 
burnout? in my boyhood I lived on my imagination instead of on 
soy work.** 

Bernard Hhaw ha* unravelled life** tangle* with infinite jm 
bitmee. Mu cutting of Uurdtan knots for him. To ignore his 
training, hi* dogged persistence, hi* undaunted ** push, pluck 
mil fa?na»v*franre t M i« unduly to magnify hi* natural capacity. 
Bmriftm the phenomenon and you find fctwf pemmaht \ , off with 
th# marvel and on with the matt. In a letter to me, written m 
19CML Mr. Hhaw gave due, almost undue, credit to the mtluenca 
af training; 
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“It has enabled nn* to produce an impression of being 
an extraordinarily clever, original and brilliant writer, de¬ 
ficient: only in feeling, whereas the truth ix that, though I 
am in a way a man of genius - otherwise I suppose* I could 
not have sought out and enjoyed my experiences and been 


simply bored by holidays, luxury a ml money —yet I am 
not in the least naturally ‘ brilliant/ and not at, all rend, 
or clever. If literary men generally were put through th 
mill I went through and kept out of their stuffy littl 
coteries, where works of art breed in and in until th 
intellectual and spiritual product becomes hopelessly degen 
erate, I should have a thousand rivals more brilliant fclm; 
myself. There is nothing more mischievous than the notio; 
that my works are the mere play of a delightfully cleve 
and whimsical hero of the mlrnu they are the result o 


perfectly straightforward drudgery, beginning in the in- 
epteut novel-writing juvenility, and persevered in every day 
for twenty-five years/ 1 


The combination of supreme audacity with a sort of expansive 
and ludicrous self-consciousness has enabled Shaw to secure 
many of his most comic effects, And yet he once said with 
unreasonable modesty that anybody could get his skill for the 
same price, and that a good many people could probably get 
it cheaper. He wrested his srlf-ronsciotisneftK to his own ends. 


m * 

comic force. The apocryphal incident of Demosthenes and the 
pebbles finds its analogue in the caw* of Shaw, Only the moat 
persistent and long-continued efforts enabled him to acquire that 
sublime hardihood in platform speaking which he deprecntingly 
denominates “ ordinary »elf-pos»p#*ion/ , When Lerky, In 1879, 
first dragged him to a meeting of the Zetetic&l Society, Shaw 
knew absolutely nothing about public meeting* or public order, 
I remember a talk with Mr. Shaw one day at Ayot 8t. fLaw¬ 
rence over the morning meal, M 1 had an air of impudence, 
of course/’ said Mr, Shaw, “ but was really an arrant coward, 
nervous and self-conscious to a heartrending degree. Yet I 
could not hold my tongue. I started up and said something 
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n the debate, nod then frit tlmt I Imd nmdu such a fool of 
iiyiu'lf (mm* vanity; for l had probably done nothing in the 
east noteworthy ) Unit 1 vowed I would join the uneiety, go every 
veek, speak every wok, and lacuna* n speaker or perish in the 
ittempt. Ami l carried out this resolution. I mdFered agonies 
hat no one #u»perted. During the speech of the debater I 
•esolvcd to follow, my heart used to tieiit m painfully as a 
*reru it’s going under tire for the first linn*. I mu Id not use 
totes; when I looked at the paper in my hand l could not collect 
tty self enough to decipher it word. And of the four or five 
vretehed point** that were my pretext for this ghastly practice 
»f mine, I invariably forgot three the best three.’ 1 Yet in 
tome remarkable way Shaw managed to keep his nervousness 
i secret from everyone except himself, for at hi* third meeting 
w was asked to take the chair. Ur bore out the impress ion 
» had created of tiring rather uppish and self°possessed by 
leeepting m off handedty m if lie were the Hjicaker »f the House 
if Commons. Hr afterwards confessed to me that the secretary 
.irolmbly got the first inkling of hi* hidden terror by seeing that 
li» hand shook so that he could hardly sign the minute# of the 
previous meeting. There must have t«*m something provocative, 
lowever, even in 8ttaw*« nervous bravado. Hit apeeehei*, one 
roagittc*, must have I wen little less dreaded by the society than 
;hey were by Hlinw himself, yet it is significant tlmt they were 
etdom ignoml. The «jirakrr of the evening, in replying it the 
®d» Usually paid Shaw the ijuestiouablr eompliment of add re## - 
ng himself with some vigour to Hhnw V remark#, and seldom in 
in appreciative vein. Convrrsaut with the politieal tlwwiw of 
dill and the evolutionary theories of Darwin and hi# school, 
3haw tai, on the oilier ham), ** horribly ignorant ** of the 
society*# subject*. Hr knew nothing of political economy; 
noreover, he wm a foreigner ami « recluse. Kerrything struck 
lii mind at an angle that produced reffee thins eptite a# ptu/hng 
is it present, hut not *u dasding. Hi# one »urri*»«, it appears, 
«i achieved whrn the •«»firi| paid It* Art, of which it was 
stupendously ignorant, tin* tribute of «ctting aside an evening 
W a paper on it by a lady in ttw ** wwthetie *' dre** of the 
jeriod. ** t wiped tbv door with that meeting,** Shaw mire told 
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me, “ and .several members omlessed tu me ufternurds that it 
was this performance that first math* them reconsider their first 
impression of me as a discordant idiot 

Shaw persevered doggedly, taking the thmr at owry oppor¬ 
tunity. Like the humiliated, defiant Disraeli, m his \ irgin 
spee(d) in the House of ('ominous, Shaw r« so|\«d that some day 
his mocking colleagues should hear, n\ e, ami heed him. He 
haunted public meetings, so he says, “ Hke an ojfieer nlllnfed with 
cowardice, who takes every opportunity of going under fin* to 
get over it and learn his htisim After his mm rj si«}|| to 

Socialism, lie grew increasingly zealous n-* a jmhlie speaker. He 
was so full of Socialism that he made the natural mistake of 
dragging it in by the ears at every opportunity, (hi one occur 
sion he bo annoyed an audience at South Hare Hint, fur the 
only time in his life, he was met with a demount rat ion of im¬ 
patience, “ I took the hint so rapidly and apprehensively that 
no great harm was done,” Mr. Shaw oner said to on-; ” hut 1 
still remember it. u« an unpleasant ami mortifying discovery 
that there is a limit even to the patience of that poor, helpless, 
long-Kiiffering animal, the public, with political speaker*.’* Such 
an incident had never occurred tie fore; and although Shaw has 
spent, liis life in deriding ihe public, he )m» taken care that such 
a mortifying experience never occur again. Shaw now began 
to devole most of Ids time to Socialist propagandAm, An 
eventful experience came to him in IKKS, when he accepted an 
invitation to address a workmen’s club at Woolwich, At first 
he thought of writing a lecture ami cun of committing it to 
memory; for it seemed hardly possible to »p»ak for an hour, 

wil'.hmil. h>v I . urhi.il hi. hint tuftierf u utwiictt i v f ,,r t <•»* nnimh,* 


in a debate. He now realised that if he were to sjwak often 
on Socialism'--as he fully meant to do - writing and learning 
by rote would be impossible for mere want of time. He made 
a few notes, being by this time cool enough to ta* whir to use 
them. He found Ida feet without losing his head: the sense of 
social injustice loosened his tongue. The lecture, railed 
“ Thieves,” was a demonstration of the thesis that the pro¬ 
prietor of an unearned income inflicted on the community ex¬ 
actly the same injury as u burglar. Fortified by steva irulig- 
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Sh«* N H, ^ r f,sr »*» bmir rm.ilv. From tfmt time forth hr 
itI«* r **tt th«* ImMlo huh. 

f ft MftFt'h* tHMt>, Shun jmrfirijmtt*iI hs it iiorir* of public <lf*- 
n * ^ ,u| ^h i*ht»‘r Iu-ttit111**» Smith Flare, Pinuhttry, 
-j£„C Here fur thr fit M time tri«-tl hi<* Imtnl, in n fairly J«rg v 
•jj^ 11•* atoliem'i* 'uttiilni hv ImmlmF tii*trioi of Kfort'*, 

i,c tttli'un nisti Iinhvt«ltmh»»tu ** tin* general tilh* of this 

jt‘y« t*f SlUnlttV at t‘ l noun I* rtufr 6 *.* Filin ttns it (htring Utulef‘ 
V**-hu**K for Shu*', who hmf neither the experience nor the mvMT 
f lt irt* <*f hi* eoliragur*. It |*rrlw|»'i fur thi* rratiui that hr 
c |jcl partieulnrly «h»t ingtthh hnou If, hi* opponent giving 

jj$jji nn gmxl n*» hr »nit. Mr», l!r%rtiit, si born orator, hsw intrr- 
c j4t»v*K »**«! eloquent, mhiir Wrbtt quite rriijrtnl Slmw, positively 
iUinihshti?^ Im mlvermry. One «h» kin* him writ itt this 
iiiit ml »*««**» h<me\rr, »nul (tint if Ilrritanl Him* knew nothing, 
lie ii* vrntrtl »• hr went along. Tin- lightness of fmtdt* thr nim* 
bk'm*** of intellect, krkrii rtnilph fr itrtrinpfurnt. At this time 
•fclic* e-lever young Irishman hail wither memory enough for 
offtH’tiw fart*, tu»r presence of mint! enough to Ik* At) winy 
vviittirr in thbatc, 

IS?** nnr h«a I rt uieaatiml thr all butportiifit influence Sidney 
Wei *b ha® exerted upon Hhitw'a ram r, dating from that mem- 
amtllr rvrniog «t thr /,rtrtiml S*»riety t»h**fi Slmw gittot in 
open in mi Him I wonder «t that ftttrarlr of rftVrlivrWM and model 
of possession. Sh«w*s admiration has waxed, not wafted, 

with the passage of tune. To *lav hr regard* Wthh »,# titu* of 
thn ffloat rstf«i»rihf»rf Hint mpshlr no n «litr. *J*}»r rritir mho, 

* On M«rrh sill* Mr® Aooir tlr®#«t ff / ai 4 a« Harirtjr) apofef* mrmf 'Str 
CZr€tt‘iri&* tirailt, ” *|y»«t lt*r **»|®t<rtirr »*l* rl**s«-* »bt) ||»r it)Mvit tut 

C!*iy^iw-*t IttrtussKP# l* tMiltirnni li» Ibr »*f tin? uftitimnlly, awl might 

to put »« nut t« l*jr tryUUti<n«" l*n 11 th, Mr t# H Sh«» 

(Fahtan Awlrf^ I rrf»# J!rv t’. W Fun), »nh$rri, ** lt»«) Shr writ a*. ,*f 
titer orrmatlatmi lip* lf«r»efr# uf iim iatttf »ml r*laHt n * > 

Of tlw r»w«tf|- ftmtt |»Ht«|r twtwru, In lip* Stair," flit M«f*h *«'th, Mr 
Sklitry Wrht* f F#t 4 #ti y J |% T 14 K#f»kr* oi?t‘|r-.t ” I hat 

Uto |*r)ttci|t)r« nf listtt #fr ««, «tnt in art r Sth, 
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THE CART AND TRUMPET 

in Disraelian phrase, regards Shaw as “ one vast appropriation 
danse,” will find some support for this belief in Shaw’s state¬ 
ment that the difference between Shaw with Webb’s brains and 
knowledge at his disposal, and Shaw by himself, is enormous 
“ Nobody has as yet gauged it,” Mr. Shaw once said in a letter 
to me, “ because as I am an incorrigible mountebank, and Webb 
is one of the simplest of geniuses, I have always been in the 
centre of the stage whilst Webb has been prompting me, invisible, 
from the side.” Shaw’s faculties of acquisitiveness and appro¬ 
priation are enormously developed, a fact once comically accen¬ 
tuated by him in the frank avowal he once made to me: “I am 
an expert picker of other men’s brains, and I have been ex¬ 
ceptionally fortunate in my friends.” 

It was not without severe training and incessant work that 
Shaw and his fellow Fabians acquired the equipment in the his¬ 
toric and economic weapons of Social Democracy, comparable 
to that which Ferdinand Lassalle in his day so defiantly flaunted 
in the faces of his adversaries. While Stead, Hyndman and 
Burns were organizing the unemployed agitation in the streets, 
the Fabians were diligently training themselves for public life. 
Frank Podniorc, a Post Office civil servant, and Edward Rey¬ 
nolds Pease, present secretary of the Fabian Society, two orig¬ 
inal Fabians, were great friends, and the earliest Fabian meet¬ 
ings were held alternately at Pease’s rooms in Osnaburgh Street, 
and at Podmore’s, in Dean’s Yard, Westminster.* Certain of 

# At. this lime, It Ik Interesting to recall, Pease and Podmore were deeply 
Interested in the Psychical Research Society, which had its office in the 
Dean’s Yard rooms. In this way the Fabians, Shaw in particular, were 
brought in close touch with the exploits of this society at its most exciting 
period, when Madame Blavnisky was exposed by the American, R. Hodgson. 
Compare, for example, Shaw’s two book-veviews in the Pall Mall Gazette: 
A tfcotland Yard for tfpec iron, being a notice of the Proceedings of the 
tfacialy for Psychical llcttearch (January 23d, 1886), and A Life of 
Madame Jilavafsky (January Olh, 1887). On one eventful evening Shaw 
attended a Fabian meeting, then went on to hear the end of a Psychical 
Research s&ance, and ended by sleeping in a haunted house with a com¬ 
mittee of ghost-hunters. Picture, if you can, Shaw’s deep mortification, 
his intense disgust over having a nightmare on that night of all nights, 
and waking up In u corner of the room struggling desperately with the 
ghost. 


cultivated by dogged practice.” And of Ins three warm fnemi 
he freely eon f eased: u They knocked a tremendous lot of not 
nen«e, ignorance ami vulgarity out of me, for wt- were on (jull 
ruthless terms with one another,” 

Another associate, one of the Fabian essayist* am! now 
journalist, Hubert Bland, was- and is >itill of great value t 
Shaw and libs colleague#, by reason of his strong Individualit 
and hard common sense, and on account of the fact that h 


Ills wife, the very clever woman and distinguished author, 
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the first seven or eight, yearn of it* existence. During the era 
of the Hampstead Historic Club, Bland had a circle of hia 
own at Blacklieath; and although Hampstead, lying north of 
London, was quite out of Bland's district, Shaw and his friends 
used HomcHmes to descend on his evening parties. Bland had 
an utter contempt for the Bohemiunism of Shaw and his com¬ 
panions, evincing it by wearing invariably an irreproachable 
frock-coat, tall hat, anti a single eyeglass which infuriated every¬ 
body. Mrs. Bland graciously humoured the reckless Bohemian- 
ism of the tnxou riant Fabians, and on one memorable occasion 
stopped them at her door, went for needle and thread, and— 
perhaps with a faint hope of preserving the haut ton of her 
social evening —then and there sewed up the sleeve of Sidney 
Olivier's brown velveteen jacket. A dernier rexxort, for the 
sleeve was all hut torn out! There was some compensation 
in the fact that, even then, Olivier fully looked the dignified 
part he was one day to fill. But it is not easy to doubt that 
the arrant Bohemianism of the luckless Fabians, their reckless 
disregard of evening dress, must have been very trying to the 
decorum of Blackhcath. 

Of fierce Norman exterior and great physical strength, Bland 
dominated others by force of sheer she. Pugnacious, powerful, 
a skilled pugilist, and with a voice which Mr. Shaw once accu¬ 
rately described ns being exactly ** like the scream of an eagle,'* 
he made such it formidable antagonist that no one dared be 
uncivil to him. dust as William Clarke always combated and 
consequently stimulated Hhaw by a diametrically opposite point 
of view, so Bland exerted a like influence upon Sidney Webb, 
and indirectly upon Hhaw. Htrongly Conservative and Im¬ 
perialist by temperament, Bland stood in sharp contrast to tin; 
Millite, Benthamite recruits of the Fabian Society. There 
were many other clever fellows, many other good friends 
in Shaw's circle at this time; but through circumstances 
of time, place and marriage ~Hthe change* and chances of 
this mortal lift*—they could not he in such close touch with 
Shaw, Webb, Olivier and Wallas as were these four with one 
another. 
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recipient, like Molicre always taking his material where he 
found it. In lii.s own peruliai and, at Hint '., \ndly irritating 
way, he made his personality strongly felt. everting great iufiu ■ 
cnee by sheer force of a sort of per\»WM- common mom*. To 
employ Poe’s apt descriptive, he was the Imp of the Perverse 
made flesh* In the circle of the Fabian* there was room for 
considerable strife of temperaments and in the other Socialist 
societies, quarrels and splits and schisms were rather frequent. 
Unquestionably Shaw’s quintessential service to the Fabians lay 
in his pioneering ideas and Ids knack of drafting tilings in 
literary form and arranging his colleagues' idea* for them with 
Irish lucidity. A somewhat less conspicuous, yet little less im¬ 
portant, service consisted in chairing the atmosphere, in easing 
off the personal friction which not infrequently produced smoke 
and at times threatened to kindle a conflagration. 'Phis pej-Miiml 
friction Shaw managed to eliminate in a most charnel emtie 


outrageous want of it. Whenever there wio » grievance, mdcnr 

of trying to patch matters up, Shaw would deliberately betray 
everybody's confidence after the fashion of Sidney Trcfu*is, lijv 
stating it before the whole set in the mod umndroudy e\ag 
gerated terms. What would have been the result among ne 
quaintances less closely linked by tie** of personal friendship it 
is easy to imagine. The usual remit, however, of Shaw’* hazard- 


his monstrous exaggerations, and whatever of grit-van 


first denounced as a reckless mischief maker, am! afterward* for¬ 
given as a privileged lunatic. 

Once every fortnight, for a number of years, Shaw attended 
the meetings of the Hampstead Historic Flub; and in the 
alternate weeks he spent a night at a private circle of econo¬ 
mists which subsequently developed into The Itoyid Hcoimmie 
Society. Fabian, and (‘specially Shavian, Socialism i* strictly 
economic in character, n circumstance due in no small mriwtiA* 
to the fact that in this circle of economist» the uncial question 
was left out and the work kept on ah-drnrl economic linen. In 
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“ I mailt- nil inv uniuumtnnee* think me madder than 
usual hy thr nitts which I attended debating 

nor idle* mist haunted alt sorts of hole-and-corner debates 
and public inertings isnd made sj>cerhe« at them. I wan 
Prrddtnl of tin* I meat Government Hoard at an amateur 
Parliament when* a Fabim* ministry had to put its pro¬ 
posals into black ami whit** in the shape of Parliamentary 
Hill*. Every Sunday I lee turn! on some subject I wanted 
to tench to mv»elf; and it was not until I had come to the 
point of Iwing able to deliver nr |m rate lectures, without 
notes* <m Rent, Interest, PmtlU, \Vngea, Toryism, lubcral- 
t»m, Socialom* ( ommuninm, Anarchism, Trade-Unionism, 
t*ii operation, Democracy, the Division of Society into 
(‘lasses, and the Suitability of Human Nature to Systems 
of Trust Distribution, that I was able to handle Social 
Democracy a* it must fie handled before it can be preached 
in such » way a* to present it to every sort of man from 
hi* own particular jmint of view. In old lecture lists of 
the Society you will find my name down for twelve different 
lectures or so. Nowaday* (1HD8), I have only one, for 
which tine (M-rretary i» good rmmgh to invent four or five 
different jtainr*, u * 

The only opponents wh« t»rld their own against the jPabiana 
m debate, mm like I^vy and Foote, had learned in the harsh 
achmd of rHjierirticr; like tla* Fabian*, they had found pleasure 
nml profit in »|»raking, in debating, and in picking up bits of 
social information in the i«»t out of tbc*w»y places. It was 
this keen Socialistic aci|ui*itivrw*« of tin* Fabians, their rendi- 
nr#.* to r*chew the ctmvmttonal atmmcmrnts for the pleasure 
to la* derived from speaking several nights each week, which 
prepared them f*»r the *!mtuoiw platform campaigns of the 
future. And such fun it mm to the Fabian swashbucklers! 
After bung ** driven in disgrace w mit of Anderton** Hotel, and 
»iih*«tiiriitly out of a rtwfirl near Wardmir Stm*t In which 
they bad anight sanctuary, the Fabian* went to Willi*** Rooms, 

* Tract N». It, Th* rfwriafy its gmrfy Jfbtory, hy (l Bernard 

{thaw. 
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the most aristocratic and also, ns it turned out, the cheapen!, 
place of meeting in Lomton. ” Our favourite sport,” Huy H Shaw, 
“ was inviting politicians ami economists to lecture to m Si> and 
then falling on them with all our erudition and debating nkilU 
and making them wish they had never been horn.” () n one 
occasion the Fabians confuted Go-operation in the ponton of 
Mr. Benjamin Jones on a point on which, us Shaw afterwards 
confessed, they subsequently found reason to believe that they 
were entirely in the wrong and be entirely in the right. 'The 
16th of March, 1888, commemorates the moat signal victory 
of the Fabians in this species of guerrilla warfare. On that 
night of glorious memory a well-known member of Parliament, 
now the Secretary of State for War, hired into the Fab inn 
ambuscade, was butchered to make a Fabian holiday. 'The 
following ludicrous account of the incident was written by the 
Individualist, Mr. G. Standring, in Thr HndlvaU March IT'Hu 
1888. Picture to yourself the scene a spacious and lofty 
apartment, brilliantly lighted by scores of wax candles in hand¬ 
some candelabra, and about eighty ladies and gentlemen, «catcd 
around on comfortable chairs, lying in wait f or the unsuspecting 
M.P. The company is composed almost exclusively of members 
of the Fabian Society • u A Socialist body whose motto is: 
Don’t be in a hurry; but. when you r/o go it, go it thick ! ” 

“ Such were thr surroundings when, on March 16th, Mr, 
R. B, Haldane, M»l\» was brought forth to meet his- fate. 
The hon. gentleman, who is n lawyer and Member for 
Haddingtonshire, was annmsnml to speak on * KhcHchI 
Remedies for Economic Evils,’ but one could easily «ee 
that this was a mere ruse of war. The Fabian fighters 
were drawn up in battle array before the Chairman’s table, 
ready for the fatal onslaught, 

“ Truth to tell, Mr, Haldane did not appear at all 
alarmed at the prospect, of his impending butchery, Kreet 
and manly, he stood at the table, anti in calm, well-cho»ert 
language showed cause for his belief that Radical princi¬ 
ples and Radical methods are sufficient to cure the evils 
of society. He then critically examined a Fabian pmrrt- 
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phlet, 4 Tin* True Rmlunl Programme,* and pul in de- 
imirriTs thereto. The lorn. mid learned gentleman spoke 
far im hour, nml «*» I ml on my cushioned chair* meant- 
paused round about by Socialist s, breathing nn atmosphere 
impregnated with Socialism, I listened* and daftly mtir- 
iimmh 4 Verily, nn angel hath route dawn from heaven! * 

11 An the lad words of Mr. Haldane tlirtl away, the short* 
»hftrp four* of the Uhairmau** vain* told that the carnage 
was. about to I'timiiirmt, After some desultory questioning* 
Mr, Sidney Wild* sprung to hi* feet* eager, excited and 
anxiuu* to shake tin- lift* out of Mr, Haldane before anyone 
eUe could get nt him. I Jr spoke mt rapidly m to become 
at time?* altmud incoherent. Mr. Webb Nectued to be 
charged with mutter mmigli fur a fortnight, and hr wa* 
naturally de*irmn* to firr n» much of it as jmaiublr into 
the body of tin* enemy. At length tin* warning bull of 
the Chairman wa* heard, and the a Dark was continued by 
Mr*. Annie linmnt* who, standing with lirr bark to the 
fen’* mnuumally fared rmiiul to rtttphaaiite « point. Then 
up rmv George Ilrrimrd Hhuw, and m hr «qHike, hi* gesture* 
suggested to me the idea that hr Imd got Mr. Haldane 
impaled upon a needle, and pieking him to piece# 

limb by limb, m wicked t*oy» disintegrate Hies, Mr, Hhaw 
went over the Radical line* «• laid down by hi* opponent, 
and this wa* the Jmrdets of hi* *ung: Ttwt i» no good, 
this »i no good, the other i« no good while you f§*atf« nine 
hundred thousand million*, in the «lmpr of Kent and In¬ 
herent* iff the hand* of an idle rlaw, f,et u* nationalize 
the nine hundred thousand million*, and all the*** (Radical) 
thing* shall tw added unto ymi. Mr. Shaw fired a Parthian 
ahot a* be «mt down. Mr. lialdanr had apokrtt of rdm*n 
tl«if elementary ami technical, a* a mean* of advancing 
nattonal welfare. Shaw mrt this with open scorn, «nd 
declared that the piimI ti»eftd and necewiary kind of rdur* 
ii«i wa-« flit? wlf4r»ti«« of the l.ilirtml party I With that hr 
suWtitd m a »##*«rsitrr Imth of Fabian laughter. 

u Tilt masaaere mm completed by two other menthrr# of 
tb# Society* and then the Uhaurman railed upon Mr, Hal 
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exaggeration, clinical lectures upon the social anatomy of mtr 
time. Shaw, the public man, the man of affair#, never the literary 
recluse of the ivory tower, stands revealed alike in criticism 
and drama. There is more truth than jest in HlrnwV statement, 
generally greeted with derisive scepticism, that hi» plays differ 
from those of other dramatists because he has la-tit a vestryman 
and borough councillor. And there U scarcely a play of 
Shaw’s which does not bear the hall-mark of the facile debater. 
His weekly feuillctona, his literary criticisms, provocative, argu¬ 
mentative, controversial, smack of the arena and the public 
platform. 

This close touch with actual life, this vital association with 
public effort and social reform, have imparted to Hhaw*# literary 
productions a rare, an unique flavour. He has gone down 
unflinchingly into the pitiless and dusty arena to joust against 
all comers. 81mw has never lived the literary life, never be¬ 
longed to a literary club. lie has never lived ** Vaufiuitr tm 
guotidunw d'un Hamlet who, ah Maeterlinck assert#, ha* time 
to live because he does not net, Hhaw has found life in act ion, 
action in life. Although lie brought all his powers unsparingly 
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to the criticism of the tine arts, he never frequented their social 
.surrounding*. \\ hen he wiw not actually writing or attending 
prfurnmners* hi* time was fully taken up by public work, in 
which h»* was* fortunate enough to la* n»*oeiaied with a few men 
ttf exceptional ability and character. From 1885 to 1888, lie 
ww* criticizing twjokfe in tin* Pull Mull (lux fttc an<l pictures in 
the Wofltl. This left him hi* evening?* free; consequently he did 
a tremendous iiiiimint of puhlie sjmnking and debuting- -speak¬ 
ing in the open air, in the streets, in the parks, at demonHtra- 
thm-* Mill where ami everywhere. While he never belonged to 
a literary club, so called, he was a member of several literary 
soviettr» in London. Hi* intimate nequuintunee with Shake- 
»|H«re *»»* improved by hi» quiet literary off'mights at the New 
Shake* j**«rr Horiety under F. ,1. Furnival, Elected a member 
of the Browning Society by mistake, Slmw stood by the mistake 
willingly enough* and »|Kmt many breezy and delightful evenings 
at its meeting*. ** The pafwr* thought that the Browning 
Society w«* «n «**cmhtagr of long haired rsthetes,” Shaw once 
remarked to me; " in truth, it was a conventicle where pious 
l«dir* disputed about religion with Furuivah and Gunner and 
1 egged them «»n.** * W lien Furnival founded the Shelley So¬ 
ciety, Shaw, t*f course, joined that, ami became an extremely 
enthusiastic and energetic mettdwr. It wtw at the Shelley 
Society*# find targe meeting that Shaw startled London by 
announcing himself ««* ** like Shelley, a Socialist, an atheist, 
ami a vegetarian.*' t Shaw w«» afterwards active in forwarding 
the flnr jwrfnrttianrr of TAr fVwrs, given by the Shelley Society, 
trfore it auceitmbed to it# I wavy printer*}* bilk Such were 
Slinw*» recreation*; but his main btwncw wax SomlUm. It 
an* fir#! come flr»t nerved with Shaw, Whenever he received 

* THr ikmmr itete refermf t« U ft. V K. fk*nit#f, M.A., now II runner 
«f Kr*#ii«»w*|r S4ck'i*r» **t tlw* l*#Jwr»ity (*otk*|{r, l»iwrjwK>J. 

; White tttiAW tm ttiird g***|»liely numtwo of time* that lie wan an 
sthriU, Hit h#fr l* twcrfcMiry Shaw has always hml « strung 

N'tiwr «»f »|4ritti»t thing* i til* ttf atheism sboubl always Ik* 

taken with thr cvmtrst. •* If this h*» retlfhm*** I# ha# vlrfuaUv *ftht In 
rrj»ty to of rvtigUm, "thro I am an athcM. ’ In the 

raw uf Htwtlej, II I* per ferity plait, that Hbftw meant that He wa* all them* 
thing* a Morta!t*t, an •tbrUl **«t a vegetarian to the SwUeyan ww. 
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an invitation for a lecture, like his own character Morcll, ho 
gave the applicant the first date he had vacant, whether it, wan 
for a street corner, a chapel, or a drawing-room. He spoke to 
audiences of every description, from University dons to London 
washerwomen. From 1888 to 181)5, with virtually no exception, 
he delivered a harangue, with debate, questions, and so on, 
every Sunday—sometimes twice or even thrice—and on a good 
many weekdays. This teeming and tumultuous life was passed 
on many platforms, from the British Association to the triangle 
at the corner of Salmon’s Lane in Limehouse. 

In 1888, when he became a critic of music, Shaw was re¬ 
stricted solely to lectures on Sundays, as he could not foresee 
whether he should have the opera or a concert to attend on 
week-nights. It is remarkable how much he managed to do, 
even with this handicap, especially as he had to speak usually 
on short notice.* At last, as was inevitable with a man burning 
the candle at both ends, the strain began to tell; Shaw found 
it impossible to deal with all the applications he received. For 
an advanced and persistently progressive thinker like Shaw, the* 
unavoidable repetition of the old figures and the old demonstra¬ 
tions in time grew irksome, lie felt the danger of becoming, 
like Morell, a windbag— what George Ade calla a “ hot-air ma¬ 
chine.” By 1805, the machine was no longer by any means in 
full blast; the breakdown of Shaw’s health, in 1898, finished him 
as a systematic and indefatigable propagandist. His work 
wont on almost uninterrupted, however, although it was no 
longer explicit propagandism. Indeed, he worked more strenu¬ 
ously than ever on the 8t. Patterns Vestry, now the St. Pan eras 
Borough Council. Since 1898, Slmw has lectured only oeca- 

♦“Tttke the amusing, cynical, remarkable Georg® Barnard Shaw, whose 
Irish humour and brilliant gifts haw partly helped, partly hindered the 
(Fabian) Society’s popularity. This mm will rise from an elaborate criti¬ 
cism of last night’s opera or Itichter concert (he Is the musical critic of the 
World), and after a light, purely vegetarian meed, will go down to some 
far-off club in South London or to some street corner In East London, or 
to some recognised place of meeting In one of the parka, and will there 
speak to poor men about their economic position and their political duties,”— 
William Clarke, In Th» FabUm Soeh/y and It* Work Preface to Pahtem 
Baaayt. Ball Publishing Co., Boston, 1908 , 
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nally* but often enough fur a limn who wishes to preserve 
Ittmlth and strength. Ilia labour »* h»«tl of tin? Fabian So- 
ly, during the ><**«» HUM!* m giving ft*rm nrnl rlcflmteneii 
tin? policy of tins! «ini'l y, om- of tin- grcatnit works of 
life- II work to who h hr gate hm time and energy without 
it. Many «»f hi* Fabian colb-agum imurnl uir that no one 
; llrntnrd Slum could hmr arcumplidit-d Mi *»gtml and io 
•eping n victory. Within » year or t*u, hr will dmihtle## 
ign lii» arduous dot u s h« ad «ml i-nitre of tin* Fabian 

;jety. Arnl it i» probable, hr rn'riitlv fold i»r, that hr will 
! er again undertake «iu»t In r plat form campaign, 
thaw’s M knack of drafting thing*," *» hr rail* it, has played 
in considerable figure m hi* career, Simultaneously with his 
perate attack on thv platform, Shaw was acquiring what hr 
laminate* the ** committer habit." Whenever hr joined a 
krty— t veil tlir ftrtrtiral In# marked rtccutivr nihility »atm 
,Cttl him on thr committer, In learning thr habit* of public? 
i and action »i*mdta*iemidy with llir art uf public speaking, 
gained a great deal of valuable ripe rimer experience which 
mot hr acquired «t con** otmnn! gn«o%«-*, Tin? constant and 
rtmnotiumn critici*ui of mm who »< r, «| many fsciiftta much 
tr and better informed than loom If, drVrlojtrd in Hbaw two 
tilictivr trait* self powotum and unptiamdy, It i# certain 
it hii rxjwrietirr a* a man of affair* actively engaged in public 
rk, municipal and )w»l»tu *d, g**r him that {whim! tfsr-nfcnw 
awhtlgc of tlw itirrlwutisti} and nature of {ad it teal illusiun 
kh seem* m$ cynical to tlir *j*rrt*for* m fftifil, 

According to the rurrmt %»*•«, Hhaw ha* always burn a 
rnctou* titan rater* like a lion going about seeking whom hr 
ght ikvour. tin ti*r contrary, m«tr*d **f Hinging down thr 
ttftUffc to any and every one, Shaw nrter challenged anyone 
dWbata with him in jnibbe To Hh*w, it seemed an unfair 
aetke for a «r**onrd public *pr*hrr, «ml no te*t at all *»f 
l valklity of hi* ease a duel »( tongues, of tiw mntr value 
Ift any fttkr «irf of dorl l»i tlir eighth-*, thr Socialist 
agU#t of which W illiani Mt»m* •«* tlir leading figure, m*dr 
tfftirl to arrange a fkhatr between Shaw and I’barb-* Jirad 
tgh» fh» hod graduated from boy evangelism t«» thr rank of 
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the most formidable debater to be found in the Hmcr of 
Commons. In more than one place, hut notably in The Quint, > 
sence of Ibsenum, Shaw has paid the highest tribute to the 
remarkable qualities of Bradlaugh as- thinker and dialectician. 
The Socialist League challenged Brndlnugh to debate, and 
chose Shaw as their champion, although he was not even a 
member of that body. Bradlaugh made it a condition that 
Shaw should bo bound by all the pamphlets and utterances of 
the Social Democratic. Federation, a strongly anti Fabian body. 
Had Shaw been richer in experience in such matters, he would 
undoubtedly have let Bradlaugh make what conditions he 
pleased, and then said his say without troubling about them. 
As it was, Shaw proposed a simple proposition, " Will Social 
ism benefit the English people? ” with a simple, general definition 
of Socialism. But Bradlaugh refused this; and the debate - 
as Bradlaugh probably in tended—-did not come off. At the 
time, Shaw was somewhat relieved over the issue, being very 
doubtful of his ability to make any great showing against 
Bradlaugh; he has since privately expressed his regret that the 
debate did not take place. Bradlaugh wits a tremendous de¬ 
bater, and in point of a personal thunder and hypnotism ” 
Shaw would have been, in sporting parlance, outclassed. But 
to Shaw, whose forte is always offence, it would have Iwcn a great 
gratification to tackle Bradlaugh in his own hull the Hail of 
Science, in Old Street, St. Luke’s. At least Shaw emild have 
had hia any. 

At a later time, Bradlaugh debated the question of the Eight- 
Hours’ Day with IL M. Ilyndman— their second platform 
encounter. But both sides were dissatisfied, as neither of them 
stuck to his subject, and the result was inconclusive, A debate 
on the same question was then arranged lief ween Shaw and 
G. W. Foote, Btudlaugh’s successor as President of the National 
Secular Society. In this, Shaw’s only public set debate with the 
exception of one in earlier days at South Place chapel, the ques¬ 
tion was ably and carefully argued by both parties, without 
rancour, bitterness, or personal abuse.* The debate lasting 

* In a long contemporary account of the debate, a French newspaper 
commented approvingly on the high tone maintained throughout, okclmr 
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a night*, *m! pte-mbd m,r !»>• Mr <; HUndring ««(J Mr 
E. Fr«»r in turn, **» l»-M «t tlir Hdl „f .Science* London! 
January Uth and lAth, 1H01 The verlmfim report, which 
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‘oration, “ I%v*-rv ipintimi tmi»t hr threshed m it hv public 
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rattttler with f«i«rltt»**4 an ii h*» <, , hatur of having in the 
Mat mtiflitiun «»f wtrii, tliru I reply tu John Milton that 
IPg# lertwrtt Hhaw h«» *ren it put to *!mtnr very often/* 
iw maintained that a r«dm turn «»f hum* would r «i*r wage*, 
s price*, and that doing »l hv I** the only jmtaible any 
doing it. Hi* t'h**»«g word* rI#mirror hr* view of the 
§jbf$ Of HwwiJiMft, thr Usimiii *»f it% r%is!rftrr, 

** I «ft wilt *«y, f»*r mv*rlf, that thr debate ha* krrt 
* phiwant «nr to tor, l»*r»sstr «f thr frmn\h term* on 
which Mr. j*o*«tr anti t *ta»»*| I r%rn imagine tlttff it & 
bond briween Mr F**»*tr and »nt*r!f that iswf serve a little 
f® ttplain flit*. Mr fA**»tr <*nd t, m* a certain •iitijerl 
thr *s»tahli*h#t| religion of t)o* country entertain the name 
yfcw*. Now, ttitiwr v#r«» ti*tr difcrirtl «if attention Y**rv 
itroogly toward* flu necessity of maintaining tlir frrednm 
tff til# individual to hold wh«t % nr* » tic hkr* t to have frre 
dbt» of *prerh and a**or*«t«w f«r tlw puf|Ki*e of f«dh*«mg 
Otlt of! hi* rondnnim*, ##»il « genuim- rulture 
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founded on finds, and not on tin* dogmas of any church 
whatsoever. I confess that in tin* day* bi-fort* I hud studied 
economic questions l was filled with I lit* necessit y of indi¬ 
vidual frmlom cm these points, and that 1 also had that 
strong distrust of the* State* which Mr. Foote has expressed 
here to-night. But when my attention was turned to the 
economic side of the question, i soon heeume convinced thut 
the real secret of the State** hostility to the advance of 


the importance of individual freedom of speech, w I nl*o 
urge cm the workers tlmt they cannot possibly help them¬ 
selves by individual action so long m this terrible State 
is outside them, and ready to out them down at every 
point, I believe that they can, by concerted action, not 
merely in Irade unions, hut in a united democracy, get 


liberty than licence of speech, lie never submitted hi* intfflU- 

* The Legal Eight limit* tyueatUtn. A two-nlght** puhHe debate be¬ 
tween Mr, G. W, Foote mid Mr, George Bernard Himw, VerbaUm Hcport* 
Londons 11. Forder, §8, Stonecutter Street, E.C, 189), 
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genre, hi* will, or hi* power to alien domination, He lms never 
belonged to any political party, rightly considered, never 
cringed under any lash, never mdi/ed in his own experience what 
he himself 1m# called the only real trngetly: “ the being uised by 
pemmnllyunindcd men for purpose* which you recognize a§ 
bane.” It was the determination to remain untrammelled in 
thought and action which forbade his ever accepting payment 
for speaking. Very often provincial Sunday Societies invited 
him to come down for the usual ten guineas fee and give the 
usual sort of lecture, avoiding politics and religion. Shaw*# 
invariable answer to such requests was that he never lectured 
on anything hut politics and religion, ami that his fee was the 
price of his railway ticket thint class, if the place was further 
off than he could afford to go at his own expense. The Sunday 
Society would then 41 come around ** and assure Shaw that he 
might, «n these terms, lecture on anything he liked: and he 
Always did. Occasionally, to avoid embarrassing other lecturers 
who lived hy lecturing, the thing was done by a debit and credit 
entry: that is, Shaw took the usual fee and expense*, And gave 
it hack an a donation to the society, Shaw once related to me 
the circumstances of a most interesting cmtret<tmp» t which 
Alone would suffice to justify his tie si re fur freedom of speech, 
hiii wisdom in arming himself against the accusation of being 
a professional Agitator. ** At the eh*ction of IttUi, I was mak¬ 
ing a speech in the Town Hall of Dover, when a man row and 
shouted to the audience not to let itself Ik* talked to hy a hired 
speaker from London. I immediately offered to sell him my 
emolument* for five pound*. II** hesitated; and I came down 
to four pounds. At last I offered to take five shilling* half a- 

crown—a shilling’. sixpence for my fee*, and when he would 

not take them at that, claimed that hr must know jierfrrtly 
well that I was there at my own expense. If I had m»t been 
able to do thi% the meeting, which was a difficult and hostile 
one (Dover tiring a ho petes*, corrupt Tory constituency) would 
probably have been broken tip.” 

Ai Mr. Clarence Hook ha* remarked, lamdon first ojwned 
her eye* in wonder over the versatile **<», II. H.*‘ when *hr di«- 
covered that in the daytime he preached revolt to the grimy 

lit 
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East from a tub, and in tin* evening ■'•at William Areher and 
lht< cultured West into penis of merriment over hi** Arms nn<{ 
the fiftin, In those halcyon transpontine day** began 

to take paiiiH lo be present at Shaw \ delightful dialectical per 
fornmnecH at Battersea. Shaw lectured oftt n in Bat t 11st n ta* 
eauHe it wax John Burns’ utmngludd. NV\«r h as Shun shy- 
rocketing brilliance more effect *\cly displaced than m one of 
his orations at the Washington Mum* Hall, with ( h iu< u! Ed 
wards in the chair. In this oration he pr*t\« d that no eon 
elusion could be drawn from a bare |iri»hoiu»i of Socialism m 
to what side a man would take on any ronr**te political i- mu. 
In speaking of this remarkahle effort, Mr. Slrnw recently told 
me the following incident: " I remember hearing n workman say 
to his wife as I came up behind them on my way to the station; 
* When I hear a man of intellect bilk like that for a whole 
evening, it makes me feel like a worm,’ Which made me feel 
horribly ashamed of myself. I frit the *Jmhlm -4 of impostor*, 
somehow, though really I gave him the best lecture I could,” 
With the exception of his two nights* wrestle with U. W. Foote, 
Shaw’s most sustained effort - an oration bating about four 
hours--was delivered in the open air on a Sunday murmug at 
Trnfford Bridge, Manchester. Shaw take'* ph amir m declaring 
tlml one of his best speeches, aland mi hour and a half long, 
was delivered in Hyde Bark in the pouring rain to m\ policemen 
sent to wnich him, and the secret«r> of the lilt!*■ society that had 
invited him to speak. ** 1 was determined to interest those 
policemen, because n» they were sent th» r«- to ii%t* n to me, their 
ordinary course, after living once convinced that I was a rea¬ 
sonable and well-conducted person, would la- to jmy no further 
attention. But I quite enter!ninrd thrm. I ran still «r 
their waterproof cape* Miming in the rum when I abut my 
eyes.’* 

Courage and daring, m well **» fertility and invent ivrne**, 
often enabled Shaw to carry hi* $min! or to !»«*,- hi« my, in the 
face of violent and almost invincible opposition, f!»• ha* more 
than once actually voted against Socialism in order t« forward 
the motion in hand. And oner, in HI. James’s Hull* London, 
at a meeting in favour of Woman’* Suffrage, hr ventured with 
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siutw upon » ruriuua trick, tin* detail* of which lie once related 
tu me: 

•'Just la* fore I spoke n hostile contingent elite*ml the 
room, and i »nw Hint we were outnumbered* a ml that an 
smemhmnt would hr carried against m. They were all 
HoriftlfeU of the anti Fahinu sort* led hy a man whom I 
knew very well, mul who whs at that time worn out with 
public agitation nmt private worry* no that he wna excita¬ 
ble almost to frrir/y* It occurred tu me that if they* instead 
of carrying an amendment, could l»* goaded to break up 
the meeting ntui disgrace themselves, the honours would 
remain with m. I made a sjwreh that would have made 
» bishop aw«f ii nd ft atirep fight. My friend the enemy, 
stung lavmtd rmluranee, dashed madly tu the platform 
to aitawer me thru and there. Uts followers, thinking he 
wit* feuding « charge, irudatitly stormed the platform, and 
broke up the meeting. Thru the assailant* reconstituted 
the meeting and appointed one of their number chairman. 

I then tlrmnmlcil a bearing, which was duly granted me a* 
a matter of fair play, amt I bail another innings with 
great natfefaetion to mysirlf. No harm was done and no 
blow struck* hut the jmjw'r* next morning described a scene 
of violence and destruction that left nothing to be desired 
hy the ino«t »nngu»n«ry »ehoolboy. M 

Like llwrrt, Hhaw h«« Iwrrty rumpr-d the honour of tiring im- 
prfemmU an honour which, it fe needle** to any, he never 
nought. Fortunately for Shaw, the religion* people always 
joined with tlir Hncialfet* to resist the police. Twin*, in dif 
Heultfe* rafeed hy attempt* of the police to s»t«*t *tm*t. meetings 
Bhnw wm within nit ace of going to pritiin. The fir*t time, 
the police capitulated on the morning of the day when Hlrnw 
wm tlir choaen victim. Tltr *rr«»wt time Rhaw #«* mt fort mint** 
an to have in a metnlirr of a rival Hueialfet society a disputant 
for tlie martyr** palm, (hie can *ympathi*r with Shawfe *errrt 
rtlfef when, on « division* life rival defeated him bv two vote*! 

On# of the nm*t remarkable apeafcrra in England to day, tier* 
nurd Hhaw i* not simply a talent, a prmmality; he it a public 
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institution. People flock to his lecture* ami mldre*»e*, and bin 
bans mots arc quoted in London, New York, Beilin, Vienna and 
St. Peleraburg. lit* ih tin* mod universally' disunited man of 
letters now living. Not mure By run lm» any British author 
enjoyed an international audience and vogue comparable to 
that enjoyed by Bernard Shaw. No one in our time in Shaw’# 
equal in searching analysis and trenchant exposition of the ilk 
of modern society. Ills ability to »er *tark reality and to know 
it for his own makes of him the most powerful pamphleteer, 
the most acute journalist publicist since the days of Swift, 
His indictments of the fundamental structure of contemporary 
society prove him the greatest master of emote irony »mrt? the 
days of Voltaire. Inferior to Anatole France in artistry ami 
urbanity, Shaw excels him in tin* strenumisness of his* personal 
sincerity and in the seojH* of ht* purpose, Shaw** manner of 
speaking is as individual, m distinctive, m is lit* style as an 
essayist or his fingering aw a dramatist. That priceless and 
inalienable gift which has helped to make draft Jnitre* the leader 
of modern Socialist*--™the power of touching the emotum*—«j« 
a quality which Shaw, like Disraeli before him, wholly lacks, 
In Shaw there is no spark of the mesmeric force, the hypnotic 
power of the horn orator; he lacks that romance, that power 
of dramatic visualixation, which it* a quality of all true oratory. 
While it. in true that people do not ** orate ** in Kuglaml m 
they do in America, still there is a vast difference between tlw 
born orator, likt* dntrnht or Mrs. Ibmmit, mmt the practised 
public speaker, like Shaw*. All that rotiM tie acquired, Shaw 
acquired. Not Charles Bradlangh himself had a more thorough 
training than had Shaw, lie is facile, fluent «nd fertile; he 
doei not leave all hts qualities behind him when he mounts 
the platform. In fine, Slwtw has fulfilled to the letter hw early 
vow, solemnly taken the night he joined the 7MHw&l Horiety. 
He has delivered considerably more than m thousand public 
addresses, and the best of them wen* mmtwplmm of their kind. 
And yet Shaw has only n very ordinary voin?; and in order 
to make himself comfortably beard by a large audience he has 
to be very careful with his articulation and to speak mm though 
he were addressing the auditor furthest from him, 
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With hi* long, loose form, hi* baggy and rather b mar re 
clothe#, hi# nonchalant, quizzical, extemporaneous appearance*; 
with his red hair and sernggty heard, his pallid face, his bleak 
smile, his searching eyes flashing from under his crooked brows; 
with his general air of assurance, privilege and impudence—Ber- 
nard Shaw is the jester at the court of King Demos. Startling, 


press ion. Shaw was once completely 
in rose after he lmd completed a nmg- 


what does that matter to me? I still have my principles.'" 
Shaw had to admit, a# lie once told me in speaking of the 
incident, that this was unanswerable and thoroughly sound 
at bottom. w Tall me disagreeable, only call me something," 
clamours Shaw i ° for thru I have roused you from your stupid 
fcorjwr and made you think a new thought.’* The incarnation 
of intellect* not of hypnotism, of reason, not of oratory, this 
strange image of Tolstoy as hr was in hi* middle years has 
always made his andiron? think new thoughts. He has never 
given the audience wlwt it liked; he has always given it what 
he liked, and what he thought it needed : a hitter and tonic 
draught. The successes of the orator who i» the mere mouth¬ 
piece of his audience have never tarn his. But he has achieved 
a more enviable ami more arduous distinction; 1 have heard 
him say with genuine pride that more titan once he has Item 
the most unpopular man in » meeting, and yet carried a reso¬ 
lution against the most popular orator present by driving 
home its necessity. For the transport* which the popular 
orator raises by voicing popular sentiment Shaw ha* no use. 
Of the orator’s power of rntrancing people and having his 
own way at the same time be has never had a trace, lie is 
the arch-f up of personal hypnotism, of romance, of sensuous 
glamour. He ha* sought Hie accomplishment of the demand of 
hie will; he never practised speaking as an art or an nreom■ 
ptiaHment. The deni re for that, tie once told me. would never 
have nerved him to utter a word in public, dost »* 7m!a used 
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hie journalistic work hh n hammer to drive hi* views into the 
brain of tin* public, Shaw mcd hi-* tlmhrticnl skill n* n wcnptm, 
ae a means to the end of making people Hunk. Urn- might truly 
say of all the thing* that he lm» either sjmkrri »»r written : *' IU 
donncnt d pauer furkuMtwitnt." A* n speaker, he first startled 
and provoked his audience to thought, and then nnuihihttrd their 
objections with the award of logic and the rapier of wit. IIi» 
ready answer for every searching query, his instantaneous leap 
over every tripping barrier* seemed to the novice n proof of 
very genius. To strange audiences, hi** rvndiuc,* in answering 
questions and meeting hostile argument* wim-d a* ton idling, 
miraculous. On several different occasion* 1 have heard Mr. 
Shaw modestly give the explanation of tin* apparently magic 
performance. “ The mwton w*u that every Irmly the same 
questions and uses the mine argument*. 1 knew the moat ef¬ 
fective replies by heart. Before the questioner or thtmter had 
uttered his first word I knew exactly a fiat hr warn going to 
say, and floored him with an apparent impromptu that Ivad 
done duly fifty times before.” Shaw always carefully thought 
out the tiling for hmwelf in advance, ami, which *» far more 
important, had thought out not only an effective, hut #*i*« a 
witty answer to the objections that were certain to In* rained. 
This is the secret of Shaw’s mirce#* in every U*k winch he Inw 
undertaken: to think each thing out fur liium-If, mid to much 
it in terms of scathing satire mid firry wit. I ft* t» the wptkml 
Socratic method pushed to the limit. 

Confronted with the point blank qm*»fi«»; *' To what do you 
owe your marvellous gift for public speaking ’* Shaw rharac* 
teriitieally replied: ” My marvellous gift for public speaking in 
only part of the G. B. 8. legend. I am no orator, mid I have 
neither memory enough nor presence of mind enough to i*e a 
really good debater, though I often imn In tw when I mm on 
ground that i« familiar to me and new to my opponent*. I 
learned to apeak an men learn to «kate or to cycle • tty doggedly 
making a fool of mywdf until I got ua*?d to it. Thru 1 firaefiiwd 
it in the open air—at the utrect comer, in the market aqua re* 
in the park—the beet achool. 1 am comparatively out of prac¬ 
tice now, but I talked a good deal to audfcnw ail through the 
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1 0NTK heard a Socialist «f world wide renown accuse Ber¬ 
nard Shaw of nn inronsistmry which, to him, wax little short 
of inexplicable. To every charge of ittetmaintenry, Slmw is 
always ready with the effective rejoinder; *’ I'hommr ithiwnh c*t 
cflm qui w changt jamah.” To Shaw, the stationary h the 
stagnant, evolution l» progress. That rare literary phenomenon, 
« master of the rtuuir spirit, Shaw is not only Milling to admit 
for the nimrr the in«iiwi»trmnr» in Ida own make-up; he i« 
positively eager to make thereof genuine com it* capital. 

To the public, Hlmw is hi* own greatest paradox. What 
defence, they a*k, run In* devised for * man rooted in Nict?,- 
acheism, who champion* the Kuem!i»m which Nirtxarhe mocked? 
Reconcile the ardent apostle of the levelling democracy of a 
Socml Democratic Hcptdilic with tin* avowed advocate of the 
doctrine* of Itwrn and Niet/whr, the intellectual aristocrat* of 
thii distinctly social era? Identify tin* agitation for interna¬ 
tional disarmament, for universal {ware, with one who wing* 
of arms and the superman ? The Irish NieDschr, the rlaring 
pilgrim in search of a moral I’ltima Thule, with one who ha* 
forcibly declared the itupua*ihiliiy of •n«rrl*i*m? The evntt 
grind preaching the hmthrrhood of man with one who rrpmli 
ate* the pacifying sedative: •* Hir«, yr arr hrtdhcr*, w in the 
statement that he Has no brnttwr*. and if he had, he would in 
all probability not agree with them? What faith h to Ive put 
in thf economic grounding of ««r who, in thr course of two 
or three years, turned front vigorous defence of Marx*» value 
theory to its ** absolute detuoldiou, on devonian lines, with hi* 
own Ham) ” ? 

It is wry difficult to understand Shaw** fundamental philoso¬ 
phy of Borialism without a thorough kwiwledgr of thr evolu¬ 
tionary run mu? of hi* thought. 'I*he particular Urand of So™ 
ciaUiia denominated Shavian «* riot a bundle uf prejudice* oi 
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an immature youth, hut tin* integration of years of day»by-day 
observations of life and character, ns well nx of political and 
economic science. The diversities of Socialistic faith have been 
wittily exhibited by Shaw in the opening scenes of the third 
act of Man and Superman , Roughly speaking, there are three 
kinds of Socialists: theoretical, Utopian and practical. Lammlle 
and Marx, Liebknecht and Rebel, Gutadc ami Jaurfai, Hymi¬ 
ni an and Kropotkin, Shelley and Morris, George ami Bellamy, 
Shaw and Webb, carry the stamp of the cobweb spinner, the 
dreamer, or of the man of affairs. It ii* Shaw’s supreme dis¬ 
tinction that, beginning as doctrinaire, he has ended as practical 
opportunist. He has sought to traverse the chasm between 
democracy and social-democracy, by the aid of a solid economic 
structure, rather than by the rainbow bridge of sentimentality 
and Utopism. No scheme finds favour in his eyes which does 
not irresistibly commend itself to his intelligence. He has 
found the ** true ” doctrine of Socialism in repudiation of the 
follies of Impossibilism. 

Shaw has unhesitatingly given credit to Henry George for 
the great impetus he gave to Socialism in England, and, in 
particular, for the important part George played in his own 
career. In speaking of the memorable evening in lSHI, when, 
under the inspiration of George’s stirring and rlmjuent words, 
he first began to realise the importance of the economic basis, 
Shaw recently wrote: * 

u One evening in the early eighties I fmmd myself-—! 
forget how and cannot imagine why in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, listening to an Amer¬ 
ican finishing a speech on the I#and Question. I knew he 
was an American, because he pronounced * necessarily , ~— 
a favourite word of Ids—with the accent tin the third sylla¬ 
ble instead of the first; because he was delilierately and 
intentionally oratorical, which is not customary among shy 
people like the English ; because he spoke of Liberty, Jus- 

* Letter to HatnlSn Garland, aa Chairman of the Committee, the JPrmeM# 
and Povtrty dinner, New York, January 04th, 1904, The letter, dated 
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tun*. Truth* Natural l*uw, and other strange eighteenth- 
century superstitions; ami because he explained with great 
Jdmplieity and sincerity the views of the Creator, who had 
gone completely »ut of fashion in London in the previous 
decade ami had not been heart! of there since. I noticed, 
also, that he wm* a horn orator, and that he had small, 
plump, pretty hands. 

u Now *d that time I was a young man not much past 
twenty five, of a very revolutionary and contradictory 
temperament, full of Darw in and Tyndall, of Shelley and 
De Quineey, of .Michael Angelo and licethuven, and never 
having in my life studied social questions from the 
economic point of view, except that I had once, in my hoy * 
hood, read a pamphlet by John Stuart .Mill on the Irish 
Land Question. The result of my hearing the speech, and 
buying from one «f the stewards of the meeting a copy 
of 4 Prugre** and Poverty * for sixpence (Heaven only 
know* where I got that aixpcnrr!), was that I plunged 
into & four** of economic study, »nd at a very early utage 
of it became a Socialist anti sjtoke from that very plat¬ 
form on the Mine great subject, »ml from hundred* of 
other* m well, sometimes addressing distinguished awem- 
blip* in a formal manner, aumrtimes* standing on a bor- 
rowed chair at a street corner, or simply on the kerbstone. 
And I» too, had my oratorical successes; for I can still 
recall with aorne vanity a wet afternoon (Sunday, of course ) 
on C'hxpham Common, wlien I rollrrted m much ax sixteen 
ami sixpence in my hat after my lecture, for the Cause. 
And that all the work wax not mere ga«, let tlie feats ami 
pamphlet* of tbr Fabian Horirty attest* 

** When I waa thint swept into the great Boeialist revival 
of lllftS, 1 found that Svr-xixthx of I hoar who were swept 
in with me had hem converted by Henry George, 'rids 
fact would have been far ttmrr widely acknowledged bad it 
not been that it wa* not poaiubl* for us to stop where 
Henry George stopped, . . He mm only ilir immstremx 

absurdity of tbr private appropriation of rent, and be 
believed that if you took that bunk® of the |«Hir man*# 
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back, he couhi help himself <mt ea-dlv sh u pioneer cj 
a pre-empted clearing. Hut tin* moment tie took no Knj, 
lislmmn to that point, tin* Knglidmmu *nw at tmre tlu 
the remedy was not ho simple io I tint, mol t hat the urgt 
ment carried us much further, even to the point of tub 
industrial reconstruction. Tliio (ioir^- actually ft * 1 
hound to attack the SocialUm he had crrulrti; arid t| 
moment the antagonism wn« declared, ami to tie a Hear 
Georgeite meant to la* nit nuti Socialist, m«i»c of the St 
ciatiHtH whom he lout converted became n*dmmed t»f t hoi 
origin and concealed it; whilst others, including uiysell 
had to fight hard against the Singh* Tux propaganda. 1 " 

However carefully other English Hw*mii»U have ende«vmtrt‘i 
to minimize or deny out rigid the iiwiurntmo influence «f Hear 
George, certainly Shaw has neither denied nor belittled thei 
debt. If we outgrew ‘ Progress and Poverty * in many way? 
so did he himself too; and it j» perhaps jted m well that h 
did not know too much when he math* hi* great campaign here 
for the complexity of the problem would have overwhelmed bin 
if he had realized it; or, if it had not, it would have remlrrn 
him unintelligible. Nobody has ever got nw«v, of ever wil 
get away, from the truth* that were the centre of hi* prnpn 
ganda: his errors anybody ran get away from.** And ye 
ShawN insularity and seme of Hriti»h sujwrioritv stick* me 
in the statement that certain of the English Sncmh*t«, inrhul 
ing hiniscJf, regretted that George was an American, and, there 
fore, neecKHarily about fifty years out of dale in hi* economic; 
and sociology from the point of view of no older country! Tlu 
absurdity of such a contention i* glaringly patent on eoinpaibm 
of Progress’ and Povrrtif with the tract* of the Fabian Soei. tv 
during its early period; George was at least fifty year* ahemi 
of the English Socialists, iiwtrad of the reverse. With that 
grandiose conceit which is an essential item of hi* “ «tnrk in 
trade,” Shaw has expressed hi* cngrrfte** to play the part of 
Henry George to Amerien. " What George did «*»t I, llt *h you, 
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m national property a* cheerfully a* you took over the copy- 
rights of nit iny early book*, you would find them excellent 
institution?** quite in the path of progressive {-volution* and by 
no mean* to 1 m- dhemirnged or left unregulated ax if they were 
nolxuly'* bu«une*n hut their own, It in n great pity that you 
all take America for granteti became ytm wen* horn in it, L 
who have never e runted the Atlantic* and have taken nothing 
American for granted, find I know ten limes ns much about 
your country a* you tit* youro-he*; and my ambition i« to 
repay my debt to Ih nry George by coming over home day and 
trying to do for yrnir young men what Henry George did 
nearly a quarter of a century ago for me.*' 

While Henry George and hi?* i'ntgrm* ami Pmrrty were the 
prime motors in directing Slwtw to Socialism, it was Karl Marx 
and hi* Capital that first shunted Shaw on to the economic 
tack. In lHH'fr, the 1 •nitniian mininter, Mr. Philip II. Wiek- 
ateed, contrihuted to Tt* Hap n criticism of Marx from the point 
of view of the school of mathematician economists founded in 
England on the treatise tm Political Economy published hy the 
late Stanley Jrvmt* in IH7 L * Mr. Wiek»teed, whose writing* 
an Dante and Scandinavian literature are well known* was a 
remarkable linguht, » poptibir preacher, and an excellent man. 
To the fact, however, that he w*u a mathematician i* largely 
attributable hi* deep interest in devons* theory of value, which 
sclent Ideally demolished the rl«»»ir«l theory of Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and (‘airne*, with it* adaptation to Socialism hy 
Hodgskin and Marx. To hi* mathematical training, alio, may 
be aacrilatl tin? lucidity and logical clarity of his application 
of the devonian machinery to Marxian theory. Hii abject wa» 
the deification of Marx by English Socialist* at that time that 
Hyndman, ttlwitti Shaw thought should answer tlir article, pooh 
piKihed Wirk*trrd a# lament h ld» notice, Hut the Omimchure 

* In the early etgbtU* the uwitiiMy m«ira*it*r fh-thtf *m purr based hy 
ttUNW IfarisiMiM Mrary ttptr 1’rrry Frost aw) 

Jaynes, Mr, Wtrfc%tr«l'# art (Hr, pointed /*** *t ('ritlri****. »p 

paired In fw /%, New Her Ira, V«t If., f»*gr* fw+ij putdidK-r*, 

The Modem IW, * printing taadiwa* conduct «*l by Mr»r» M tt. tliam- 
ptott mid JL C, EtnUger. 
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and Infallilnlitv of Mnr\ were rudely 4mken: Mr. WickMeci! 
firticlt* lmd to ho answered. Somr year# tutor ll vutlumn aeetuu 
Shaw of having ** rushed in ’’ to defend Mnr\ ; Imt tin- tjnestii 
hero is not of wlrnt Mr. llymhmm think*': it i'< n questinn < 
fact. Shaw wiw earnestly requested by the proprietor* of 7’ 
Day to answer Mr. Wirk*tred; Imt ho replied at min- tin 
though he had read Das K a pi tat In* "in not uu economist, hi 
that the reply should come from someone with u rent imudet 
of the subject. At last, after a discussion one tiny in St. Paul 
Churchyard, Front disconsolately reumrkotl to Shaw that if 1 
wouldn’t do it, he supposed he. Front, must. Suddenly Sim 
realized, as he very recently told me, that tu me of the other 
so far as he could sets knew any more about the subject than 1 
himself did; and he consented <m the solemn condition thi 
Wickstml was to he allowed space for u rejoinder. Shaw wi 
not so blind as not to he deeply impressed by hit own ignorant 
of what Carlyle called the ” dismal science **; hr realized tl 
importance to himself of getting a sound theoretic tiimii, u 
read Jevona,” he afterwards wrote, “ «nd math* a fearfi 
struggle to guess what bin confounded differential* meant; ft, 
I knew as little of the calculus ns n pig doc* »f a holiday,” I 
his article entitled The Jnamati (Yititmm ttf Mars, which wn 
more of a counterblast than a thorough «nnly*i* and di»ru»*io 
of Mr. Wickedeed’s ejioeh making article, Shaw had not a wor 
to say in defence of Mart’s oversight of " abstract utility.” 
Quite clever in it* Shavian way, Shaw*# article ilid not get r 
the root of the matter at nil, which wit# not unnatural, run»« 
ering that he was a novice, and, m he afterward# freely itc 
mitted, completely wrong in the bargain. After the apprumnt 
of Mr. WiekstmPa brief rejoinder on page# 177 1711 of tli 
same volume, the incident was* for ionic time. Hoard. 

The discussion only whetted Bhnw*» inter* *t and left hii 
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this Ilr»t {rriiimiitith impression, hi** mixgiving* found expression 
in n |JuHIi»I**‘tI idler, m nlueli hr jocularly pointed out that 
what Mur\ hud proved wn% that Hr were all robbing each other, 
and not that «mr class wan robbing another. A joke, founded 
an clever ignorance, omv hr n pour beginning for a career; 
yet in thi* way wn* Shan ’« career in an economist begun. Shaw 
never doubted, mi green wns hr, that IIvinhnan or nmuc other 
leader would at oner expose the fallacy in bin letter, and teach 
him something thereby. Tin fart that nobody did probably 
started the misgiving that led him to devote no tuueh time and 
thought to economic*. 

It wan not without many struggles, however, that Shaw wan 
eventually persuaded to «er the fallacies in Marx’# economics. 
In the Hampstead Historic Society, that mutual aid association, 
and in long private discussions with Sidney Webb, Shaw kept 
at the subject of Marx, defending him by every shift he could 
think of. All tin* time, at Imtturn, Shaw wa» satisfied neither 
with hi» own position nor with Webb’s, which was that of John 
Stuart Mill He had always mistrusted mathematical symbol* 
liner the time of hi* school days, when a plausible schoolboy 
lined to prove ti* him by algebra that one equal# two pre 
gumahW by one of the inadmissible division by zero proofs, 
The boy always tiegafi by saying: “ Let % Hlww «tw no 

harm in admitting that, and thr proof followed with apparently 
rigorous exactness. ** Thr effect was not to make me proceed 
habitually on tin? assumption that one equal# two,” I once 
Heard him mw with a boyish laugh; " but to impress upon me 
that there wax a screw haute snmrwhere in the algebraic art, and 
a chance for me to art it right some day when I had time to 
look into the subject.” Anti **», when he saw *f exons’ hi# 
differential# and hi# infinitesimal#. Shaw at mire thought of the 
plausible hay, and was flrrd to tiiwl that loose screw in devonian 
economics, Tile difficulty he felt most wp that hr rtnild not, 
among Horialtsfs, get into a sufficiently abstract atmosphere t** 
arrift at tin? pure theory «f tin* thing. It w«* essential to 
dhrorc# tint dweuwum* absolutely from the uncial question. K«r» 
toaatoly, yet oddly enough, it *#* Wirkstecd himself who helped 
Shaw to what he wanted. (h*r of Wiehstocd’s friends, m prow 
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porous stockbroker named BeeTm, began inviting a circle of 
friends interested in economics ttj his house, 'The 7’o Dai/ din 
mission luid established friendly relations between Shaw and 


Journal , and outgrew Keeton’s drawing room. Mr, Shaw onee 
remarked to me that his great difficulty was to set* through 
Marx’s fallacy in assuming that ntmtrnet Inbotir was the unique 
factor by which the celebrated equation of Value was divisible. 
“ I couldn’t, for the life of me,” said Mr. Shaw, '* see any 


2a~hdb appeared to me as absurd as 2 wrens I «S apples.” 

In a letter to me Mr, Shaw once related the following story 
of his economic education a story which gives the lie to hix 
own strictures on University education. Ami in conversation he 
recently admitted to me that this economic training corre¬ 
sponded closely to the highest form of University instruction.* 
“ During those years Wicksteed expounded 1 final utility * to ur 


* The lending members of this el ah were Heeltm, Wlrhstwl, TaxwclU 
Graham Wallas, I'\ V. Kdgeworth, Alfred Marshall, tfdwwrd I’tornf ogham, 
Charles Wright and Armltagr Hmlth. The club met mrmthiv frmn No¬ 
vember to June- -during the years IHH4 to IHH9 inrltedvr, »h«* it came 
to an end through the formation of what was formally rutUIrd Th» Hen- 
nomic (Huh, organised mnlnly id the Instance of Alfred Marshall, tt may 
be worthy of mention that W icksterd dedieated hi* .Hlpkahet uf Hrnmn** 
for to this dub. Shaw joined tins club bccati** he wanted to learn #t*»tmct 
economies, and he oecHsionally contributed something to Urn programme 
himself. On Novemlwr 9th, IHWf, for rxampir, he read a tmmt* before 
the society on the subject of Irtorett, 
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thi* ‘Baltic’ (Ihr Loudon Wheat Exchange), or tin* like, to 
explahi the market* to and afterward* have his information 
reduced to *Ie\oitiaii theory, Aiming university profeaaora of 
economic* Kdgrwnrth and 1‘oxwdl stuck 1 1 * u» pretty constantly, 
and W. Cuiminglmiu turned op m-cuHimwdly. Of course, the 
atmosphere wn* h,v no menu® Shavian; hut tirnt whs exactly 
what I wanted. "I he Sarinii»t platform ttmi my journalistic 
pulpit* involved n condaut and mod provoentive forcing* of 
people to face tin* practical cunx* tponcra of theories tuul beliefs, 
ami to draw mordant runtrnd» Mwerit what they professed 
or what their thrurii « involved ami their life iuul eonduet. Thi* 
made dispassionate disni-«iun of abstract theory impowdble, At 
Breton's tire conditions were practically university condition*. 
There wm a tacit understanding that the calculus of utilitirx 
and the theory of rxebange must hr completely isolated from 
the fart that wr lived, m Morris'* imdimval captain put it, by 
* robbing the poor.* ** 

In the heated discussion* over Marx'* economic thcoriei which 
followed during tbr next few yeart», Shaw enjoyed nu immense 
advantage in that nobody else in the Socialist movement had 
gone through thi® discipline, which rctpitrrd considerable perse- 
veranrt* and deep scientific rmivirtmu. It ended, put Shaw main¬ 
tains* in b»» finding mil Marx and Ilyndinan completely a* 
economist*. In Hliaw's present view Mart «»* lew an economist 
titan a revolutionary Socialist, employing political eronoitty as 
a weapon against 1»» advcr*ar»r» • to Marx, the economir theory 
of Kicardo w**« simply a M stick to Iwat tla* capitalist dog/* 
To Ilyndfiwn, doubt of any part of the ** ttihlr of the working 
t rlaase* “ w«# Soriab*t heresy ; the whole issue resolved itself iotti 
ther|ite»tit»« whethe r J r%on» wa» a Socialist «y an anti Snrndi'.t 0 
No doubt the iuftu*ner who ls imnol Shaw to devote himself to 
economic studies w«* In* tired uf a wr«|H»n, but be did not stop 
to mk whether the strrl ramie from a Socialist foundry or nut. 
u The Marxian »trrl *#« nlw «x • snapping in my hand," 1 »*m c 

* A* fair m IWM Sir. It pel furl Il#% is 11**1 Jo«n« 

Wm the 0»rre t»i»I of r4j«lf«tl»m. 1«* umkrtnltw IHr MsrsUn llrofjf 

of tain# In the inter* * 1 % «f ***<le» *wl |»«ili5!«■ «| t 

Ilfs M fit*#*re***# # li'i # .1/,* y *s* *ss, | 

im 







any economic pretemdons at nil; hut it is muiirhubb* thut tt; 
moat aueecKaful attack an fur on tin* value theory of Karl Mar 
htiH conic from Mr, Philip Wickstmh a well kwmn t’mtnrm 
minister, who in an able follower of Jevon* in economic*,” Him' 
waw now the complete devonian, hud thrown the Marxian theor 
completely over, and exactly located the step Marx nswm 
Shaw hinwelf readily ndmitn that Marx came within one »te 
of the real Kolution. Whilst Marx left Shaw unconvinced a 
to Marxian economies, he left him profoundly imbued wit 

* Tills Show nehlrved with great Miree** In hi* review, in Ihrrr |»rt^, n 
JDm Kapltat, Kngib.lt tnm*intltm, which appeared in the Xstomal H*furnt *i 

f The Satiutut( Hr far mar, imw r^Unri, tiurn the wrrJtly organ ttf th 
National Secular SiH’Irty, editors, Charles Itrudlsiigh amt Annie ISewnt 
policy, Atheism, Mitlthtistimlaiu ami itrptiWlrufilbw. Tbr*r artietrs, thre 
in number, under the general hewtlng h'atl M*r* *t»*i * thu Kapitni 
appeared in Vol. I., pages Hi m, lim tm, tt?, tin. <)» mvtvlng « ebetju 
for these article* at * rule which ttr frit mrr the Ha form* 

could not afford, Hh«w fniiiitl that the ImtrArrtit Mr*, lirwuit |hh| mud 
a contribution from her private purse, which tttww timrmimklk'dty hurts 
back with indignant gratitmk. 
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Marxian conviction*. In Marx, Shaw discerned one who ** wrote 
of tin* nineteenth century in if it were u cloud \mnumg down the 
wind, changing it« dmpr nml fading m it govn; whilst Ricardo 
the stockbroker nml I)e Quiucey tin* high Tory, »ut comfortably 
down before it in their oilier and *tudy chairs ns if it were the 
Great Wall of C 1mm, sale to Inst until the Day of Judgment 
with an occasional cont of whitewash." While refusing to deify 
Mars an a god, Slmw lauds him with what is, for him, the rarest 
of panegyric*. “He (Marti never condescends to cast a 
glance of useless longing at the past: his cry to the present i« 
always, 4 Pn*s by: we are waiting for the future." Nor k the 
future at Ml mysterious, uncertain, or dreadful to him. There 
ii not a word of hope or fear, nor appeal to chance or provi¬ 
dence, nor vain remonstrance with Nature, nor optimism, nor 
enthusiasm, nor pessimism, nor cynicism, nor any other familiar 
sign of the giddiness which seize# men when they climb to 
heights which command a view of the past, present nml future 
of human society, Marx keeps hist bend like a goth He has 
discovered the law of social development, nml knows wtint must 
come. The thread of history i* in his hand/* 

The point to he grouped, however* is contained in Bhaw’t 
admonition: “ Read Jrvmu anti the rest for your economies, 
and read Marx for the history of their working in the past, and 
the condition* of their application in the present. And never 
mind the metaphysics,** Hlmw stood upon the shoulder# of 
giants, for Jrvon* had laid the foundation*, and Wickiteed it 
wm who first pointed out to Kugiish HnrialUt* the flaw in 
Marx’* analysis of wares.* lint in that remarkably succinct 
and lucid style for which h** is justly famous, Hlmw elaborately 
analyied the tjueit humble point* in the Marxian structure and 
explained the latent error# involved, for the comprehension, not 
simply of the economist, hut of the manm-ihe-street. It is 
neither possible, nor even desirable, here to give the step’* by 
which Shaw controverted M«r\; reference to HhawN numerous 

* These idte** mmm t» bate fmuwt mpwmtmm stmattsiwousty l« gnjdsro! 
and Austria. CVaojwire Tk» Tkwry mf Knmimf, % W H .tpma*. 

hffidon, tbit i Qrmmd^m 4m by AnUm Meager, 

VtaM, lift. 
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articles on the subject will give these to the curious. Rut th 
conclusions he reached are worthy of enumeration.* In th 
first place, Hhaw objected to Marx's dogmatic assertion of th 
generally accepted Ricardian theory that " wares in which cqun 
quantities of labour are embodied, or which can he product*! 
in the same time, have the same value ”; mul for the simpl 
reason that the devonian theory called this dogma into question 
In the second place, following Wieknteed, Shaw takes Mar; 
to task for first insisting that the abstract labour used in th 
production of wares does not count unless it U useful, and thci 
contradicting himself by stripping the wares of the uhstrac 
utility conferred upon them hy abstractly useful work. Th 
logical consequence of admitting abstract utility as a quality 
of wares produced by abstract human labour in conclusively t< 
disconnect value from mere abstract human labour. Marx thui 
adroitly begs the question: as 8lmw says; *♦ It is as if he (Marx' 
had proved by an elaborate scries of abstractions that liquid) 
were fatal to human life, and had finished hy remarking: * (), 
course, the liquids must be poisonous.* ** Armed with the fnc 
of abstract utility, and the devonian weapons of “ the law o 
indifference M and the law of the variation of utility,*’ Hlmv 
was enabled to prove with mathematical rigour that value duo 
not represent the specific utility of the article, hut its ahstrar 
utility; and not it h total abstract utility, tint its final ahstrac 
utility—at the u margin of supply,** in WirkdcrdV phrase— 4.<?. 
the utility of the final increment that is worth producing 
Translated into terms of labour, this means that the value o, 
the ware represents, not the quantity of human lainmr euthndirt 
in it, but the “ final utility,** in devonian phrase, of the ahstrac 
human labour socially necessary to produce it. As Shaw put. 
it; “ Instead of wares being equal in value bretutw equal quanti 
ties of labour have been expended on them, equal quantities «>, 
labour will have been exjnmded on them because they are o 

* The question of the validity of the Msrslsn theory la tml mtw n lifi 
subject in Knglami. Mr. Ilyfuimnn's tlrfem-r of Hr M»r*ii«n §M»|tlon i« ti 
be found In hl« Hrunamir* t»f Harlnlttm. in which hr attempts In demon 
stroke the M final futility of flow! utility.*' It N still » moctnl cfttestlnn tn 
I he Continent* comport*, for t*xntnplr, the work* «f tlahe*-Jlnwerk, perhaps 
the most eminent of the n Austrian .School w of poiiUrit! rrwtu»miiU, 
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equal value (or equally desirable), which i« quite another thing. 
That «Hp in the mmlvMH of ware* whereby Marx was led to 
believe that he had got rid of the abut met utility when he had 
really only got rid of the specific utility, wag the first of his* 
mistakes.Coder certain ideal conditions, there is a coinci¬ 
dence between ” exchange value** and “ amount of labour con¬ 
tained ”; hut n* these ideal conditions seldom, if ever, occur 
in practice, no *eirntifle validity attaches to the Marxian utate- 
nient that '* commodifies in which equal quant die* of labour arc 
embodied, or which can he produced in the same time, have the 
iame value.** Lastly, Shaw iu*i*t* that if Marx*« theory of 
value were correct, if would refute, not confirm, Marx’® theory 
of M surplus value.** The proprietor’s monopoly completely 
upsets those ideal conditions on which Marx's theory of value 
i:, baited. It can la* demountrated hy devonian principles that 
Marx’* assumption, that the subsistence wage i* the value of 
the labour force, it untenable, even mi Marxian principle®. 
Marx did*not #t* that it i» usufm»ibir» according to the *‘ law 
of indifference,* 1 for one part of the stork of a commodity 
available at any given time to Imve value whilst another part 
has none, »inrr no man will give a price for that which he can 
obtain for nothing. Moreover, when he attempt® to differentiate 
labour power from steam power, Marx*# logic break* down, Ai 
Shaw *«y*: '* Marx’* whole theory of the origin of nurphi* 
value depend* on the accuracy of hi* demonstration that steam 
power, machinery, etc., cannot possibly produce mirplu* value. 
If Marx were right thru a capita! of ten thousand pound*, 
invented in a hu»ine*® requiring nine thousand pound* for urn 
chinery and plant, and one thousand jnutmU for wage* (or 
human lalmur power), would only return onemmth of the 
uurpltt* value returned by an equal capital of which one thou*nntl 
pound* wp in the form of plant and nine thouwmd pounds in 
wage capital. A* a matter of fact, the * nurplu* value * from 
both I« found to la- equal.” * 

* These p«Wfii»*t*'«w were er ached t«rfnrr I be I Hint volume of i 'upttetl 
appeared. Tim editor of Urn Aral **4 wok, Mr Pmlrrlrk EitjtrK |»r*«niwd 
that the third volume, when It «|*|*r*rrd, w«add rmtodlr tHf«* and other 
aecmlnjt roatradlrthm* Mara «|t*r» wrtis t« havr mod I ftrd certain of hi# 
tbaoHe* la the third volume. 
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Shaw naw plainly enough that the theory of value did not 
matter in the leant an far n» the Mumdnens of Socialism wan 
concerned. For, as he once expressed it in n letter tu me, u if 
you steal a turnip the theory «f Hu* turnip's value dues not 
affect the social and political aspect of the trnnsnctinn,” Hut, 
of course, Hyndmnn and the few Snrinli*t* who had read Marx 
and nothing else, were furious over Shaw's irminclnntic articles 
in the National Reformer. In view of the fact that the oppo¬ 
nents of Socialism continually damaged the chum* of the So¬ 
cialists by alleging that the Socialists’ economic hnsin wan Marx’s 
theory and was untenable, with the result that the Socialists 
persisted in accepting the allegation and defending Marx, Shaw 
resolutely forced the quarrel into publicity hh far as he could. 
His prime object was to make it clear that the Fabians were 
quite independent of the Marxian value theory. A heated con¬ 
troversy on the subject in the Pall Mail Gazette of May, 1887, 
engaged in by Shaw, Hynclman, and Mrs. llesant* did not down 
the ghost of the value theory; for the controversy wm reopened 
in To-Day two years later. An Economic Eirenicon, by Graham 
Wallas, was followed by Marx'* Theory of Value, contributed 
by II. M. Hyndman, in which, it seems, he merely repeated the 
old Marxian demonstration without making any attempt to meet 
the devonian attack. Whereupon Shaw ** went for ” Hyndmnn 
in his most aggravating style in an article entitled Muffin# th( 
Value Theory, which finished the campaign except for a series 
of letters in Justice by various hands, tin* tenth of which, in 
July, 1889, was written by Shaw. There were other letter* by 
Shaw on the same subject, written at different times, which ap¬ 
peared in the Daily Chronicle. William Morris never made any 
pretence of having followed the controversy on it* abstract 
technical side; and perhaps the most amusing feature of Hu 
entire campaign was a sort of manifesto which Belfort Has 
induced Morris to sign, in which Hymlfimii, Bax* Aveling ant 
Morris declared that all good Socialists wen? Marxitcsl Sham 
was once denounced in public meeting by a Marxian Socialist 
for pooh-poohing Marx tw an idiot. His own position, as hi 
himself once remarked to me, lay somewhere between this ant 
that of worshipping Marx as a god. In one of the most r# 
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markable essnys m-r written by Sfmw, entitled Tim Illusions t>[ 
Sot' intis m< Shaw pointed out why it was that a difficult and 
hulit ic theory likt* that of devon* could never he ai Rcppptftblt' 
hh a crude and simple labour theory like that of Marx, which 
seemed to imply that Health rightly belonged to the labourer.* 
I*rum the fdaudpuiut of the Marxian religionist, the second 
heresy of w hie h Shaw is guilty I'unMstn ni hts recognition of 
the (law War doctrine an a delusion and a ameidal political 
policy. To Shaw, the form of organization deduced from the 
Claw War doctrine i» nlwti\» the name, “ All you have to do 
in to form a working claw* «»Miciation, declare war on property, 
explain tin* economic situation from the platform and at the 
street corner, and wad until the entire proletariat (made 4 class- 
conscious * hy your lucid lecture*) join* you. This being dona 
simultaneously in London, Paris* Berlin, Madrid, Home, Vienna, 
etc., etc., not lung remains hut a dimdtanemts movement of the 
proletarian* of all countries, and the sweeping of capitalinm 
into the »rn Iirr«it?»r * ye arc tunny; they arc few, 1 What can 
ta* easier or mure scientific? 11 Hut a study of the history of 
Socialism led Shaw to the discovery that the (1«*» War theory 
had gone to piece* every time it had tarn invoked. lauuutHe 
attempted to organize tlir imaginary eht** rtmariou* proletariat, 
only to lie di»illu»i«nrd before the end of the first year hy Iht 

* tn ttr V(tU M*tU I hr art tele* M«t 0 md 

Mmfaem tfttrktHfmi by J*hsw, May ?tl», I**?, |wgr sp tlywlmsnV reply, May 
I Ids. fwfte Hi rrjoiaiirr M*r «*# Hum* (thl* heading; doubt* 

le»* » jits* of thr editor), May I H\%, pagr Hi Hyttdtnatt'* rejoinder. May 
Wfh, pagr i\ Mm. tfr«»«t‘i* srtiefr »•« thr mmnw subject, May 14th, pug* y. 
In T« Puy, V«d. XI., Spw Hrrtr*, (imm, #ji|tr#mli Am HtHtmomte Mirmm fens, 
hy tiratwm Walts*, {*«»*'» ***••*« i ItsoV «/ Vafm, by liyndroau, 

*«wr volume. page* HA-tO-l j MbawV reply, Mmgmp the Vmtmp Tkpttr#, f<») 
lowltt* May, \«m, pa gr« l#a l%%, *a* kfrly reprinted hy Ibluard 

ftmotvia l« KbattV letter fa Jmlir* »ppr»rrd 

on jMgr n of I tie k*ur of July mlt, !***& IV floe r**ay, entitled th* 
Jtfopfams nf AtwkiHpm, rpiltr prfvtisUJi«|5 (n ff% psychology, although 
wince to the ordinary rpvkarrr, uHfrtoalh »|j|»r#rw| to Orrmnu In tn» 
Xt»i$ ( Vienna}» In !«§«» Kt% t«#t, CMnkrr #ftti» and M«, 1», IbtoVr :tUU 
Inter It appeared In English In ^Wsroata »/ i4# fVotary, rdlfwi 

hy Edward Parprrtter, Mauehrdrr > t «l,mr ftr**, |f*H?i It *ftrrwnr*l* ap 
jaw ml In French in VHmmamiH SmmmiU (!!br»t VmrU)> August, UMW, 
nlltrd hy Atiyruate Hammt. the wrU-tuaisro titirtotbt mM Ute Prrmh Iran*, 
lator uf ptuy*. 
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romu-iouKtH’Rs of llu> (ntuuui formula. In Bhnw’s interpretation, 
Hymlmnu ami tin* .Marxists urn* tin* term “ ('laws War *’ to denote 
h war Ik* tween nil Hie proletarians cm one side and all the prop- 
erty-lmlder* on the other in Sehm-fHe 1 * pitman M a definite 
confrontation of chume* ” which will he produced when the 
workers become conscious that their economic in terrata are op- 
posed to thi»c of the property holders. Shaw’s position h ef¬ 
fectively summed up in his words: 

u The people understand their own affairs much better 
than Marx did, and the simple si ratification of society into 
two classes . . . has «» little relation to actual social 
facts as Marx’* value theory has to actual market prices. 
If the crude Marxian melodrama of ‘The (‘law* War; or, 
the Virtuous Worker ami the Undid Capitalist, 1 were even 
approximately true to life, the whole capitalist structure 
would have tuinhled to pieces long ago, as the * scientific 
Socialists * were always ex pert mg it to do, instead of con¬ 
solidating itself on a scale which has already made Marx 
and Kngels as olmdete a* the Gracchi had twcome in the 
time of Augustus. By throwing up fabulous masses of 
* surplus value,* and doubling and trebling the incomes of 
the well-to-do middle classes, who all imitate the imperial 
luxury and extravagance of the millionaires, Capitalism has 
created, a» it formerly did in Borne, an irresistible 
proletarian bodyguard of labourer* whose immediate inter- 
rat* an* hound up with those of tin* capitalist*, and who 
are, like their Homan prototype*, more rapacious, more 
rancorou* in their Primrose partisanship, and more hard 
twd against all the larger social consideration*, than their 
maatera, simply t*rau«e they are more needy, ignorant 
and irresponsible. Touch the income of the rich, and the 
C’ommrvative proletarian* an* the first to suffer.’* * 

In Bhaw’a opinion, the »nrial struggle does not follow elnws 
linw at all, because the people who really hate the capitalist 

* Tk* Vim « Wm. In Um ehttimm, Hrotemtwr Wh Pt 












**TIk* sacristan be tmld mi ward tu Indicate n doubt i 
But lie put Ids thumb uidn his jump, and be spread hli fingers out.** 


Then* 

progress 


nrt ' ^ wt> fnetor.s which wtrnngly militate against the 
of Socialism; tttt* resolute adherence of Socialists to 


those them »**< and poheie* of M arx which tutus experience, and 
modern economic science have combined to discredit; and the 
tendency of ttie jmptilar msutl to cunfuwe Socialism with 


papers in which he attempts to expose Marx’s theory of value 
m mi exploded fallacy, to show that the (lass War*will never 
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opposite pole to Individualism ami Anarchism. And yet in a 
very definite and general sense, Shaw is a thorough-paced indi¬ 
vidualist and anarchist. If individualist means a believer in the 
Shakespearean injunction 14 To thine own self be true!*’, in the 
Ibsen ic doctrine ** Live thine own life! then Shaw is an indi¬ 


vidualist heart ami stud. If anarchist means an enemy of con¬ 
vention, of tradition, of current modes of administering justice, 
of prevailing moral standard*, then Shaw in the moat revolu¬ 


tionary anarchist now at large, If, tm the other hand, Individ- 


ualist mean# one who distrust# State action and is jealous of 
the prerogative of the individual, proposing to restrict the one 
and to extend the other »■ far m i* humanly pomuble, then Shaw 
» moat certainly not an Individualist. If Anarchiit means 


dynamitard, incendiary, a***»*in, thief; champion of the ttlmi- 
htg liberty of the individual ami the removal of all govern¬ 
mental rr*tmint; or even a believer, an Communist, in a 



two urtlftasi *upr, rs'spwettwty, My Prlemt Fihlkumhr, the r»pr.irOe#d 
SmkMit, by ftwtbisro WA*b »*»tr the anagram -f Ta-Day, edited by Hulwrrt 
Bland, August, l&m), amt PitMkvdw m tUmm$i ~ A hy 

Robwtpbwre Marat nt*tbttt»drr {IV/asp, »«pt#»ber, imm), Tlvr*e very 
•stttslnjf papers, both written by Hhaw, It t§ ueedlrw tu my t rtuntttntr « 
r*tfmtU» m& of the unprarttml and omdutlwtary BoHaiUt i Kit*- 

thunder l» evidently m ow»p«»tle picture, made up frtm a number of 
SocUliat ee«/r#f*#, 
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u It« operation is fur nil practical purponea quite arbi¬ 
trary, and iw ns often immoral hh mural. It it§ juat a* 
hostile to the reformer ns to the criminal. It lrnngn Anur- 
ehhiU and worships Nitrate Kings. It insists on a man 
wearing a tall hat nml going to church, on bin marrying 
the woman he li\e* with, amt on his pretending to believe 
whatever the rest pretend to believe. . . . But there is 
no sincere public opinion that n man should work for httt 
daily bread if he can get it for nothing. Indeed, it is just 
the other way; public opinion has been educated to regard 
the performance of daily manual labour as the lot of the 
despised classes, The common aspiration is to acquire 
property and leave t»ff working. Kven members of the pro¬ 
fession# rank below the independent gentry, so-called be¬ 
cause they arc independent of their own labour. These 
prejudices are nut confined to the middle and upper classes: 
they are rampant also among the workers, . . . One is 
almost tempted in this* country to declare that the poorer 
the man the greater the snob, until you get down to those 
who »re so oppressed that they have not enough self respect 
even for snobbery* and thus arc able to pluck out of the 
heart of their misery a certain irresponsibility which it 
would he a mockery to dt”*rribr n» genuine frankness and 
freedom. The moment you ri»r into the higher atmosphere 
of a pound a week, you find that envy, ostentation, tedious 
and insincere ceremony, love of petty titles, precedence and 
dignities, and all tin* di testable fruit* of inequality of con¬ 
dition, flourish a« rankly among those who h»e m among 
those who gain by it. In fact, the notion that poverty 
favour* virtue was clearly invented to jterttuftdr the poor 
that what they hod in this world tf*ey would gain in the 
next,** * 

When Shaw attended the International Socialist t'ongrrws 
in Zurich and in London, he reported them in the Slur n» un 

* PabUtn Tract, N». 44» Th» of Jmrekbm, n jiajn-r by 

Bkaw, wrlttrn to taHH, rr«*t lit the iSecirty ms tMuWr Unit, l*Ht, 

turd publlAril by the f'ubbm Hocirty, July, IWW. 
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sparingly ns lie would have reported a sitting of I’urliiune: 
The Socialists, ainuxed nntl indignant nt their first taste of r 
criticism, concluded that Shaw was going over to tin* eneu 
This Fabian policy of unsparing criticism, inaugurated a 
carried out ruthlessly hy Shaw, ended in freeing the Fabians, 
great measure* from the illusions of Socialism, ami in imparti 
to their Society its rigidly constitutional character, An incidei 
which Mr, Shaw once described in a letter to me, give* one soi 
insight into the causes of his reaction against the Germ 
Socialists* policy of playing to the galleries hy spouting rto 
lutionary rant and hinting catastrophically of impend! 
revolutions, 

a At the Zurich Congress I first tweame acquainted wi 
the loaders of the movement on the Continent. Ch 
among them was the German leader Hiebknrrht, a *4H Vi 
eran who, having become completely partiamentafixed, «! 

thought it necessary to dupe his younger followers wl 
the rhetoric of the barricade. After « division in whi 
an attempt to secure unanimity by the primitive meth 
of presenting the resolution before the Congress to i 
delegate* of the different nations in their various langtmj, 
in several versions adapted to their views* so that whi 
they believed they were all saying * Yes * to the sai 
proposition, the wording ww§ really very different in t 
different translations, and sometime* highly rontradietoi 
it turned out that the stupidity of the English section h 
baffled the cleverness of the German-Hwk» bureau, bem 
the English voted * No f when they meant * Yes,* and tipi 
the apple-cart. Happening to be close to Idebkttecht 
the platform at the luncheon adjournment, I sudd a f 
words to him in explanation of the apparently •etwl) 
action of the English, He looked wearily round at ir 
saw a comparatively young Hocialint whom he did r 






I tunit'd luvnv n« wmn and tw shortly ns I could without 
bring nidi*; nud from Hint tiim* 1 discounted the German 
leader* ns bring forty year* out of dote, nud totally negli¬ 
gible except «* wry ordinary republican Kndicak with n 
Socialist formula which wa* mmply u convenient excuse for 
doing nothing new, 

“ Whrn the German leaders visitrd London in the 
eighties they treated the Fabian Society as a foolish joke. 
Later on tbey found their error; and Liebkueebt was enter¬ 
tained at a great Fabian meeting; hut to this day the 
German Socialist {tress dor* not dare to publish the very 
articles it n*k*» me to write* braunc of my ruthless criticism 
of llelieh Singer, and the old tradition of the * old gang’ 
generally. My heresy as to Marx is, of course, another 
horror to the Germans who got their idea* of political 
economy in the '4H *71 period. 11 

After lSTB* let u* recall, the old pressure and discontent of 
the eighteen thirties descended upon England with renewed 
force, In IHHI, ** a* if Glmrtbm and Fergus OVmmnr had 
risen from the dead,” the Ibmnrratir Federation, with II. M, 
Hyndumn at it« brad, inaugurated the revival of Socialist or¬ 
gan bat ion in England. Like those other haters of the capitalist 
•yttem the capitalist* tlu*km, Morris, Tolstoy* Marx and 
Laima)Ir llymhiwn ** had had hi* turn at the tall hat. ami was 
tired of it.* 1 Shortly after the formation of the Democratic 
Federation* the Fabian Society, m revolting sect from the Fel 
lowihip of the New Life, founded by Professor Thurna* David 
non, came into bung, llyndmitn and hi* Murxtxti, Kropotkin 
and his AnurchiaU, did not real be, with Shaw, that the pro 
Ictariat, instead of lieing the revolutionary* in in reality the 
eonwrvative rlrttirwl of *oriety. They rrfuned to accept this 
litufstirm* not realising that they were run fronted by a comli 
tion, not a theory, **Tbry prr»i*ted in believing that the 
proletariat wan an irresistible fiutu# of Felix Pyat* and (hiidn»,‘* 
On the point of joining the tbrnMiefittk* Federation, Shaw de¬ 
cided to join the Fabian Hocbty itudrad. Hr did accept the 
situation* helped, perhaps m he once intid, by hi* inherited 

ITS 
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instinct for anti-climax. “ I threw Hymlmnn over, and got t 
work with Sidney Wehh nmi tin* rest to place Socialism on 
respectable bourgeois footing; hernv FidsinntHm. Burns did ti 
same thing in Battersea by organizing the working classes thei 
on a genuine self-respecting working class bunk, instead of o 
the old romantic middle-class assumptions. Hymlmnn waste 
years in vain denunciation of the Fabian Society nod of Burm 
and though facts became too strong for him at last, he is hti 
at heart the revolted bourgeois,* 1 Prior to the y< nr IH80, thei 
had been no formal crystallization of the Fabian Society into 
strictly economic association, avowedly opportunist in its pc 
Htical policy; after September 17th of that year the thin edg 
of the wedge went in. The Manifesto of the Fnhinn Parlu 
mentary League contains the nucleus of the Fabian policy a 
to~day.* The Fabian Society was it dead letter until Him* 
Webb, Olivier and Walks joined it; from that moment, it be 
came a force to be reckoned with in English life. Almost froi 
the very first, as Mr. Sidney Webb once wrote me, the Societ 
took the colour of Shawk mordant ]y critical temjmrnment, km 
bore the stamp of his personality. The promise of the Fabian 
lay in their open-mindedness, their diligence in the study c 
advanced economics, and their resolute refusal of adherence t 
any formula, however dear to Socialist enthusiasts, which di 
not commend itself unreservedly to their intelligence. By 1881 
it had only forty member*; and m 1HHCI, it was still umddc t 
bring its roll of members to it hundred name*. In 10(H), i 
boasted a membership of eight hundred, and at present nttmi 
twenty-six hundred names are found upon its rolls.f It i 
neither possible nor advisable for me to record the history o 
the Fabian Society that may be found in the numerous pul 
lications of the Society. But I cannot refrain from Minting this 
the membership increased by forty-three per cent, in the yea 
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that tin* Society has recently hern greatly tdrcngthened by the 
aeeeMHum of many well known men in Fuiglinh public’ life. There 
were then eight Fabians in the London County Council; and in 
Parliament, Labour and Socialism have in the hwt five yearn 
been better represented, I believe, titan ever before in the history 
of that body. I have recently talked at length with many of the 
ablcMt Socialist « in England. The remarkable growth of the 
Fabian Society ami the SoeiaiLt representation in Engliah lit¬ 
erature, I was told again and again, is not due to any midden 
arid untrustworthy inllation of Soeialist value*, but ih largely 
due to the fael that Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Hubert Bland, 
and their eoterie have been planting the heeds For twenty yearn. 
Such ideas as are embodied in Mr, Lloyd (ieorge’h budget and 
the Old Age Pension Bill are unmistakable marks of tlmt gradual 
Socialist leavening of English political thought upon which the 
Fabians have been engaged ever since 1 HH»K “The recent 



Society, although Is .ml mlr il»r scojm* »»f this work, W ttir move 

inert t irmisgufrtteiJ t*y Mr- J .1<«< 5>s*»i» mat Mr. Jl. f hitftr, ,* ft*-r 

Wards joint editors of I hr t on.loo N * (ntj>t organ, Xntr Jffr-, In the 

foundation af the I,rrd<* Art ( lot* in IWu.V * *l1w nhjrrt of the j-rrd‘» \rt 
CtutC* their syllable* read, " la to affirm the dr|*rndener of art watt 

Ideas,** This tittivrtitnil, ®uj*j»»*flr*t by » gnmji of able tn turrr*, proved 
tttt successfut mat mi stimulating «*j i«* r*rutuutr So the formation of the 
Fabian Art tlruujt { ttrrnard Slum j» rr! *ldlug »vrr thr initial meeting I, the 
deefstml object of which I* ’* b« inlrr|<f* t the relation of Art mol t*blb*.oj,hy 
to Socialism." Admirable {MtmjddrU «ttd bna’hurr* have tteru jmbtliSwd 
under Its ati»|dee*i am 1 ft® twrllssffs, <mmI Jhr Fabian Siuntuer S*ht»ul la 
Wales, have Iwett addrrtswd l*y matt)! of the ino»t brilliant and advanced 
thinker* In Pmglaiid 
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leaders in Hit* Fabian Society. This is best revealed in Shaw\ 
sketch of this period: 

“ By far our most important work at this period whh mu 
renewal of that historic anti economic equipment of So 
cial-Democracy of which Ferdinand Lass idle boasted, mu 
which has been getting rustier and more obsolete ever «inc< 
his time and that of his contemporary, Karl Marx. . , , 
In 1885 we used to prate about Marx’s theory of value utu 
Lassalle’# Iron Law of Wages as if it were still 1870. Ir 
spite of Henry George* no Soemliat seemed to have anj 
working knowledge of the theory of economic rent: ib 
application to skilled labour was so unhenril of tlmt tin 
expression * rent of ability * was received with laughtei 
when the Fabians first introduced it into their lectures utu 
discussions; and as for the modern theory of value* it wai 
scouted as a blasphemy against Marx* , , . As to his 
tory, we had a convenient stock of imposing geoeralisa 
tions about the evolution from slavery to serfdom am 
from serfdom to free wage labour. We drew our picture! 
of society with one broad line dividing the InwrgmiiU 
from the proletariat, and declared that there were onlj 
two classes really in the country. We gave lightning 
sketches of the development of the mwlwvnl craftsmai 
into the manufacturer and finally into the factory hand 
We denounced Malthusianism quite m crudely as tin 
Malthusian# advocated it* which h any in# a great deal 
and wo raged against emigration, national insurance* co 
operation, trade-unionism, old-fashioned Hadicalism, ant 
everything else that was not Bocialmm; and that, too 
without knowing at all clearly what we meant by Bocial- 
ism. The mischief was, not that our generalisations wen 
unsound, hut that we had no detailed knowledge of tin 
content of them: we had borrowed them ready-made w 
articles of faith; and when opponents like Chartea Brad 
laugh aikcd us for details we anerml at the demand with 
out being in the least able to comply with it. The rea 
reason why Anarchist and Bocisdist worked then ahouldei 






a ahoulder ns comrades and brothers wan that neither one 
$«r tin* other timt any definite idea of what he wanted, or 
iow it wn« to be got. All this b true to thin day of the 
'«w recruits of the movement, and of wmie older hands 
♦•ho may h«‘ absolved on the ground of invincible igno- 
rarire ; hut it b no longer true of the lenders of the move¬ 
ment in general. In 1H87 even the British Awoeiation hurst 
Hit laughing n* one man when an elderly representative of 
Philosophic Radicalism, with the air of mie who was utter- 
rig the safest of platitudes, accused tt* of ignorance of 
political economy; and now not even a Philosophical Rad¬ 
ical to he found to make himself ridiculous in this way. 
The exemplary rye opening of Mr. I Barnard Courtney by 
Mr, Bidnry Webb lately in the leading English economic 
review surprised nobody, except perhaps Mr. Courtney 
himself. 'IV rot ton lord* of the north would never dream 
to-day of engaging an economist to confute uu with 
learned pamphlet* a# their pfrilrrewors engaged Nassau 
Bentor in the days «f the 'fen I fours* Bill, because they 
know that tr should hr only tot* glnd to advertise our 
FJght Hour** Hit) by flattening nut any such champion. 
From 1887 to JHHtl we were the rr cognised bullies and 
MWa*hbuchtrr» of advanced economic*."* * 

it without reason have the Bahians lwen called the Jesuits 
w HorialM evangel in England, The ** waiting* 1 of the 
nn motto is «ymmyimm», not with inaction, hut with un 
»ing energy.f Ttir Fabian* eschewnl pleasures and recre- 
is of every kind in favour of puhlic speaking and public 
uetion ; their policy ti«« always hrrtt one of education nnd 
leation, In the year ending April, 1HK0, to take n single 
tple, the mnnlwr of lectures delivered by memtar* of the 
an Society alone was upwards of seven hundred. In nddi 

sMift Twrt Hti It, fMsgr* I*##, 

he Pato#n wott»»# t»v %U l ; rank Poitmorr, homo m t**«r Mw 

moment v*’ w mw«t wait, «» *0*t mowt fwittrntty whrtt warring 

»t Ilwtttt*}, itwmgb m%»f wwwml kt» itrl*y«i hut wtwo the Urn* 
i ymt mast strike iwr*i, m ¥*Mm Ukt, m fmt watting will W In vain 
fad ties*.* 
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revolutionary. The boast of the Fabian Society In freedom 
from the illusions and millennial aspirations of the great nmm 
of SoeialiHlH. It in u Hoetety of irreverence and scientific 
iconoebiKin, bowing to the fettshiMn neither of George nor of 
Marx. Towards Marx and latsaalie, nome of whose views must 
now be diwearded hr erroneoUR or obsolete, the Fabian Society 
inmutH on the neecHnity of maintaining rr critical an attitude 
as tbcHO eminent SoeialistH thenmelvr» maintained toward* their 
predaccHNorH St. Simon and Hotter! Owen. In origin ntmrchwttc 
and revolutionary m could be dewed* in •jdrit the Fabian* 
remain anarchistic ami revolutionary. In principle avowedly 
orderly and const it utional, in policy frankly opportunist* in 
practice strictly kc lentilie and economic, the Fabian* may he 
called the rcnlitd'R of the Socialist movement. They have ruth¬ 
lessly snatched the masks from the face* of the Utopian 


* This hook Imu now pune Into Its srvrntWh tbrnewmet, and hut twm re¬ 
published in both Ommny ami America. It te repardrd to-day m the 
standard text In KngiJih fee Sm*l«Jlnt lecturers and prapftfpLtMUsti. 
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dreamers and romancers, # While the rank mul file of the 
“ S. 1). F.” have been the very good friends of the Fabians, 
the radical differences in their r 

all possibility of amalgamation. Ah Mieeinotly stated by Shaw: 
“ The Fabian Society is a society for helping to bring about 
the socialization of the industrial resources of the country. 
The Social-Democratic Federal 
whole proletariat of the count 
socializing the national indust 
fundamentally opportunist; of 
The Federation counts no man i 
and supports no man who is m 
concentration of strength to eln 
or not, who gives the greatest ji 
or less degree, the general cans 
persistently claims to be the 
working-class interests in Kn$ 
advanced the smallest pretensio 
finds amnio justification in tin 


euinstances; to-day, this party is, in great measure, both oppor¬ 
tunist. and constitutional, the two essential features of Fabian 
policy. Sharpened in wit by rigorous persecution, Liebknecht 
and his successor Hebei have learned the art of politics through 
experience and exigency. In contemporary France m witnessed 
the signal t riumph of Fabian Hocialiwn. The policy of Jauribi, 
althougli under the frown of the u International,” will he con¬ 
tinued in France; and Gu&sde, despite his barren victory at 
the International Socialist Congresi at Amsterdam in 1904* will 
remain only tw chm-emtu in d$mtio t The history of the 
Fabian Society, which is the history of Hhaw, in the last twenty 
years, bears evidence that the Fabians have stood in the very 
forefront of the battle for collectivist measures, municipal 

* Compare Fabian Trnrt No. 70 % Report m Fahkm PoHcy, the bomb¬ 
shell thrown by the Fshlsn Model y Into the International Sod allot Work¬ 
ers’ and Trade Union Conjure*#, 1HPK. 
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reform*, civic virtue and Huciul progresm. A# Shaw wrote in 

1900 : 

** In 1HH5 we agreed to give up the delightful cane of 
revolutionary heroics and tnke to the hard work of practical 
reform on ordinary parliamentary lines. In 1889 we pub- 
huhed * Fabian Kwav» ’ without n word in them about the 
value theory of Marx. In 1805 we made the find real 
attack made by Socialists on Lilierulism, on which occanion 
the Social Democratic Federation promptly joined in the 
Liberal mitery against m. In 1HU0 we affirmed that the 
object of Socialism wn» not to destroy private enterprise, 
but only to make the livelihood of the people independent 
of it by uncut lining the common industries* of life, and 
driving private enterprise Into its projmr wphere of art, 
invention and new departures!, TIim year we have led the 
way in getting rid of the traditional association of our 
movement with that romantic nationalism whieh its to the 
Pole ami the Irishman what Jingoism is to the English¬ 
man, ... In »lmrt, the whole history of Socialism dur¬ 
ing the past fifteen year* in England* France, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria ami America, has lwen it* disentangle* 
merit from the Edwral trash!ion ntnmfied «n Marx, Engels 
and Liehknecht in IHkH, and its emergence in a character- 
istic amt original form of it* own, tsmdifled by national 
character, and, in England, calling itself Fabianism when 
it t« «rlf conscious enmigh to rail itself anything at all, 11 * 

Strangely enough, in view of «H the facts, it is customary 
to regard Shaw n« a purely destructive and negative spirit. 
The truth is that Hhaw stands f"«»r certain definite belief*, 
certain undoubted principle*. if is t« the ttrfirf of the un¬ 
believer, the principle of the unprincipled, the faith of the 
gceptic, 

Not lew important Own ht» destructive achievement* ban 
been hi* const furtive work in practical affair* ft* Vest ryunui ami 

* gaeittgraw HfpmbU&wtfrm, in the sc, N‘oe*ut*rr t >U*» 

I90Q, 



a representative democratic government. “ Tiir truth of the 
matter/’ Mr. Shaw on re remarked to me. *’ i* that the vestry, 
as it was actually elected in those days a few people getting 
together when nobody knew of it and at some place of which 


could scarcely be called a representative democratic hotly. We 
Socialists finally began to realize that the way to get at the 
vestry was to put a programme into their hands. So wo sent 
them all a pamphlet, requesting replies a pamphlet entitled, 
* Questions for Vestrymen/ or something of the sort. The ves¬ 
trymen were thus foreed to the wall and driven to deeide upon 
issues. They actually began to make up their mind* on many 


took an interest in municipal affair*, hut likewise were willing 
to do any amount of hard work. I was ‘ co opted f - i.r., 
chosen by the committee, by agreement with the opposite 
party, obviously beaten if a vote were taken. Ho that I 
was fortunate enough to eneape the terror* of a popular 
election/ 1 

It is quite beyond the scope of this hook to enter into the 
details of Shaw’s work ns Vestry man, afterward* Borough Coun¬ 
cillor. Suffice it to say, that he was chosen in !Btf7, entered 
at once upon the performance of hi» duties, ami prosecuted 
them for several terms with great zeal and tireless cue rgv. His 
various letters to the Press during that period, arid occasional 
reminiscences, show that he was always nut *{ token nml vela** 
rnent in behalf of all reforms which tended to the lict ferment of 
the poorer classes, equalization of public privileges of men and 
women, better sanitary conditions, and the munieipnlizntion of 
such industries as promise to give the jieoplr id large better 
nervier and greater value for their money than privately 
operated concerns. The most tangible result of Isis work as 
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Trading* whirl* hr iiiut I old me hr regarded m one of Ihc* he*#*t 
{Old m«»t Useful thing** hr hud rvrr dime,* 

At tin* expiration of his nirn*r im Horough Councillor, ho 
stood m the candidate fur tin- Borough of St, Panmm in the 
London County t mn»*d thr neat afterward* occupied hy the 
well-known nett* r, Mr. (irorgr Alexander, “ I wit* beaten,” Mr. 
slww remit lv told me, “ ItrruuM- 1 nlirtmtrd thr NuuetmfWmkil 
element by favourmg thr improvement of thr Church schools. 

I wft* convinced that *ueh improvement would Irnd to the* bet¬ 
terment of thr education of thr rhildrrn. The NonronfornuRts 
were enraged Iwyoml iiinotm hv thr proposal, looking with Urn 
utmost horror ujm» any mmum- whirh tmdrd to strengthen 
the Church. I reim-mlwr our rabid Nonconformist coming to me 
one day* ahmwt nt thr mouth, mid protesting with 

violent indignation tlmt he would not pay n single rent towards 
the maintenance of thr »rh«ols of tin* K*tabli»hed (‘hureh. 

* Why, my dear fellow,* I replied, * don’t you know that you 
pay taxi** now for thr support of thr Homan Catholic Church 
in the Inland of Malta? ’ Although this staggered the Irate 
Nonconformist for the imimutt, it did not reeoneile hi* element 
to the extension of the junsnrijtlr to London. My euntention 
wii tlmt under the rondd ii»«» prevailing «t the time, the children 
were poorly taught ami poorly housed, the schooL badly Venti 
kted, and thr conditions grnrmlH misatUfnrtory. * Improve nil 
the condition*,* I said; * appoint your own inspector#, and in the 
couw of time you will control the situation. Iky the piper 
and you ran rail the tom .’ Hut I rmdd not override the tre 
memlmia prrjudirr against the t'hureh, and I was badly Iwnten.” 
One of HlmwN intinmte frieiuL fold me not long ago that what 
lout the neat in the L. V, V. for Shaw to* hi* intrepid assertion, 
rtptml rd throughout the campaign, tlmt he and Voltaire were 
the only two truly religion* people who bail ever lived 1 Shaw’s 

* fW Htghp »f*|»rr*lxtlw »t*mtn«ric*» **f Tk» Mrmrr «>f Mumrifml 

Trading (AwtiilwW (*»«wl«t4r amt l‘« S, **»tl «f Stw»w*a #rllrtr, 
far MIMmakm (first y»«t4i»t*r*! in thr i «»f IM>ru»ry* 

1896, wk) afterwards, It? twit, m Pal4*tt Tool Hu, tot}, ««»mp«rc Mr. I Ini- 
brook ifoekaon’i «wf»gf«§iti» ilrrmmed Hkmr, {mgr* 114431, 
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own account of thin, when I taxed him with it, was that, he 
had often pointed out that the religious opinions of the Free 
Churches (the Nonconformist sects) in England to day were 
exactly those of Voltaire, and that what I hat! him told was 
quite as near his gleaning as most people contrived to get with¬ 
out reading him. And only the other day a well known politician 
and a friend of Shaw's made the remark to me that Shaw 
was an u impossible political candidate, 1 * too rash and indi¬ 
vidualistic in his assertions to avoid alienating many people— 
even some of the very men who under ordinary circumstances 
might confidently he relied upon to support a progressive and 
energetic reformer. 

And yet it is noteworthy that as far hack as the year 1889 
Shaw was asked to stand m a Member of Parliament. Below 
is given the text of a letter, from Shaw, at J£9, EiUroy Square, 
W., London, dated March Stfird, 1881), to Mr. W, Handers, then 
Secretary of the Election Committee of the Battersea branch 
of the S. D. F., now a prominent Fabian and recently member 
of the London County Council. This letter, a copy of which 
was most kindly given me by Mr. Sanders, wm sent in reply to 
a letter from him to Mr. Shaw asking him to allow his name 
to be put forward as a candidate for the parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation of Battersea subsequent to a conference Indwccn the 
Battersea L, and R. Association and the Battersea branch of 
bin* S. I). F. Mr. Shaw was mistaken in addressing Mr. Sunders 
as the Secretary of the Election Committee of the Battersea 
L. and R. Association. 

“ DttAtt Hut,— 

u I wish it were possible for me to thank the Bat¬ 
tersea L. and R. Association for their invitation, and accept 
it without further words. But there m the old difficulty 
which makes genuine democracy impossible at present —I 
mean the money difficulty. For the last year I have had 
to neglect my professional duties m much, and to be «o 
outrageously unpunctual and uncertain in the execution 
of work entrusted to me by employers of literary klsour, 
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that my pecuniary position i« worn* tlmn it wn«; and I 
am at present ulwuM wholly dependent on critical work 
which requires my prcM-nre during heverul evenings in the 
week at public performance*. Untilv us I do thin at prmnit, 
I could *u>t do it at nit if l had parliamentary duties to 
discharge; ami »n* to getting back any of the old work that 
could be done in the morning I rather think the action 
I should be bound to take in Parliament would lead to 
closer and closer boycotting. As to the serious literary 
work that is independent of editors and polities, I have 
never succeeded in making it support me; and in any case 
it k not compatible with energetic work in another direc¬ 
tion carried on simultaneously. You must excuse my 
troubling you with these details; but the Association, con¬ 
sisting of men who know what getting a living means, will 
understand the importance of them. As a political worker 
outside Parliament I can just manage to pay my way and 
no keep myself straight ami independent. But you know, 
and the Association will know, how it man goes to pieces 
when hr has to let his work go, and then to run into debt, 
to borrow in order to get out of debt by getting into it 
again* to ln*g in order to pay off the Joans, and finally 
either to sell himself or to give up* Iwaten, 

** If the constituency wants a candidate, I we nothing 
far it but paying him. If llatt**r»ea makes up its mind to 
that* it can pick and choose among men many of whom 
are stronger than I. And since it is well to get so much 
good value for the money m ran be had, I think poor 
constituencies (and all real democratic constituencies are 
poor) will for some time l*r roi»»j«*|led to kill two bird* with 
one atone* ami put the saute titan into both County Council 
and Parliament. 'Phis, however, »# u matter which you 
jure sure to know your own mind* about, and it is not for 
ttt« to meddle in it. 

** Home day, perhaps, I may be better able to take an 
extra duty; for, after all, I am not a bad workman when 
I have time and opjmrtunity to show whnt I ran do; and 
I 0®ed scarcely say that if the literary employer* find that 
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there is money to he made tail uf im 1 , they will nwullow my 
opinion* fast enough, 

u 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your* faithfully, 

** G. Bkhnako Shaw, 


w Mr. W, Sanders.” 


In many quarters, even among his Socialist omfrvrr«, Ber¬ 
nard Shaw is regarded an primarily dost motive in hi** proposals. 
And yet, at different times ami in various plan s, he hn* con¬ 
structively outlined Ins programme of complete Socialism, In 
essential agreement with such Golleetivwts a* Emile Vnnderveldc, 
Jean Jaurfcs and August Bela*!, Shaw differ* from them only 
in regard to the successive mutation* in the process of Socialist 
evolution. The gradual extension of the principle of the income 
tax— 4.g. t a “ forcible transfer of rent, interest, ami even rent 
of ability from private holders to the State, without conqnuwa- 
tion,” is the scheme of capitalistic expropriation the {’olleetiviats 
have in mind. By a gradual process «f development, the im¬ 
position of gradually increased taxes, the State will secure the 
means for investment in industrial enterprise* of all Hurts. In¬ 
stead of forcibly extinguishing private enterprises, the Stale 
would extinguish them by aurcesHftdiv eomiM-tiug against them. 
Tims, as Proudhon said, competition would kill rouqwtitioni 
in America, Mr. Gaylord Wilshire never tires of exciiiiming; 
“ Ed. I lie Nation own the Trusts.” If, ns Shaw claims, the 
highest exceptional talent could in* had, in the open market, fur 
eight hundred pound*, say, nearly half the existing wages of 
ability and the entire profits of capital would lw diverted from 
the pockets of the able men and the present pm«e**or* of capital, 
and would find its way into the pockets of the Slide, The vast 
sum thus accruing to the State would swell the existing wages 
fund, and would lie employed In rawing the wages of the entire 
community. After the means of product ion have im*n So¬ 
cialized, and the State has become the employer* products or 
riches will be distributed roughly, u according to the labour 
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validity of the economic* which furnish tin* substructure of 
Fabian Kxxntj** Mr. Mullock** contention resolves itself into 
the assertion that exceptional personal ability, and not labour, 
is tilt* main factor in On* production of wraith. Far from 
repudiating this assertion, Shaw embraced it, he said, in the 
spirit of Mrs. Trig*. “ Who de»igr» of it, Het«y? ” We support 
and encourage ability, Slmw contend*, in order that we may 
get as much m possible out of it, not in order that it may 
get m much ns jrossible out of its. Give men of ability nnd their 
heirs the entire product of their ability, so that they shall be 
enormously rich whilst the rest of nn remain m poor m if they 
had never existed, and ** it will become n public duty to kill 
them* since noinaly but themselves will Ik* any the worse, and 
we shall In* much the la tter for having no further doily provoca¬ 
tion to tin? «n of envy.** Accordingly, the business of Bociety 
is “ to get the use of ability as cheaply «* it can for the 
benefit of tin* community, giving the aide man just enough 
advantage to keep hi* ability active am! efficient. From the 
Unaodaiist j»»»nt of view this is simply saying that it is the 
buiinta* of Society to find out exactly htm far it ran rob the 
able man of the product of hi» ability without injuring itself, 
which is precisely true (from that point of view}, 1 * though 
whether it is a ** reduction of Socialism to dishonesty or of 
Unsocinlism to absurdity ** may la* left an open question. ” If 
Mr. Mullock will take hi* grand total of the earnings of Abil¬ 
ity,” Shaw assert*, M and strike off from it, first, all rent of 
land and interest nn capital* then all normal profits, then all 
* Pebkm Ht'tmnmk‘ 0 , In the ffwlw, Pettrosry, law. Mr. 

Milbek puqwMast to slwtw h**w Itw tie f code r» «f a broiu! amt suets! t'«a» 
irmtlsta, »s tmtiined t*y hlmwlf* t*c «t*tr, t»y s fuller tmdrndandhig 

of ft* to speak tt» ttwr Intrilrrt, Its* Ittrarf, *ml thr b**jv» nf the }«etip)r of Iftla 
country (Ragland)» like the vote*? »f * trumjrt, In r»*«sp#rtnt«N with which 
the vote* of HortsUoa will I*p mrrely « §»p»»«y whi^k*,*' Mhsw deiight fully 
termed M» rejoinder, O* Mr, !**t formant*, 

wWA brought forth, tn the nmmm* m«g«dt*r, m*t ««*. hut two rejoinder* 
from Mr. Msttnrk. In i®0t an attsek by Mr Msttnrk on Mr. K«4r ftsrdir 
In the Tim&& [ifwfnkrd Jttww to s ftemr «a |*i» old HpjMmrni, amt 

tto Pibiufi Hoeiriy prrsrntty ropuhlWml the iwr#*f»**twtrnrc and thr old 
Pxrt&tgktty »rtk*S# under the title, <*m4 /trojn# Tt*r 

latter, tn a shitting rditkm, Is also |isMMtal by A. V, Flttcbl, tcanton, in 
tte #iW«u MmabMui Hmimt, 
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non-competitive emolument?* attached to n definite status in the 
public service* civil or military, from royalty downwards, then 
all payment* for the advantage* of secondary or technical edu¬ 
cation and Moehd opportunities tlm nil finiey payments made 
to artiula and other professional inn* by very rich commonplace 
people competing for their services* mid Run all exceptional 
payments made to men whose pr«* eminence exists* only in the 
imaginative ignorance of the public, the reminder may with 
some plausibility stand m genuine rent of ability.’ 1 And to Mr. 
Matlock's wmertion that H men of ability will not exert them¬ 
selves to produce income when tlay know that the State i« an 
organized conspiracy to rob them of it,” Slmw eimracteristieully 
retorts, “ Mr. .Mullock might «» well deny the existence of the 
Pyramids on the general ground that men will not build 
pyramids when they know that Pliaraoh is at the head of an 
organized conspiracy to take away the Pyramid* from them 
as soon as they are made,” 

Shaw holds the fundamentally nourid view that w a* to the 
entire assimilation of Socialism by the world, the world ha* never 
yet assimilated the whole of any i*m, and never will" In 
tliat most subtle nsul distinguished of all hi* contributions to 
the Socialist literature of our time, The tllmlm* of 8 mnulkm , 
Slmw has expressed his firm convict ion that it is not essential 
for the welfare of the world to carry out Socialism in its 
entirely. Unfettered by the dogmas of a political creed, un¬ 
hampered by the bonds of a narrow partisanship* Bernard 
Slmw stands forth as a great and free spirit in hit prophetic 
declaration that, long before it has penetrated to all comer# 
of the political and social organisation, Socialism will havd 
relieved the pressure to which it nww it* elasticity' and will 
recede before tin* next great social movement, bating every 1 
where intact the Iwwt survival* of individualistic liberalism. An< 
far from agreeing with Ilwn in hi* hnpmtiibtfkt dtclarallon tha 
the State must go* Slmw not only assert* that wc must put uj 
with the State, but also expresses no doubt whatsoever tba 
under Social-Democracy the few will still govern. ft i* a mar 
of Shaw** British practicality and rteai^»ightedto^ that ho r«N 
ogniz« la the State a practical instrumentality for effeetin 
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ami directing aorial reform. 'Hie Slide i« indispensable as a 
means for making P<>*dble one great cnmmnmmtion; the devel¬ 
opment of tin* strong, sound, creative personality, Tht unso¬ 
cial man he regard* n» a “ hopelessly private person.** The 
opportunity for the free development of the individual he re¬ 
gards uh the fundamental prerequisite and condition for the 
individual's social and material wellbeing.* That great joint- 
stock company of the future* the Social Democratic State, will 
have its chairman and director* a* surely a* its ships will have 
captains.** But this admission involves no endorsement, on 
Shaw's part, of the State a* at present constituted. u ttakmt- 
nine’s comprehensive aspiration to destroy alt States and KkUI)- 
lished Churches* with their religious, political, judicial, financial, 
criminal, academic, econouiie anti social laws and iuhtitutinna, 
*«m§t to me perfectly justifiable and intelligible from the point 
of view of the ordinary 4 educated man,’ who believes that 
institution* make men instead of men making institutions.*’ 
The State, *a at present constituted, Shaw view* m simply a 
huge machine for robbing and slave driving the poor by brute 
force. While he laugh* at the Individualism expressed in Her¬ 
bert Spencer's 7*Ac Cuming SUtwrfh at the Anarchy expressed 
in the word tMtfftg* and in those ** silly words'* of .John Hay 
on the title-page of Benjamin Tucker's paper* Shaw is, never- 
thftwii both an individualist and an intellectual anarchist. The 
alleged opposition tadwrm Socialism and I»ciividuit!i«n, Shaw 
him always strenuously maintained, i* false and quest icw-beg- 
ging. ** The true issue lies twtwern Socialism and Unsocial ism, 
and not between Socialism and that instinct in n« that leads 
m to Socialism by its rebellion against the squalid levelling 
down, tht brutal repression, the regimenting and drilling and 
oonventionabimg of the great ««•« of us to day, in order that 
a lucky handful may Imre themselves to death for want of 
anything to do, and lie afraid to walk down Bond Street with¬ 
out a regulation hat and emit an.** Like Buskin, Morris and 

# la Ids »*wiJjf*ti of the situation t» M» native tni§4 he that Hmw 

Ettk wt* a necessity for t relamt, t#r#«w the Irish would twrvrr t*r ron* 
bs»L woitM newsp ##»•! (hnnarlm frwt. until iiinne little w»* srtmtrd them. 
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Kropotkin, Shaw sees the whole imposture through and through, 
H in spite of its familiarity, urn! of the illusions created by its 
temporal power, its riches, its splendour, its prestige, its in¬ 
tense respectability, its unremitting piety, and its high moral 
pretension.” 

At bottom, it was a deeply religious, » fundamentally hu¬ 
manitarian motive, which drew Him** into Socialism. The birth 
of the social passion in bis soul finds its origin in the individual 
desire to compass the salvation of his fellow man. A burning 
sense of social injustice, a great passion for social reform, di¬ 
rected his steps. In bis inmost being be felt his complicity in 
the social ills of the world. He realiml that only by personally 
seeking to effect the salvation of society could he achieve the 
salvation of his own soul. The Will to Hocialism was thus 
grounded in a profound individualism: he felt their organic con¬ 
nection. Socialism was the need of the age; and it could only 
be achieved through the freedom and development of the 
individual. 

That other wit and paradoxer, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, told 
the very truth itself when he said that Bernard Hhaw u has 
done something that has never been done in the world before. 
He has become a revolutionist without becoming a sentimentalist. 
He has revolted against the cant of authority, and yet con¬ 
tinued in despising the cant of revolt.* 1 To Hhaw, the middle- 
class origin of the Hoc inlist movement is in nothing so apparent 
as in the persistent delusions of Racialist* m to an ideal pro¬ 
letariat, forced by the brutalities of the capitalist into an un¬ 
willing acquiescence in war, penal codes, and other cruelties of 
civilization. “ They still nw the social problem,** Hhaw wittily 
remarks, “ not sanely and objectively, but imaginatively, as 
the plot of a melodrama, with its villain and it* heroine, its 
innocent beginning, troubled middle, and happy ending. They 
art still the children and the romancers of politics.” * 

Shaw finds a sort of sly gratification in the reflection that the 
world is becoming so familiar with the Socialist* that it no 
longer fears, but only laughs at him. u I, the Socialist, aw: 

* BooUUitm at tM Intarmtfamit Ccmfrmt, in CotmapaUa, September, UWfcj 







of the pioneer to nmke n foul of hitmclf. The mwible man i* 
the nmn who ntlnpt« hinw-If to exiting conditions. The fool i» 
the umn who persist* in trying to ndupt the conditions to him- 


*elf. Both extreme* hitve their ditmdvnmtngrs, l cling to my 






















CHAPTER VII 


S HAW’S career m a critic dates from Hu* period of his first 
acquaintance w itU Mr. William Arelu*r, in 1885, After 
living for nine yearn, according to hi* own story, on the uh 
pounds of which In* in mt fond of speaking, Shaw was at last 
reduced to quite *1rattened financial eireuiUHtnuee*. He eagerly 
seized the opportunity to Income a critic afforded him by Mr. 
Archer’*, mgetumm kimlnesot. " Our friend, William Archer,” 
Shaw relates, “ troubled by thin state of things, to which the 
condition of my wardrobe bore convincing testimony, rescued me 
by a stratagem. Being already famous m the * W, Ad of the 
World'* drama* hr boldly offered to criticize pictures a« well, 
Edmund Vales w«» only loo glad to get so excellent a critic. 
Archer got me to do the work, resigned the post as soon m I bad 
got firm bold of it, nml left me in possession. 1 * The years from 
1885 to IHHlh during which be lived at Mil, Eitjr.roy Square, Shaw 
devoted in part to critieUm of art, contemporary English art in 
particular; during thin period, hr mice told me, he criticized 
every picture »how in Eondoii, lie aUo published many un- 
signed literary reviews and sallies in the Pull MM (hzettr; 
whilst it number of bis rritir»»m« of pictures appeared in tin* 
*igncd paragraph*, both in the World, 1885 to 1888, and iu 
Truth, 1881), A few of hi* rrifb/nr* also appeared in it nmga 
nine railed Our i W#»rr. 

I recently read Slmw’* critical review* of this period, espr 
dally the complete file of Id* article* in the PM Mull (lur.rttr 
from May tilth, 1885* to August 8Ht, 1888, placed at my dU 
poind by Mr. Shaw, The article* are pertinent nml shrewd, but 
only comparatively few are marked by that peculiar and fan- 
tuntie humour which h«» come to hr known as Shavian. They 
embrace every sort of subject from Omda’» iiovi-U to the Life 
of Mmlumr Htttvuhkft, front flratif Allen to W. Stanley dr von*, 
from Taira to the Surrey IlilS* art, fiction, music, drama, 
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u Sami' ah! game.” Ami wi* feel Min* that Shaw will n gore 
and trample ” tin* unfortunate wretches who culled farlh the 
damning comments ” u wheels awful,’* ” idiotic,” and ” green 
blush and pasty face.” 

During these years, however, from 1B85 to IHHrt in especial, 
Socialism was the living centre of all SImw’x intercuts. His 
time was principally devoted to the most active form of So- 


not possess the piquant interest of the ” <’. di 11.” or the 
“ G. B. S,” criticisms, which are quite remarkable for epigram, 
satire, and paradox. Most of them are alumni unintelligible 
now that they can no longer be read with the context of the 
events of the week in which they appeared. Shaw* has always 


rich measure the remarkable and exceptional talent of the 
great artist-eritie: the ability to arouse the whole state, the 
whole nation, against him, Not, only was that opposition, 
which is the very breath of hk nostrils, non-existent: then* was 
no great battle on in the world of art in London comparable 
to those that were yet to be waged. It is I me that the Im¬ 
pressionist movement was struggling for life in London, and 
while Shaw defended it vigorously, neither its day nor his day 
was yet come. As an almost totally unknown, comparatively 


expected to create tin* unparalleled sensations which he suhse* 
quontly achieved as a Shakespearean image-breaker, a chain* 
pion of Wagner and Ib*en, and the most radical exponent of 
the newest forms of the New Drama. 
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Ami yet it wuh during these very yearn that he developed 

those remarkable qualities which have won him the title of 
the most brilliant of contemporary British journalistic critics. 
On nil aide* the younger generation, which included Mr. Blmw 
m cine of it» most daring and ieuiioehtstic members, rose up in 
revolt against nendemirUm m style. The New .Journalism came 
into being. ** Lawless young men," my* Shaw, '‘began to 
write and print the hung English language of their own day 
instead of the prose »t\le of one of Maruuhty'* elmmeters 
named Addison. They split their infinitive* arid wrote such 
phrases a» 4 n man nobody ever heard of,' instead of, * a man 
of whom nohody had ever heard 1 ; or, more classical still, * a 
writer hitherto tinknow»»,* Musical critics, instead of reading 
books aland their business ami elegantly regurgitating their 
erudition, began to listen to music and to distinguish between 
sound*; critic* of painting liegan to look at pictures; critics 
of the drama began to look at something iwsides the stage; and 
descriptive writer* actually brnfcr into the House of Commons* 
elbowing the reporter# into the bac kground, and writing about 
political leadens a* if tlmy were mere play-actor*. The inter¬ 
view, the iltufdration, ami the erm» heading hitherto looked on 
m American vulgarities itupuasiblr tn English literary gentle¬ 
men, invaded all tmr papers; ami, finally, as the rliitiai and 
masterpiece of literary dacohinhm, the tinturt!tiff Hrtiew ap¬ 
peared with a signet I article in si. Then Mr. Traill and all 
his generation covered tlinr farm with I heir togas and died at 
the bast* of Addison'* statue, which alt the while ran ink.*’ 
41 Don’t misunderstaiid my position," Mr. Blmw once remarked 
to me. ** It Ip true that I *m npp«ml t« academicism in style, 
not to style itself, I bebrvr in style. I thought that tin* 
academicism we had wa» tod good academician}. I was pedantic 
enough tnysrlf when I first Iwgan to write when I wrote my 
tint novel. Afterward* I earn** to tin* conclusion that a phrase 
meant much only after it had been washed into shape in the 
mouths of dozens of generation*. The fact of the matter is 
that I am evtrrmrly *m«tis%r to flic form of n it,” Shaw 
simply repudiated the classical tradition of writing like 14 a 
scholar and a gentleman.** A# far a* hi* scholarship w«* con- 
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corned, lit* took the greatest pains to dissemble tlit* little 
poKSi'f*j4(‘d. Moreover, la* doubted if d tout ever been \v»i 
wliile being a u gentleman,” and uu-d every mean* in hin po 
to diheredit thin antHpuited survival of the age of ^»*uti** 
tuliHin, Hr always aimed at accuracy, but scoffed consume 
at the notion of achieving “ justice ” m rid irion, ** I nut 
God Almighty,' 1 ' he mi id in effort, and nobody but n bud ru 
expert juatice from me, or any other superhuman iiHrilm 1 
He wrote boldly aeeording to his la id ; 1m said only w hat 
wanted to say, and not what he thought hr ought to may, 
what watt ritrht. or what wan iu*t. To Shan, t j>t*» afTt-ei 


of no u«e in the writing of genuine criticism, or in thr ttmk 
of true works of art. For that, he felt that one must h 
the real eonurienee that gives a man courage to fulfil his 
by saying what he likes. An epigram I oner heard him m« 
“ Accuracy only mean* discovering thr relation of your 
to facts instead of rooking the fact* to save trouble ” i 
note of liis entire criticism. Shaw nought simply to write 
accurately, m frankly, as vividly, and «* bgldlv pns*i 
He hesitated neither at violating taste, nor «t bring vrxatii 
even positively dimigreenhle, ** If I inert nti American ton 
who is greatly impressed with the work* of Knphucl, Kaulhi 
Delaroehe and Barry,’* he mire said, M and l, with Titian 
Velasquez in my mind, tell him that not om- of hi* four hm 
was a real painter, I am no doubt putting »uy ease ahitnrt 
but I am not talking nonsense, for all that : indeed, to 
adept seer of pictures I am only formulating « wiiititonp! 
in an irritatingly ill considered way, Hut m ltd* world if , 
do not way a thing in an irritating way, ym* may ju*t m ' 
not my it at all, since nobody will trouble themselves all 
anything that does not trouble them.** 

Mr. H. M. Ilyndman, the great English Socialist, oner I 
me that hr was really the first j«t«hi ist England to di*er 
Slmw. “ In 1KHB,” he exfdained, •• I wrote « letter of reei 
mrndation for Hhnw to Frederick G tern wmwl, at that t 
editor of thr Pall MttU Gnwttr. The letter led to nothing 
i« true; but that it§ not material. The point is, that in t 
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Htfr I compared Khnw to Ilemo—a comparison for which I 
have been unmercifully chaffed many tunes since. Of courscj 
Shaw tines not possess Heine’s wonderful gift of lyrism; but 
hh ieonoelaHie eiities, they have many qualities in common. 
In his povvet to tui n up for our inspection the seamy side of 
the robe of modern life, and make us recoil at the sight, Ber¬ 
nard Shaw is without a peer. 

t ha\e tdwitjH been inclined to class Bernard Shaw and my 
dear fi iend (teorge Meredith together. In enigmatic character 
ami faculty of mystification as to their real opinion, they are 
remarkably alike.” 

Of Shaw, in all his criticism, might be quoted his own words 
descriptive of <»»• orge I hairy Lewes as a critic of the drama: 
u He expressed his most laboured criticisms with a levity which 
gave them the air of being the unpremeditated whimsicalities 
of a man who had perversely taken to writing about the theatre 
for the sake of the jest latent in his own outrageous unfitness 
for it,** 

If the world is convinced that Shaw is only a gay deceiver, he 
himself 1ms felt from the very beginning that the rdle he plays 
is that of the candid friend of society. “ Waggery as a 
medium is invaluable,” be once explained. “ My case is really 
the ease of Rabelais over again. When I first began to pro¬ 
mulgate my opinions, I found that they appeared extravagant, 
and even insane. In order to get a hearing, it was necessary 
for me to attain the footing of a privileged lunatic, with the 
licence of a jester. Fortunately the matter was very easy. I 
found that I bad only to say with perfect simplicity what I 
seriously meant just as it struck me, to make everybody laugh. 
My method, you will have noticed, is to take the utmost trouble 
to find the right thing to say, and then say it with the utmost 
levity. And all the time the real joke is that I am in earnest.” 
It is Bhaw*« supreme distinction that he refuses to view life 
through the confining, beclouding medium of convention. His 
primal claim to serious attention m based upon the assertion 
of hi* freedom from illusion. If he appears grotesque and 
eccentric, it is not so much because be expresses himself gro¬ 
tesquely and eccentrically: it is primarily because he scruti- 
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nizes life with a more aquiline eyesight than tlmt of the illuded 
majority. Ilis levity has saved him from martyrdom; for, 
although it is a very difficult thing to speak disagreeable truths, 
it. is a still more difficult thing to listen to them. Ureal! the 
treatment the British public gave to George Moore for his 
advocacy of realism, to Vizetelly for his championing of Zola, 
even to Shaw himself for Ins defence of Ibsen 1 Shaw has based 
all his brilliancy and solidity, Mr. Chesterton neutely observes, 
upon the hackneyed, hut yet forgotten, fact that truth is 
ntranger than fiction. And Shaw himself has cleverly put the 
case in his own paradoxical wav, " There is an indescribable 


elderly philosopher. The whole truth w often the first thing 
that comes into the head of a fool or n child; and when a wise 
man forces; his way to it through the many strata of hi* 
sophistications, its wanton, perverse air reassure* him instead 
of frighlening him.'* * 

This spritelike quality, this indescribable levity inherent in 
the final truth of a matter, has communicated itself to Shaw’s 
style in the most intimate way. With tin* mil unnatural result 
that it is difficult for the average man to believe that opinions 
advanced with such light-hearted levity carry any of the weight 
of final truth. It is for this reason that all of Shaw** attempts 
to write genuine autobiography have bmt greeted with the 
most amiable scepticism. Shaw himself is able to speak with 
more confidence cm flu* folly of writing scientific natural hi*' 
tory, because he has tried the exiwriment, within certain timid 
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a brilliant London journalist * some facts about my fam¬ 
ily, running to forty-first cousins and to innumerable 
seconds and thirds. Like most large families, it did not 
consist exclusively of teetotallers, nor did all its members 
remain until death up to the very moderate legal standard 
of sanity. One of them discovered an absolutely original 
method of committing suicide. It was simple to the verge 
of triteness, yet no human being had ever thought of it 
before. It was also amusing. But in the act of carrying 
it out, my relative jammed the mechanism of his heart— 
possibly in the paroxysm of laughter which the mere nar¬ 
ration of his suicidal method has never since failed to 
provoke—and if I may be allowed to state the result in 
my Irish way, he died a second before he succeeded in 
killing himself. The coroner’s jury found that he died 
£ from natural causes ’; and the secret of the suicide was 
kept not only from the public, but from most of the 
family. 

“ I revealed the secret in private conversation to the 
brilliant journalist aforesaid. He shrieked with laughter 
and printed the whole story in his next causerie. It never 
for a moment occurred to him that it was true. To this 
day he regards me as the most reckless liar in London.” 

Had Shaw ever attempted to write the Rougon-Macquart 
history of his family in twenty volumes, along the candid lines 
of the above narrative, it is not improbable that he would there¬ 
after have been permanently and forcibly deprived of his 
privileges as a lunatic. “ I have not yet ascertained the truth 
about myself,” he wrote some years ago. “ For instance, am I 
mad or sane? I really do not know. Doubtless, I am clever 
in certain directions; my talent has enabled me to cut a figure 
in my profession in London. But a man may, like Don 
Quixote, be clever enough to cut a figure and yet be stark mad. 
A critic recently described me, with deadly acuteness, as hav¬ 
ing c a kindly dislike of my fellow-creatures.’ Perhaps dread 

* Mr. A. B. Walkley, Mr. Shaw lately told me. 
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would have been nearer the mark than dislike; for man Is thy 
only animal of which I tun thoroughly and cravcnly afraid. I 
havu never thought much of the courage of a lion tamer. In- 
Hide the cage he is at leant safe from other men. There in not 
much harm in a lion. He has no ideals, no religion, no polities, 
no chivalry, no gentility; in short, no reason for destroying 
anything that he does not want to eat. In the late war, the 
Americans burnt the Spanish fleet, and finally had to drag men 
out of hulls that had become furnaces. The effect of this on 
one of the American commander* was to make him assemble 
bin men and tell them that he believed in God Almighty. No 
lion would have done that. On reading it and observing that 
the newspapers, representing normal public opinion, seemed 
to consider it a very creditable, natural and impressively pious 
incident, I came to the conclusion that I must Ik* mad. At all 
events, if I am sane, the rest of the world ought not to be at 
large. We cannot both see things as they really are.** 

It was at a somewhat later time that the critics came to treat 
Shaw as a reckless liar and a privileged lunatic. At this period, 
he impressed the self-conscious literary clique a* a witty, but 
frivolous, ignoramus, totally incompetent to discus* the high 
subjects of which lie professed such penetrating comprehension. 
I once had an interesting discussion with Mr. Bhaw about the 
subject of his flippancy. “ Do you accept as just the criticism, 
made in some quarters,’* 1 asked Mr, Shaw, “ that you and 
Whistler were very much alike in your attitude toward* the 
general public? ** 

Not at all, that is a crude error,** replied Mr. Shaw ear¬ 
nestly. ** Whistler came to grief because he gave himself up to 
clever smartness, which i« abhorrent to the average Knglith- 
man. A* for me, I have never for a moment but sight of my 
serious relation to a fttmoua public. You aee, I had an advan¬ 
tage over Whistler in any case, for at leant three time* every 
week I could escape from artistic ami literary stuff* and talk 
seriously on serious subjects to serious people. For this rea¬ 
son—-because 1 persisted in Socialist propagandistw I never 
once lost touch with the real world.** 

Shaw’s critiques, sallies, and review* ware Um combination of 
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a laborious orttirmm with a recklessly flippant manner. Into 
literature he curried thr metImds hr adopted on the platform, 
where he tossed oiT the most diligently acquired, dudiotody 
pondered informal ion with all the inximciuncf of omniscience, 
As a rritie, Shaw has ever laboured for the scanty wages of 
the u intolerable fatigue of thought.” In characteristic style, 
he lias gone so far as to declare that good journalism tx much 
rarer and more important than good literature; he has no 
sympathy with Disraeli’s view of n rritie as an author who has 
failed. “ 1 know a* one who lm» praetised both crafts,” wrote 
Shaw in 1HDI, ** that authorship is child’s play compared to 
criticism; and I have, you may depend upon it, my full share 
of the professional instinct which regards the romancer as a 
mere adventurer in literature and the critic as a highly skilled 
workman. A»k any novelist or dramatist whether lie can write 
a better novel or play than I; and he will blithely say * Yes.’ 
Ask bint to take my place m critic for one week; and he will 
blench front the teat. The truth is that the critic stands be¬ 
tween popular authorship, for which he is not silly enough, 
and great authorship, for which he i* not genius enough,” * 

While Mr. Shaw wa# laboriously driving to impart lightness 
and Inmmekint to hi* literary style, ami to acquire careless 
tdnfl*[raid a* a platform sjteakrr, he was likewise making the 
acquaintance of certain distinguished turn of his day. His 
relation and association with William .Morris, for example, 
exercised no noteworthy influence upon Ids art; hut it cer¬ 
tainly did no lew* than accentuate certain distinct traits of bin 
character. Unmistakably, in tin# way, does this ammeiathm 
nerve to give it# a clearer insight into the ratkmnlf of Shaw’* 
popularly-called - idiosyncrasies. On the other hand, it fur 
ni*h#* nit a new a*pert of Moron from the Shavian point of 
view. 

Header* of the authorial edition of CmhH ftftrnn'x Vrofrx 
dm will recall that William Morris, who, like Shaw, had thrown 
himself into the Socialist revival of the early eighties, first 

* Th* Author to th* Fimtmtle f'eiUm. A|»f**mtiii I In Ur ftr»t rtllMw* nt 
WUhmrx 1 Bmmt* lAmttem* Ifmtry ami €Ikrttwrw Hi feet, IU*.» Man 
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became curious about Slmw through reading tin* monthly in* 
.slnlnumtH of An Vnuoviul Socutlini hh they appeared in the 
Sociulijd magazine To Day. Slmw hud heard of Morris, to 
he «ure; and had even* year* before, oner wen him of nil 
places in the world! in the Do re Gallery. Yet hi» notions 
about Morris were, in reality, of the vaguest, lie knew noth* 
in# beyond the meagre farts that he was u poet, that lie be¬ 
longed to the Rossetti rirele, and that he win ns'.oeinled with 
Burne-Jones and with what was then railed .K-dhetieiun, He 
had never read a line of Morris’s, and, in fart, had taken no 
definite measure of Ida enlihre. This was the *dhmt io» when 
Shaw found himself one evening in Gatti’s hig restaurant in 
the Strand at the table with Morris and II. M, Ilyrulmnu, 
Morris belonged to Mr. HyndmanY society, the Democratic 
Federation, now the Social*Democratic Federation, while Mr, 
Hyndman himself wim the head centre of London Socialism. 
With naive simplicity, Morris humbly announced that be was 
prepared to do whatever he wm told mid go wherever tie was 
led: that was all he could imy. In a letter to me describing 
the interview, written many year* afterwards, Mr. Shaw said 
that, while it wan only snap-judgment a personal impression 
across the table he could not help bring " privately tickled 
by this announcement from an obviously ungovernable man wlm 
wan too hig to he led by any of 

In ignorance concerning Morris, Shaw was not alone: the 
other Socialists were in precisely the same predicament. Mor¬ 
ris himself said afterwards that it win among his Socialist 
confront that lie first realized hr was an elderly duffer. His 
old Russellian associate# used to call him Topny; hut, as 
readers of Lady Burne-Jones** Memorial* will recall, Burne- 
Jones used to be angry when she applied this rmharrasMiig 
nickname to Morris la-fore stranger*. If Morris wiw affec¬ 
tionately regarded as a young man by Ids associates of the 
“ F. R. B.J* to Ids Socialist allien he looked older than lit* wa*-— 
sixty at fifty, though a magnificent sixty sort of ** sixty- 
years-young M patriareh. Morris and Shaw, after they set¬ 
tled down to the routine of Socialist agitation, were at the 
opposite pole® of tire movement, Shaw headed the Fabian 
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Society, while Morris, after h« wcewuuu from the S. I), F. f 
organized the HnrmlKt League, which shortly went to pieces— 
beeuUHts ns Shaw say.**, there was only one William Morris ; he 
was afterward* the leading spirit in the Hammersmith So¬ 
cialist Society. Despite this fundamental difference in view¬ 
point for Morris’s fundamental conceptions were “ Equality, 
Communism, and the red Leo very under Communism of Art as 
* work-pleasure,* ” whereas Shaw, hh a Fabian, aimed simply 
at the reduetion of Socialism to a constitutional politieal pol¬ 
icy* -there was never any personal friction between the two. 
Indeed, they did a great deni of speaking together in the early 
days, niuid of it at the dr.-d corner, and often thought them- 
selves lucky if they had an audience of twenty. In after years, 
we find Morris with the broadest of views endeavouring to set¬ 
tle the differences which arose between the various Socialist 
sects. By IHim, when he ga\r Ids well known address entitled 
Communism Indore the Hammersmith Socialist Society, Morris 
had acquired tm intimate knowledge of the attempt to organise 
Bociallwn in England which began in the early eighties. 11 lb* 
had himself undertaken and conducted,** writes Shaw, *' that 
part of the nqn-riment which nobody else would face: namely, 
the discovery and combination, without distinction of class, of 
all tho#e who were capable of understanding Equality and Com- 
muni«m it* 1«* understood it, and their organization a* an ef¬ 
fective force for the overt brow of the evisting order of prop¬ 
erty and privilege. In doing so hr had been brought into 
contact, and often into conflict, with every other section of tin* 
movement. He knew all his men and knew all their methods. 
Hr knew that the agitation w«» rvhausted, and that the time 
had rotor to deal with the mw policy which the agitation had 
shaken into existence, Accordingly, w»* find him in this (the 
above-menttonedJ paper, doing wlmt he emdd to economize the 
strength of the movement by making pea re between its jarring 
section*, and recalling them from their dispute* over tactics and 
programs to the essential of their cairn*,* 1 * 

•Mate of the gutter, tl, tl Htw«, of Tract K*», tttti i ‘mwiiiUm 

—« lecture tiy WUU#m Idurrt*, )»ut4l*t»r4 Uy ihr F«4»l«u Jsmirty, 
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None of Morris* Socialist associates were in tin* Iea«t degre 
hero-worshippers, at least when* In* was concerned: they nevt 
bothered at nil about hw eminence, " I was not myself cor 
acious of the impression he had made on me,” Mr. Shaw one 
remarked to me, in explaining his feeling for Morris, “ vmt 
one evening, at a debating society organized by Stopfor 
Brooke, when Morris, in a speech on Socialism in the course t: 
a <lehate, astonished me by saying that he left the economies t 
me— 1 in that respect I regard Shaw m my master,* Tti 
phrase meant only that he left that side of the ease to m< 
as he always did when we campaigned together, hut though 
knew this, still it gave me a shock which made me aware tin 
1 had unconsciously rated him so highly that his eomplimer 
gave me a sort of revulsion,** It was genuine modesty whie 
once prompted Shaw to say that he never liked tu call lumse! 
Morris's friend, because he was too much his junior and to 
little necessary or serviceable to him in his private affairs. An 
yet he enjoyed an unstinted and unreserved intercourse wit 
Morris: one of Bhaw*« best-known Fabian tract*, The Tram 
tian to Social Democracy,, for example, was written at Morris 
mediaeval manor-house, Ifcchladc, on the Thames, and ws 
heartily approved on its historical side by that erudite utudec 
of the Middle Ages, Hlmw on re said that no man was mol 
liberal in his attempts to improve Morris's mind than he w&t 
” hut I always fount! that, in so far as I was not making 
most horrible idiot of wyta-lf out of mi*kn»wh*dge (I roul 
forgive myself for pure ignorance), he could afford to list* 
to me with the patience of m man who had taught my teacher 
There were people whom we tried to run him down with —Ter 
nyioni, Bwinhumes, and so on; hut their opinions about thinf 
did not make any difference, Morris** did.” * 

Morris greatly enjoyed a number of Bhaw** e**ay#, for tl 
prime reason that in those essays Bhaw said certain thing 
which Morris wanted to have said. After Bhaw** celeb rats 
reply to Max Nurduu, Morris suddenly began to talk to Bha 

* Obituary essay i Murrte m 4ctt*r md Ummmikt, In tfc* Hahtftk 

Henima, Oetolw UHlt, iiM. Hepredomt la Itrmmtte (Mm «s«| | 
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about Whistler nml ih«* ImpmonoundK in a way which showed 
that he knew all about them ami what they were driving 1 at, 
though before that Shaw had given Morris up as—on that sub¬ 
ject an intolerant nml ignorant veteran of Hie pre-Raphaelite 
movement. 'That tin's was highly eharneterintie of Morris from 
Shaw’s standpoint is evidenced hv some paragraphs in Shaw’s 
obituary notice of Morris in the SaturtUiif Hnnac. “ When an 
enthusiast for some fashionable movement or reaction in art 
would force it into the conversation, he (Morris) would often 
behave so as to convey an impression of invincible prejudice 
and intolerant ignorance, and so get rid of it. Rut later on, 
he would let slip something that showed, in a Hash, that he had 
taken in the whole movement at its very first demonstration, 
and had neither prejudice* nor illusions about it. When you 
knew the subject yourself, and could see beyond it and around 
it, putting it in its projar place and accepting its limits, he 
could talk fast enough about it; hut it did not amuse him to 
allow novices to break a lance with him, because he had no 
special facility for brilliant critical demonstration, and re- 
cjuiml too much patience for bis work to waste any of it on 
idle discussions. <‘on»etptently there was n certain intellectual 
roguery about him of which his intimate friends were very well 
aware; so that if » subject were thrust on him, the aggressor 
was sure to !«♦ ridiculously taken in if he tint not calculate 
on Morris’* knowing much more about it than he pretended.” 
He thus often presented himself m imperious and prejudiced, 
because up tn a certain point he would neither agree nor discuss, 
•Imply giving you up n« walking in darkness. But the moment, 
you had worked your way through the subject and come out on 
the other side, as Bhaw expressed it, Morris would suddenly be¬ 
gin to talk like an expert and show alt sort* of knowledge 
scientific, political, eommereiah intellectual-as-opposed to 
artistic, and so on that you never suspected him of. “ lie 
was fond of quoting Robert Owen*# rule: ‘Don't argue: re 
pint your assertion,’ ” Mr. Bhaw recentiy told me; “ and mere 
debating, which he knew to l»r an intellectual game ami not 
an essential part of the Will to Boeiahsm (so to did 

not interest him enough to make him good at it. But be 
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highly enjoyed heuring anyone <1m do it t-l*%*»*iv «>u hi* side 
and wan furious ultra it wiu done «nt the «»th* r ode, In pain 
of command of modern critical language, he a lit by no mean 
a ready man; and it* I w m in great peart ice juM then, h 
would take a prompt from rnr (if it »ni th* right <mr) with «, 
much relief and simplicity hh if I had found his spectacle* fu 
him. 1 ’ 

Shaw once said tImt * «» far a* hr wu* aw nrv, hr shared witi 
Mr. Henry Arthur done* the distinction of l«ing the onh 
modern dramatist, except the author of C hart rtf's Junt, wind 
bored Morris, whose plny» were witnessed by Morris. Shaw dit 
not pretend to claim Morris’s vi»it* n» n spontaneous net o 
homage to modem acting and the modern drama, hut only n 
a tribute of personal friendship; for Morris wan m ** twelfth 
twentiethnn-ntury artist,” exclusively preoccupied with n visiuj 
of beauty imrealir.ed upon the modern stage, fu » pn«Mig< 
in a letter to me, Mr. Shaw hn» tersely rtrlwd flu* firm flgun 
of the artist and the man, who could not be induced ’* to necep 
ugliness as art, no matter how brilliant, how fashionable, hnu 
sentimental, or intellectually *nirrr%tmg you might make it,” 

“ Morris’s artistic integrity wa«, humanly ija-nhing 
perfect. You could not turn him aside from the 
of the beauty and the* decency of » thing In bringing ti| 
its inter rat, scientific, casuistic, mud, rurtmt% historical 
or what not. That was most extraordinary in »u clevel 
a man; for he was capable of nil t!»e iriicrwts, f'oiu 
pared to him Huskin wm no* nn artist at alt : he was milj 
a man whose interest in Nature led him to »ttidy Turner 
and whose insight into religion gave him a elite to the ari 
of the really religion* painters, He wmdd not give two¬ 
pence for n rarity or n curiosity or a relic ; but wltcn hi 
law a sanely beautiful thing, and it was for sale, hr wen! 
into the shop; ariy.cd it, held it tight under his arm (tl 
wa» generally a media-vnl Iwmk); amt, after the feeble*! 
and most transparent show of bargaining, bought it fm 
whatever wm asked. Once, when he mn« rebuked for pay- 
ing eight hundml pound* for tumirthmg that * deabi 
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would have got for four hundred uud fifty pounds, I said, 

* If you want u thing, you always got the worst of the 
bargain.' Morris was delighted with my wisdom, uud 
probably spent many unnecessary pounds on the strength 
of that poor excuse, 

u Thin art Mir integrity of his was what made him un¬ 
intelligible to the Philistine public. When the Americans 
set to work to imitate his printing, they showed that, they 
regarded him ns n fashionably (plaint and foolish person; 
and the Royerutt Shop and all the rest of the culture- 
curiosity shops oi the States poured forth abominations 
which mis»ed e\ei*y one of his lessons and exaggerated 
every one of the praetor* he tried to eure printers of. 
lit the same way Ids houses at Hammersmith and Kelm* 
scott were, though quite homely, as beautiful in their do¬ 
mestic way as St. Sophia's in Stnmbmd ; hut other peopled 

* Morris houses * always wa nt wrong, even when he started 
them right.*’ 

One day Mr. Shaw and I were discussing Morris and the 
influence he exerted upon Shaw. *' What Morris taught me,” 
confessed Mr, Shaw, ” was in the main teehuieal printing, for 

example,* And t soon none to mdi/r that his most elmrae 
ter 1stie trait was integrity in the artistic sense. Ry watehitig 
Morris, I flr«t learned that Ruskm wasn’t strong ns a eritie of 
works of art. Iti a »eu*e, Rudkin was a naturalist because he 
understood Turner. And t he key to hi* comprehension <*f the 
pre-Uapliaelite* was Id* religious sense. And yet he emdd not 
discover no glaring an error a* Rernardino ladni’n employment 
of the same model for the Virgin and the Magdalen. The 
trouble with Ru-Tiit wn» that hr invariably fell into egregious 
blunders when he didn’t haw Id* religion* clue.” 

14 | learned a great deal from Murri*,” he added, “ be 
cause Morris and I worked together in Hnciiiliwn and, m 
n eritie, I wan intriisrly interested in the prr Hapha» bte 
movement.” 

* la Ult* r»mn**eU»*n, n4ti|arr R» .1 ultmt'* I “<»»«■ ,4 t'rituwm <»/ 

fttmk lly Hrrmmt Htm* In tl«r .latitotjf, 



and a firm arrangement was made for n Sunday lunch, it 
seems—to be kept at all lin/urd*. Hut Dr* tiny bad a card up 
its sleeve that they did not reckon with. Burnt' Jours ttird the 
day before; ho Shaw never met him ns an acquaintance, and 
only saw hint twice, once at art exhibition when* he heard him 
aay that a picture attihuted to Morris lmd 1 hh*u partly painted 
by Madox Brown, and on re at a theatre, where their seats 
happened to he next one another. 

When Shaw became a critic of music in 18HH, he twgan to 
consider whether he wan making enough money by the very 
hard work of plodding through all the picture exhibitions. At 
last he counted his gains, and found, to his amazement, that 


out at -according to his recollection afterwards lew than 
forty pounds a year; whereas two hundred pound* would not 
have been at all e\re**he for the work. “ Edmund Yale*, when 
I resigned and told him why,*' Mr. Shaw once told me, M was 
as much staggered a* 1 wait myself, and proposed a much 
more lucrative arrangement by which I should divide the work 
with Lady Colin Campbell. But the division would not have 
been fair to her; and Yatw*, recognising tbw* did what I miked, 
which was, to hand the whole department over to I^awiy Colin, 
and confine my contribution# to music alone. M 

Thu period of Shaw's activities m an art critic is memorable 
less for the quality and value of his criticism than for the 
revelation of the essential morn! integrity of the man so often 
denounced aa the cranky immorali*t of thU, our time. Thin, 
an we shall »«*, appear* most clearly in hi* relations with W. 
E, Henley, the story of which, I toUeve, Iumi never been told 
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n print; yet other erueinl instance#, equally revelative, are 
worthy of record. Hlmw** experience amply justifies his state¬ 
ment that the public has hardly any suspicion of the rarity of 
he able editor who is loyal to his profession and to his staff; 
jul that without »uch an editor even moderately honest criti- 
ism i» impossible, Take, for example, the ease of Shaw and 
t London paper, Shaw wrote about picture# for the best part 
>f a season until a naive proposal was made to him that he 
Itould oblige certain artist-friends of the ediiormm by favour¬ 
able notices, and was assured that he might oblige any friends 
>f his own in the saute way, “ This proposal wits made in per- 
eet good faith and in all innocence/* Hlmw candidly avers, 

* it never having oeeurml to those responsible that art eriti- 
dam was a serious pursuit or that any question of morals or 
.♦onduct could possibly arise over it. Of course I resigned with 
tame vigour, though without any ill humour; hut some I know 
fvere quite sincerely, pathetically hurt by my eccentric, un¬ 
friendly and disobliging conduct.** During his career as a 
critic Hlmw w«« repeatedly urged by colleague* to call atten¬ 
tion to some nbu*e which they thrmwlve* were not sufficiently 
strongly situated to mention. Hr had to resign very desirable 
positions cm the critical staff of London pajmrs; in the cate 
above mentioned, because he considered it derogatory to write 
insincere puffs; ami in another case, “because my sense of 
style revolted against the inter point ion in my article* of sen¬ 
tences written by id her* to express high opinion# of artists, 
unknown to fame and to me,” Thi* second resignation fol¬ 
lowed the appearance of an Academy notice, written by Hlmw 
in the rapacity of art critic tn another London paper. This 
article on an Academy exhibition appeared padded out to an 
extraordinary length by interpolation# praising work* which 
Hhaw had never »W"-“ No, M.744 is* a sweet head of Mrs, 
— by that talented young artiat, Mi** and so nn. It 

in needle** to add that Hlmw rc«ign«l in a highly explosive 
manner. And «* Hbaw VAnt*hed from tlie picture galleries. His 
comment on tin* conduct of the management of them* paper* 
explain* hi* own attitude, testifying conclusively to the rigour 
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were no mem* guilty of corruption,” Mr. Hhuw ex preyed t| 
raw to nu% “ than u man with im notion of property ran I 
guilty of theft; and to this day they probably have not tl 
least idea why I threw up a reasonably well paid job m 
assumed an attitude vaguely implying some sort of dow; 
proval of their right to do what they liked with their m 
paper,” 

It was probably at the particular Errs* view just referred t 
some time after 188th that IIcnh* v*s meeting with Shaw o 
cur red. To go bark a little* James Himeimun, the unrle i 
J. F. Kunriman, the musical rritir* was n (‘«*hcl Bynmitc, hi 
used to write Shaw letters containing occasional references 1 
Henley, who also admired Cashel By ran* Profession. Betwei 
Huneinian, who had known Henley and ij«nrrell«i with him, at 
Cashel Byron, Shaw got into correspondence with I Ernie 
Among the various literary and artistic thileiiuus whose chat 
pionship Henley mistook for criticism, was Mo/urt. Mr, Shu 
thus explained the situation to me: 

“ Ah I also knew Mozart’* value, Henley induced me to wri 
articles cm music for liiw paper, the Seals t)h*rn t er l , afterwan 
the National Observer; and I did write some nut more tin 
half a dozen -“perhaps not so many. 1 Irnicy was an impn*»ih 
editor. He had no idea of criticism except to glorify the nrn 
tern he liked, and pursue their rivals with quixotic jealousy, '1 
appreciate Mozart without reviling Wagner was to Henley 
blank injustice to Mozart. Now, tie knew l tu what hr rath 
a Wagnerite, and that I thought Itia object ion* to Wagm 
mmx jru* stupid. Ignorant and common. Ttirrejfore tie amuse 
himielf by interpolating ahum* of Wagner into my articles ovi 
my signature. Naturally he lost his contributor ; and it wi 
highly characteristic of him that be did not understand wli 
he could not get any more articles from me. At tlir name tin 
hi made the National Observer an organ, politically and m 
daily, of the commonest sort of plutocratic and wciuld-lie ari 
tocratic Toryism, and clamoured in the mud forcible ftwh 
way for the atrong hand to 1 put down’ the distress whir 
then—in the eighties—was threatening immrm'tkm. For th 
sort of tiling I had no mercy. I did mi object to tall tal 
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about hanging myself and my friends who were trying to get 
something done for the condition of the people; but what moved 
me to utter scorn was the association of the high republican 
atmosphere of Byron, Shelley and Keats, and the gallantry 
of Dumas pere —another idol of ours—with the most dastardly 
class selfishness and political vulgarity. When Henley at last 
pressed me very hard for another article, I wrote him in a per¬ 
fectly friendly but frankly contemptuous strain, chaffing him 
rather fiercely as the master of his fate, the captain of his soul, 
with his head bloody but unbowed, and his hat always off 
to the police and the upper classes.” Shaw always believed 
that, even then, Henley was simply puzzled, and thought Shaw 
was only making a senseless literary display of smartness at 
his expense. 

Clearly Shaw was revolted by the atrocious vulgarity of Hen¬ 
ley’s politics as contrasted with the pretentiousness of his lit¬ 
erary attitude. The defence of Henley after his death, to the 
effect that he knew nothing of politics, and that he placed him¬ 
self as to the politics of the paper in the hands of his friend 
Charles Whibley, disarmed Shaw, as I have good reason to 
know. For Shaw liked Whibley well enough, regarding him 
as a clever fellow in literary matters, but quite impossible polit¬ 
ically. Opinions similar to those quoted below may be found 
in the only criticism Shaw ever wrote of Henley—a review of 
his poems in the old Pall Mall Gazette under Mr.' Stead’s edi¬ 
torship. The following quotation from a hitherto unpublished 
letter to me vividly clarifies the whole matter by defining the 
grounds of Shaw’s criticism of Henley: 

“ Henley interested me as being what I call an Eliza¬ 
bethan, by which I mean a man with an extraordinary and 
imposing power of saying things, and with nothing what¬ 
ever to say. The real disappointment about his much dis¬ 
cussed article on Stevenson was not that he said spiteful 
things about his former friend, but that he said nothing 
at all about him that would not have been true of any man 
in all the millions then alive. The world very foolishly 
reproached him because he did not tell the usual epitaph 
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known Stevenson intimately, ami who was either a pene¬ 
trating critic or nothing* had nothing letter worth saying 

about him than that ho was orendmmlly stingy about 


money and that when he passed a looking glass he looked 
at it. Which Stevenson’s parlour maid could have told an 


well an Henley if she had hern silly enough to suppose that 
the average man is n generous tailor in a melodrama, and 

totally incurious and tineomeiou* a* to his personal Ap¬ 
pearance, But it was always thus with Henley. He 
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describe anything that was foreed mi his o!**e rent ion and 
experience* from a tom-cat in an area to a hospital opera¬ 
tion, (Jive him the thing to he expressed, and he could 
find its expression wonderfully either in prone or verse. 
But beyond that he could not go; Urn thing* he said -or 
the things he wrote (I know nothing of l»t» conversation) — 
are always conventionalities* all the worse tweauw they 
are selected from the worst part of the great stork of 
conventionalities— the conventional unconventionalism*, 
lie could discover and encourage talent, and was thus half 
a good editor, hut he could not keep friemls with it; and 
so his papers finally fell through.’* 

As in the case of his obituary notice* of Sir Augustin Harris 
and Sir Henry Irving, Shaw was of nothing short of 

brutality in his attitude toward* lirnlry, fbr (V*hel Byronite 
who had wished to sit Shaw’s novel dramatiz'd, In the first 
place, Henley admired Shaw, anti it seemed ungenerous for 
Shaw to repay him by a denial of the sort «f talent hr desired 
to excel in. And in the second place, it strewed to Slmw’s 
detractors that it was doubly ungenerous t»f a man sound in 
wind and limb to disparage a man who was physically a wreck, 
fighting bravely against infirmity and pain. I was not sur¬ 
prised to find, on inquiring of Mr, Shaw his real feelings and 
attitude in the matter, that hr regarded both these reason* as 
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“ People have a strong feeling,” Mr. Shaw explained, u that 
if a man lm« lost hi« hearing or sight bravely in a noble cause 
the world is thereby bound in decency to ammme for ever after 
that he had the eye of nn eagle and the ear of a hare.” lie 
continued, impressively: “I have never belittled a misfortune 
in that way. bong ago, when a blind poet died, and certain 
maudlin speeches of his were repeated in print us expressions 
of the pathos of hi» darkened existence, I said, also in print, 
that he always said these things when he was drunk, and that 
the fact that he was blind may have added to the pity of them, 
but did not give them any sort of validity. 

“ In the same way when, in the European revolutionary 
movement, men came with horrible experiences of prison and 
Siberian wanderings on them, and women whose husbands had 
been hanged or committed suicide, I have always had to stand 
out against the notion that they were the better instead of the 
worse for their misfortunes, or that they derived any credit 
or authority whatever from them, (five them the indulgence 
due to enforced weakness or the help due to unavoidable din- 
tress; but don’t make them heroes and leaders ex-officio because 
they have been unlucky enough to be lamed, 

” Ami so, I have often conveyed to sentimental people an 
impression of revolting callousness simply because I know that 
suffering is suffering, and not merely the acquisition of a ro¬ 
mantic halo. Henley’s infirmities were to me trifles compared 
to those which I had encountered in other eases; and in any 
case, I was trained to look in the face the fact that infirmities 
disable people instead of reinforcing them. People who learn 
in suffering what they teach in »mtg usually give very dan¬ 
gerous lessons; and I admire Henley for having no doctrine of 
that sort, Heside*, I have always abhorred the petty disloyal¬ 
ties which men call sparing one another’# feelings. 

” To make an end of the matter,” Mr. Hhaw concluded, 
41 Henley, though a barren critic and port* had enough talent 
and character tu command plenty of consideration. A man 
cannot be everything. I am m fond of music as Henley was 
of literature,” he added, hi« grey blue eye# twinkling brightly; 
** but I am the worst of player#, and have a very poor voice,” 
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The opinion that Shaw's art during thin period is less inti 
esting than Ids lift 1 does not neresMirtly involve any reileeti 
upon the value of his experience us nn art critic in giving i 
reel ion and tendency to the subsequent cnur*e of his develn 
merit. Indeed Shaw has been mainly iufltn-nccd hy works of « 
in his artificial culture: he 1ms always been more ennxeunu 
tiUKceplilde to music and painting than to literature. It is 
idle assert ion—one that Shaw is fond of reprating that M 
zart. and Michael Angelo count for a great deal in the innki 
of his mind. And, however paradoxical it may sound, t 
English dramatists after Shakespeare are practically negligil 
as concerning their iidluenee in the development of his pecull 
and highly specialized dramatic genius. Hi* eh me and famili 
daily intercourse with the music muster* of the past; hi* instil 
recognition of Wagner’s overwhelming grcatrie**; Id* rupture 
delight in that king of »m«im drama tint*, Mozart; his dagfl 
attempts, alone and unaided, to master the difficulties of pitts 
forte playing, which eventuated in his la-coining a congeni 
sympathetic accompanist— all early marked him as a uatui 
and undiscouragedly persistent lover of music. Ilk imlividi 
sIndies of Italian art, in its history and its expression, wti 
he was still in his teens, Id* frequent visit* to the Dublin (Sr 
lery, the many hours passed in London at the priceless pieU 
galleries in Trafalgar Square and Hampton Court, testify w; 
equal foree to his spontaneous preoccupation with the lieid il 
has been thougld and done in the world of art. It won 
carry one too far afield to pursue the inquiry m to what 
Alienee Miehael Angelo might possibly have everted upon I 
dramas of Bernard Shaw, But there eau In* little doubt It 
what Shaw found to wonder at and glorify in Michael Ang 
was hits passion for anatomy, hi* devotion to tlu* Mtudimti 
realistic, ami his unlimited mastery of form acquired thrmi 
44 profound and patient interrogation of reality.** Hlitiw, I 
dose, searching student of lift*, found untold inspiration in I 
discovery of the genuinely naturalistic spirit in which Mich 
Angelo worked! Words In? oner uurd in speaking to sue of I 
influence of Miehael Angelo upon hi* art are very iltuiuinatl 
“ I never shall forget climbing mi mummnody high, rickl 
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r tune work, in company with Annlulc France,** he remarked, “ in 
rder to get a closer look at tin- 1 Mphir Sibyl, We were clone 
notigh to touch it with mtr hands; ami I was surprised to 
iscover that, instead of luting, it gained iinpresHivenesi on 
rarer view, The grand, set fare made a tremendous imprett- 
ion upon me. For the flr«d time, I fully realized that Michael 
mgrlo was a great artist, and a great man as well > because 
is every subject *» n person of genius. Ur never hud n cam¬ 
ion place subject. Hi*t models a re extraordinary people, 
'hey are all Supermen and Super*morn. 

“ Michael Angelo, you »ee,’* he continued, “ taught me thin— 
Iwaya to put {ample of genius into my works, I am ulwaya 
ettmg a genius* over against a eommonjdaee penum. 1 * 

In the same spirit, Shaw praised Madox Brown as a realist, 

: because he had vitality enough to find intense enjoyment in 
he world <w it really i», mibeautified, ttnidcnlixcd, untitivated 
n any way for artistic consumption.** The *ad, sensuous day- 
I ream* of Hiwwlti, the gentlemanly draughtsmanship of Leigh” 
on, the whole romantic trend of English art, with its delicacy 
if sentiment, its twauty fane) uig, it* reality shirking philoso- 
ihy, found Shaw coldly, cruelly condemnatory, 41 Take the 
roung lady {mintetl by lngr« a m * Sourer,* for example, 
tn&gine having to make runvcr«ation for her for a couple of 
lours.’* Thi* gives the tone of his criticism. His dee {lest seam 
m» aroused tty that form of art which set* up u decorative 
nopal systems contrasting roseate and rapturous vice with 
Hied anti languorous virtue, making ‘ I««vr ’ face both ways 
is the universal softener and redeemer.” The artist who sought 
,o depict life with perfect integrity in Browning’s phrase, ** to 
Mint man man, whatever the i*»uc ** the artist who sought to 
>xpresa the veracity and reality of life rather than its imagined 
>eauty and poetry, fotind iti Shaw »« unhesitating champion 
fbi* passion for un idea bird reality was the outcome td hmg 
U)d deliberate study of art works, concerning each of which 
Ihaw deliberately furred himself to form an intelligent and 
mnwiou* estimate. This was the sol it I residuum of l*i» 
itudint, rescued f rom a ruck of sophist** at ion "l remrmWr 
met when I was an art critic,** wrote Bhaw m IHH7, ** and 
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when Madox Brown's work was only known to tin* by a few 
drawings, treating Mr. Frederick Shields to a critical demon¬ 
stration of Madox Brown’s deficiencies, pointing out in one of 
the drawings the lack of ‘ beauty ’ in some pair of elbows that 
had more of the wash-tub than of * The Toilet of Venus ’ about 
them. Mr. Shields contrived without any breach of good man¬ 
ners to make it quite clear to me that be considered Madox 
Brown a great painter and me a fool. I respected both con¬ 
victions at the time; and now I share them. Only, I plead in 
extenuation of my folly that I had become ho neeuxtomed to 
take it for granted that what every English painter was driv¬ 
ing at was the sexual beautification and moral idealization of 
life into something as unlike itself as possible, that it did not at 
first occur to me that a painter could draw a plain woman for 
any other reason than that he could not draw a pretty one,” * 
Shaw stood forth as a champion of all forms of art -pic¬ 
torial, Active and dramatic—which aim at realistic exposure 
of the sheer facts of life without idealistic falsification and 
romantic sublimation. He lauded Madox Brown, for example, 
us he lauded Ibsen, and for the same reason *. they both took 
for their themes ” not youth, beauty, morality, gentility and 
prosperity as conceived by Mr, Smith of Bmfmj and Buys- 
water, but real life taken m it is, with no more regard for pour 
Smith’s dreams and hypocrisies than the weather has for hi* 
ahinv silk hat when lie fornrets bis umbrella.” It is no matter 


for surprise tlmt the unshirking student of sociological condi¬ 
tions should have chosen to write IVhttm'trM* Htmars and 
Warren# Profr#»ion; it would have ljeen astounding had he 
not done so, And yet the catholicity of his taste in art en¬ 
abled him to realize, not simply one aspect of English art, but 
the real English art-culture of to-day. To Shaw, indeed, the 
significance of the modern movement in England had its germ 
in the growing sense of the naive dignity and charm ” of 
thirteenth-century work, in a passionate affection for the ex¬ 
quisite beauty of fifteenth-century art. ” The whole rhetorical 
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school in English literature, from Shakespeare to Byron,” he 
once wrote, '* appear* to w in mir present mood only another 
side of the terrible (ttyrhujotatit' from Michael Angelo to 
Panova and d horwnhhin, all of w hose works would not now 
tempt us to part with a single fragment hy Donatello, or even 
a pretty foundling buhv by Della Robbia.” He maintained 
that William Morris made himself the greatest living master 
of the English language, both in prose and verse, by picking 
up the tradition of the literary art where Chaucer left it; that 
Hume Jones made himself the greatest among English deco¬ 
rative painters by picking up the tradition of Ins art where 
Lippi left it, and utterly ignoring '* their Raphaels, Correggios 
and itufT ”; and that Morris and Uurne Jones, close friends 
and co-operator* in many h masterpiece, form the highest aris¬ 
tocracy of English art of our day.* 

The only controversial t|tie»*tjuu that came up during Rh&w’s 
period as an art critic was rained hy the Impressionists; and 
his reputation, with the select few, for consistency is sustained 
by the course hr adopted. Hr recognized Impressionism as a 
new birth of energy in art, n movement in painting which was 
wholly beneficial unit progressive, and in no »en«c insane and 
decadent. Despite the fart that the movement, like all new 
movements in art, was accompanied by many &b*urtUtie«— ex¬ 
hibition of counties* daubs, the practice of optical distortion, 
the substitution of 14 canvases which looked like enlargements 
of obscure photographs for the familiar portraits of mastern 
of the hound* in cheerfully unmistakable pink coats, mounted 
on bright chestnut horse* ** Shaw supported it vigorously Ik* 
cause, 11 being the mifroine of brightened attention and quick¬ 
ened conscimi»ne»« on thr part of if* disciple*, it was evidently 
destined to improve pictures greatly by substituting a natural, 
observant, real style fur a conventional, taken for grunted, 
ideal one.” It is nwllraa to say that Shaw did not fall into 
the Philwtinr trap and talk ** greenery ynflrry ” «on*‘-n«e about 
Bume-Jane* and the pre Raplmehte srttoot: hi* admiration was 
checked by the *terne*t critical reservation*. He applauded 

* Cf, Kinp Artkw*. In the Umimtdmt j innmry UttH, i*WA. 
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tlu> Impressionists for their busy study of the atmosphere, and 
of tile relation of light anti dark hot with the various objects 
depicted, if*., of u values.” Like Zola in his championship of 
Monet, Shaw led a miniature crusade in behalf of Whistler, 
whose pictures at first quite naturally nitmm! people accus¬ 
tomed to see the 11 good north light ” of a St, John's Wood 
studio represented at exhibitions as sunlight in the open air — 
for example, Bouguerenu*H Ciirl in a Cornfield.*’ More tlmn 
this need not be said: that Shaw never joined the ranks of t|ie 
moqueurs who called Mr. Whistler ** Jimmy.*’ 

It is worthy of record that Shaw vigorously and ably cham¬ 
pioned the Dutch school, earnestly advocating the damiM of 
James Maris as a great painter; and he stood up for Van Uhde, 
not only in defence of his pictures of Christ surrounded by 
people in tall hats and frock cunts, but also in favour of his 
excellent painting of light in ti dry, crisp, diffused wav then 
quite unfashionable. But his most signal art criticism of the 
last decade, beyond question, has had to do with photography. 
In 1001, he arinmmm! that ** the conquest by photography of 
the whole field of monoehromatic representative art may be 
regarded as completed by the work of this year.” His posi¬ 
tion is based cm the dictum that ** in photography, the draw¬ 
ing counts for nothing, the thought and judgment count for 
everything; whereas in the etching and daubing processes 
where great manual skill is needed to produce anything that 
the eye can endure, the execution counts for more than the 
thought.” This i« no new or sudden notion, derived from the 
study of some photographic exhibition, hut the mature state¬ 
ment of a judgment arrived at over a quarter of a century ago. 
In An (f modal Sandhi, Trcfuais astounds Kr»kme and Sir 
Charles Brandon with those same remarkable views on photog¬ 
raphy which to-day, in the mouth of Bernard Shaw, »o delight 
the patrons of the Photographic Salon.* 

It is more than twenty years since I first said in print 
that nine-tenths (or ninety-nine hundredths, I forget 

* Compare Photography, October jMHH, 1900. 
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which) of what wa« thru dune hy hruwh and pencil would 

ill t i e i , . * • . « 


to #ay this at that time . . . bccaimc the photographers 
of that, day were not artihtx. . , . Let u« admit hand- 

aoutely that some of the elder men lmd the root of the 

matter in them as the younger men of to-day; but the 
process did not then attract artists. . . . On tlu* whole, 

the process was not quite ready for the ordinary artist, 

because (1) it could not touch colour or even give colours 
their proper light values; (4) the Impressionist movement 

i... » i .i «......u..a ii.. l . 


of art that lies outside colour; (H) the eyes of artists had 
been so long educated to accept the most grossly fictitious 

conventions as truths of representation that many of the 
truths of the focussing sereen were at first repudiated as 
grotesque falsehoods; (4) the widcmigled lens did in effect 
lie almost ns outrageously «» a Royal Academician, whilst 
the nnaatigmat was revolt ingly prosaic, and the silver 
print, though m» exquisite that the lm»t will, if they last, 
be one day prized hy collector*, wn* cloying, and only 
suitable to a narrow range of subjects; (ft) above all, the 
vestries would cheerfully pay fifty pound* for a villainous 
oihpninting of i* hospitable chairman, whilst they consid¬ 
ered a guinea a fir’d rate price for a dozen cabinet*, and 
two-pound ten a noble bid for an enlargement, even when 
tin? said enlargement had been manipulated no m to be 
m nearly «■ ponatble n» bad as the fifty pound painting. 
Rut all that t» rhnngrd nowadays, Mr. Whistler, in the 
teeth of a storm of ignorant aiol silly ridicule, has foreed 
iw to acquire a sense of tone, and has produced portrait s 
of almost photographic excellence; thr camera lot* taught 
us what we really »«w #• against what the draught siuau 
tiled to show us; ami the telephoto Inis and its adaptation*, 
with the isiH'hromatic plate and screen, and the variety 
and tuttn&gcfthirftcfts of modern printing processes, have 
converted the intelligent artists, •finished the picture 
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now open ut the Dudley am! New Galleries, which may 
be visited by people who, like myself, have long wince 
given up as unendurable the follies and falsehood*, the 
tricks, fakes, happy accidents, and desolating conventions 
of the picture galleries. The artists have still left to 
them invention, didactics, and (for a little while longer) 
colour. But selection and representation, covering ninety- 
nine-hundredths of our annual output of art, belong hence¬ 
forth to photography. Someday the camera will do the 
work of Velasquez and Peter tic lloughe, colour and all; 
and then the draughtsmen and painters will he left to 
cultivate the pious edification* of Knplmei, Knulbach, 
Delaroche, and the designers of the S. P, (*. K. But even 
then they will photograph their model* instead of draw¬ 
ing them.” * 

In a paper Maurice Maeterlinck wrote for Mr. Alvin Lang- 
don Coburn, who kindly gave me a copy, hr charge* art with 
having held itself aloof from “ the great movement which for 
half a century has engrossed all form* of human activity in 
profitably exploiting the natural forces that fill heaven and 
earth.” Maeterlinck lauds the camera m an instrument of 
thought, proclaiming it the best of medium*, because it serves 
** to portray objects and being* more quickly and more accu¬ 
rately than can pencil or crayon.” Just as Maeterlinck con¬ 
cludes that thought has at last found a fissure through which 
to penetrate the mystery of this anonymous force (the sun), 
“ invade it, subjugate it, animate it, and compel it to say such 
things as have not yet been said in all tlte realm of chiaroscuro, 
of grace, of beauty and of truth,” m Bhaw expresses bin belief 
that u the old game is up,” and that *’ the camera has hope- 
It»ily beaten the pencil ami paint-brush as an instrument of 
artistic representation.” 

Shaw is a vigorous champion of the photographic art In its 
integrity; attempts at imitation of etching or painting draw 
his hottest fire. The idea of aensitive photographers allowing 

* Th« HMitfoas—by 0. Bernard Haw, In tb# Amatmr jpfete*. 
raph*r, October 1st, IftOl, 


HiemM’lvoH lo be bulldozed into Inviting painting, not as an 
obsolete makeshift whieh they have mirpasKed and superseded, 
but fiN a glorious idenl to which they lmvc to live up US One 
day Mr. Shaw was showing me some striking examples of his 
own photographic work a remarkable picture of Sidney Webb, 

I recall in especial, an effect got hy omitting to do something 
in taking the photograph. Mr. Slmw remarked that some of 
the most unique and fantastic pictures he had ever taken were 
the results of accidents. One day, for instance, he spilled some 
boiling water over a photograph of himself, which immediately 
converted it into so capital an imitation of the damaged parts 
of Mantegna's frescoes in Mantua that the print delighted him 
more 5» its ruin than it had in its original sanity. And, in 
view of his violently-expressed detestation of photographic imi¬ 
tation of painting, it is very refreshing to hear him confess 
that his own experience ns a critic and picture fancier lmd 
sophisticated him so thoroughly, that ** those accidental imita¬ 
tion* of the products of the old butter-fingered methods of 
picture-making often fascinate me »o that I have to put forth 
all my strength of mind to resist the temptation to become a 
systematic forger of damaged frescoes and Gothic caricatures.'* 
Mr. Hlmw was harshly ridiculed and sharply censured for 
permitting the exhibition in HKMf of a nude photograph of 
himself hy Alvin Langdon Cobum. In this connection, I recall 
a conversation with Milliard , 1 . Htrirhm, who was showing me 
a collection of hi* masterly print*, including several nudes. 
The faces of the mule figures were averted; and Btcirhen told 
me, with a laugh* that Hhaw had ridiculed him unmercifully 
for permitting hi* subjects to call attention to their embarrass¬ 
ment and shame by averting their fares. And in ItHll, Mr. 
Shaw wrote: 

«* The camera will not build up the human figure into a 

monumental fiction m Michael Angelo did, or coil it cun¬ 
ningly into a decorative one, m tturnr-Jonrs did. But it 
will draw it m it is, in thr clearest purity or the softest, 
mystery* a* no draughtsman ran or ever rmdtb And by 
thr s«?riciWJtn«i» of it* veracity it will make the slightrvt 

its 
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lubricity intolerable. 4 Nude* from the Bari* Snlon * paws 
the moral octroi because they justify their rank m ‘high 
art * by the acute boredom into which they plunge the 
spectator. Their cheap and vulgar appeal in nullified hy 
tlu* vapid unreality of their representation. Photography 
in so truthful~~iU subject* are so olnimidy tvulitiew, and 
not idle fancies that dignity i» imposed on it um effectu¬ 
ally as it is on a church congregation. t hifortunuUdy, m 
is that false decency* rightly detested hy artist*, which 
teaches people to he ashamed of their bodies; and I am 
sorry to we that the photographic life school still shirks 
the faces of its sitters, and thus gives them « disagreeable 
air of doing something they are ashamed of.** * 

One morning in Paris, during the period that Shaw was sit¬ 
ting to Rodin, Coburn, with hi» camera, caught Shaw coming 
out of his morning hath i whereupon hr laughingly bade Shaw 
to “ be still anti look pleasant.” *' I casually assumed, a* near 
as I could recall it,** Mr, Shaw told rw% " the pose of Rodin’s 
‘ Le Pen*cur.* It was all done in a moment, anti although I ant 
not like * Le Penxcur,* at least my pose i* m*t unlike bis,” Mr. 
Shaw permitted the photograph to hr put on exhibition as an 
object-lesson, ho to speak, to the photographic life «rhonl; a» 
Steiehen expressed it to me: “ I tadieve Mr. Hhnw wanted to 
show the courage of his conviction*, by publicly taking the 
medicine he no unhesitatingly prescribed for others,*’ 

It is needlew to point mil that Bernard Shaw, the analytic 
critic and clear thinker pur ejteeUcttce % would naturally prefer 
photography to painting, When away from London lie m sel¬ 
dom to he seen without a camera thing over his shoulder*; and 
ho hai been taking pictures*, and dabbling away at interesting 
photographic exj«*nim*ntx, for many year*. Without talent a* 
an arti*t himself, hut with almost a p*t*»ion for photography, 
we need nut he (surprised to hear him praise the photographer 
because he ii free of u that clumsy tool tin* human hand — 
which will always go ii» own ainglc way, and no other.” 





Stephen and Coburn, he has told me and he has told them, are 
the two greatest photographers in the world; and he once aaid 
to me of Cobum: “Whenever his work does not please yon, 
watch and pray for a while and you will find that your opinion 
will change.” * 

To Shaw the true conquest of colour no longer seems far off 
in the light of l.umiimr’s discoveries, and the day will soon come, 
he surmises, when work like that of Hals and Velasquez may be 
done by men who have never painted anything except their own 
nails with pyro. “ As to the painters and their fanciers, I 
snort defiance at them; their day of daubs is over. 1 ’ Ho once 
declared for two photographs of himself against anything of 
Holbein, Hemhrandt, or Velasquez. “ When I compare their 
subtle diversity with the monotonous inaccuracy and infirmity 
of drawings, I marvel at the gross absence pf analytic power 
and of imagination which still sets up the works of the great 
painters, defects and all, as standard, instead of picking out 
the qualities* they achieved and the possibilities they revealed, 
in spite of the barbarous crudity of their methods,” There are 
certain quite definite things the photographer has not yet 
achieved; Bhiiw’s imagination as a creative dramatist teaches 
him this, even though he insists that the derisive quality in a 
photographer m the “ faculty of seeing certain things and be¬ 
ing tempted by them,” <b»car Wilde acutely remarked that in 
certain modern portrait* Sargent’s, notably, I should say— 
there is often as much of the artist as of the subject, Ber¬ 
nard Hhaw insist* that in the pictorial and dramatic phases 
of the photographic art of the future, both the artist and tin* 
subject must la* imaginative artists, working in conjunction. 
M As to the creative, dramatic, story telling painters Car¬ 
paccio, and Mantegna, amt the miraculous Hogarth, for ex¬ 
ample -it is clear that photography ran do their work only 
through a eo operation of sitter and rntm*ri*t which assimilate* 
the relations of artist and model to those at present existing 
between playwright and actor. Indeed, just as the playwright 
ii sometimes only a very humble employee of the actor or 

* Compare HH»w’s srUrlr, C»6*#r* th* Vatmriai, in the 

Magmim, May, i«». 
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nv tress manager, it is eonrehnhh* tlmt in draumtii* find didactic 
photography tlit* predominant part u* r * ill not In* necessarily 
either the photographer nr the model, hut -.imp!)' whichever 
of the twain contribute* the rarest art to the co-operation. 
Already that itwtsnefcive animal, the public, goes into n *hop 
and §ay «: 4 Have you any photograph* of Mr*, Patrick (‘amp- 
bell? ’ ami not * Have you any photograph* hy Kllmtt and Fry, 
Downey, etc*, etc.? 1 Thr Salon i* altering this, and photo¬ 
graph* are becoming known a* Demnchv*, Holland Day*, 
Horsley Hinton*, and #o forth, a* who should »ny Gmm>*t, 
Hoppners and Linnrlk. But, then, the Salon ha* not yet 
touched the art of Hogarth. When it dm 4 *, ‘ Tin* Huke\ Prog- 
rein ’ will evidently depend a* much on tin* genius of thr rake 
as of the moralist who Mjucese* thr bulb, and thru wr idmll sec 
what we shall *cV’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


I N 1HHH it gentleman described in the* World at that time m 
“ a (‘hinese Htntrnnmn named 'Pay Pay," * founded the 
Star* claiming for it the distinct ion of the find and only half¬ 
penny paper, nn«l ignoring the AY/»o, which early miceumhed to 
the treatment. On the recommendation of Mr. U. W. Massing- 
ham, Shaw wm placed cm the editorial staff ah leader writer, 
on the second day of the paper** existence. At tlmt time the 
Fabian Society had just invented the municipal modification of 
Socialism called Progressivism; and the sole object of Shaw, 
then a " moderate and constitutional, but strenuous Socialist," 
in joining the Star wm to foist thi« new invention upon it m 
the latest thing in Liberalism, Here Shaw 1 * *• impossibilism " 
broke out worn* than ever; and Mr. O'Connor, an Irishman too, 
and a skilled journalist in the bargain, was not to be taken in. 
Hr refused to print the article*. 11 Then the Fabian Society 
ordered all it* member* to write to the Star" records Shaw, 
M expressing indignant surprise at the lukewarmness of its 
Liberalism and the reactionary anti obsolete character of its 
views. This was more successful; the paper became Progressive, 
and London row* **» promptly to the new programme, that the 
first Founty t'mmrtl rirrtiwn was fought and won on it. The 
Liberal leaders remonatrated almost daily with T. P., bring 
utterly brwilderrd by what wm to them a most dangerous 
heresy. Rut the Star articles berame more and more Pro- 
grruatve, then ultra Progressive, then positively Jacobin i and 
the further they went the better London liked them. They were 
not, I beg to say, written by me, but by Mr. II. W. 
Massingham.** t 
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While the Fabians were thus engaged in “collaring the St a 
by this stage army stratagem**’* Shaw, to the utter eonsterna 
ticm of the Chinese nta teaman, writing political lenders fn 
which the country was not ripe by about five hundred yearn 
according to the political computation of the eighties. To< 
good-natured to do his duty «ml put Shaw nut ummmrily* Taj 
Pay, in deiperation, proposed flint Slrnw should have n eohnui 
to himself, to be hciuietl “ Music,” and to he “ eohmrrd by orca 
aional allu«ian» to that art.’* It wns'with a gasp uf relief tha 
he heard Shaw** acceptance of the proportion; and so a nev 
career opened for Shaw hh ** Corim dt Bassetto,” * n '* peraoi 
now forgotten, hut I flatter myself* very popular for » cmipl 
of years in the Star. 1 * 

Among Shaw’s colleagues on the Star at this time wrr 
Clement K. Shorter and Hichard Ia» Oalliemic. A. B. Walk 
ley, the dwtinguwhed dramatic critic of the Umdon Time#, wn 
then the *' Star man** in the theatres, and although he wn 
more fastidious and dignified than the incorrigihlr “ Bassetto,’ 
he wan quite at amusing. M I am far from denying that n mm 
of genius may make even a newspaper notice of the Hnyn 
Academy or of a ‘Monday Pop.’ permanently valuable am 
delightful,” Mr. Archer once smith **1*11 I maintain is that i 
assuredly taken a man of genius to do »u. Mr, Bernard Bhnv 
. . . haw to my thinking a peculiar genius for bringing day 
by-day musical criticism into vital relation with irathette* n 
large, and even with ethics nml politir* in m word, witl 
life. . . ,** According to his snh*e«pient confession, ** Tlv 

iflth, 1001) i “ 1 well remember that I He first |wr«irr«j»h 1 wrote wm ii 
reference to the first number of the Htmr, which had }«*t twm published 
Mr, T. P. O'Connor, in Hi* editorial had twen hotly ftbSUn 

thropte. * If.’ he hud written, 1 we rnnlde the rtw»rw«m*n to put two lump 
of supr in her ten Instead of one, then wr *H«U nut Imw worked In vain 
My comment on this wn* Mint if Mr. O'Vmnm were i» find that rhur 
werawn did not take sHfOir in their tea, his paper wmiht, prrsniwibly, cm* 
to be burned, ... I tjtinlr it ntcrrly to ih**w th«t J, who »m* *ttU rrgardet 
*s a young writer, am runrtiy connate with Mr. hbsw. for H w«* in thl 
very number of the Htur that Mr. HH»w, as * Cornu *ti ita*»ett*»,* made hi 
first bow to the piddle.” Thu Utter statement, Although I 

eiwentiidiy conwt, 

* The name of a musical Instrument which went out of ms to Motuort* 

time. 
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Star's own euptimiH critic/’ hh Hlmw was denominated at the 
time, twed the word music in a plnhmienlly comprehensive 
nense; for he wrote about anything and everything that came 
into hi» head. He mice spoke of his column in the Star, signed 
“Cornu di Bohm-Ho/’ a* “a mixture of triviality, vulgarity, 
farce and tomfoolery with genuine criticism/* George Henry 
Lewes’ style, «’» Mr. Archer has shrewdly observed,* reminds 
one of that of “ ( onm di Haslet to hut the dramatic essays 
of Ia’wes, Hlmw freely confesses, are miles beyond the midities 
of l)i Bassettiu although the emuhinatimi uf a laborious criti¬ 
cism with a recklessly flippant manner is the same in both. In¬ 
deed, Hhaw*» column in the Star was perhaps the most startling 
evidence of the insurgency and ietmoelasm of the New Jour¬ 
nalism m represented by the Star, its foremost exponent. 
Imagine a column a week in the sprightly vein of the fol¬ 
lowing : 

44 1 warn others that Offenbach's music w wicked. It is 
abandoned stuff': every accent in it In a snap of the fingeri 
in the face of responsibility, every ripple and 

sparkle on its surface twit* me for my ieetotnlism, and 
mocks at the early rising which I fully intend to make a 
habit of some day. . In Mr. CellieE# mires, music it 
still the chastest uf the muses. In OITenlmeh’s she in-— 
what shall I s»»y? I am ashamed of her. I no longer 
wonder that the German# ranie to Bari* and suppressed 
her with ffre and thunder. Here in England how respect¬ 
able she i«l Virtuous and rustically innocent her six weight 
measure# are, even when Ibirothy sings* * Come, fill up 
ymir flaw to the brim * 1 Hhe learned tier moral# from 
Handel* her ladylike manner# fmm Mendelwmhn, her sen¬ 
timent from the * IlailifP* Daughter of Islington/ But 
listen to her in Bari*, with Off mb# eh. Talk of «»x eight 
time: why* stir stumble* at the second quaver, only to race 
off again m a wild Bacchanalian, Batumalian, pelt icon I 
spurning, irreclaimable, shocking quadrille/' 

* In Ms fatttKfttdtot* to Uw ItoMMfJ# $***?* a/ Jekm Pvr*t*r ami ilwrf* 
Ewm$ Imm, 
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No more accurate characterization of the work of IK Bas¬ 
sett o can he conceived than in to he found in Shaw's own con¬ 
fession. He secured the privileges he usurped, he nays, in two 
ways: first, by taking care that " ('onto di Bassctto ’* should 
always he amusing; and, secondly, by using a considerable 
knowledge of music, which nobody suspected him of possessing, 
to provide a solid substratum of genuine criticism for the mass 
of outrageous levities and ridiculous irrelovaneies which were 
the dramatic characteristics of 14 Basset to.” u 1 daresay these 
articles would seem shabby, vulgar, cheap, silly, vapid 
enough if they were dug up and exposed to the twentieth cen¬ 
tury light; but in those days, and in the context t( f the topics 
of that time, they were sufficiently amusing to serve their 
turn,” m 

It will be recalled that Shaw, from his early childhood, had 
been in close contact with the best that had been thought, felt, 
and written in music. It was hi* practice n« a hoy to whistle 
to himself the operatic themes he heard continually practised 
at his home, precisely as a street ytwun whistles the latest pieee 
of ** rag-time.** He was introduced to Wagner'* music for 
the first time by hearing a second rate military ha ml piny an 
arrangement of the 7 *annhHtt*er march. He thought it a rather 
commonplace plagiarism from the famous theme in Her 
FrekvhUts, This boyish impression wu* exactly the same as 
that recorded of the mature Berlioz, who wiis to Shaw at that 
time the merest shadow of a name which he had rend once or 
twice, Shaw learned his notes at the age of sixteen; and al¬ 
though for a long time thereafter he inflicted untold suffering 
on hii neighbours, he became in time quite a good accompanist. 
In the early days in London, when lit* w»* not laboriously writ¬ 
ing five pages a day on tine of His novels, Bhaw occasionally 
tried his hand at musical composition, at writing and setting 
words to music. I have before me now a folded »hrrt of pink 
paper, dated ” fttkl of June, IHBfi,” in Bhaw** fine handwriting, 
on which he had written music for one of BhrlhV* norm*. Rax- 



the musk: ciime 

fihcc't, in Hhnw’a hand, i« copied the poem, headed Line*, 
beginning: 

*' Wlirtt the litmj) in *.h»tlrrnl, 

THr %ht in thr tlu*U Urn deadj 
WIh’H thr rlomt i« wintered, 

The rtthdKiw’a jjelory is »hetl{ 

n When thr lute l« hrukru, 

Swrrt tu»tc!» nrr rrmemlveml notj 
When thr 11 11 *a Jinvr itjmkni, 

I^ived necrut# nrr nmm furgut," 

Shaw was deeply interested in a study of Wagner'a ntmic, and 
took grout pain* in studying Wagner** method* of compoHt- 
tion. I have seen Slum’s mudenl note* made during this 
period - nitre! » of stUr paper on which ho had written out the 
muiietd acure* of thr various distinct bit motif® in the Wag¬ 
nerian opera# the King motive* thr Hhringold motive, etc*,, 
etc,—with fine marginal stenographic not eg in the Pitman »ya- 
tem, He onee math* quite « study of eounterjmint; and, m 
we learned in an earlier chapter, acquired n grounding in 
“Temperament *’ through hi# acquaintance with Ids friend, 
Jamw lerrky. When Mr. OTmiimr transferred Shaw from 
the editoriid staff to the post of musical critic for the Star, 
believing that he cmdd do no great harm there, hit* wisdom was 
justified by thr result. All hi** cv^rimee in writing and rriti- 
cittni on the Star, combined with his early knowledge of music, 
filled Hlmw’s hand* with weapon#. And wlu-n Lnuk Engel, the 
“ best hated musical critic in Kurojte,” as Shaw rails him, found 
it necciwary to give up hi# position n* musical critic of the 
World, hi* post fell to “ t‘orno di tbm»rtto,“ 

At the time when Shaw first entered the list* as n tmwical 
critic, he was powMcd of thr ntrouge#! convictions on the sub¬ 
ject of minor, iiui»ir»nni, and true i»m#ic«l genius. In Lavr 
Among thr Artists Hhnw ha* given expression to hi* decided 
view* concerning the pedantry «f the academic schools, the 
abiurd jargon of conventional musical criticism, and the 
vacuity and *ncon*r*|urner of nil »tu«ie, based mi method alone, 
which titH'R not come into Itring through unaffected eutlm»i«*m 
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of personality, The muMrnl criticism which take* the analysis 
of “ Baeli in B minor ” as it* point of departure is there held 
up to unmeasured acorn. It seems something mure than a 
coincidence that the avoidance of this very subject, with all 
its implications, should have been the condition on which Shaw 
began his career na a critic of music. In connection with his 
appointment as musical critic of the Star, Shaw relates this 
story of Mr, O’Connor: H He placed himself in my hands with 
one reservation only, * Say what you like,* he «aid; ‘ hut for— 
(here I omit a pathetic Oriental adjuration) don’t tell us 
anything about Bach in B minor.’ It was a hold speech, con¬ 
sidering the superstitious terror in which the man who has 
the abracadabra of musical technology at his lingers’ end holds 
the uninitiated editor; but it conveyed a golden rule.” Shaw 
was in perfect accord with the editor in the belief that “ Bach 
in B minor ” is not good criticism, not good sense, not inter¬ 
esting to the general readers, not useful to the student. He 
fulfilled his part of the contract far more completely than the 
“ Chinese statesman ” had any right to expect. Not only did 
Shaw not tell us anything about w Bach in B minor”: he spent 
six years of his life in holding the practice up to ridicule and 
contempt! 

Bernard Shaw brought his critical faculty to bear upon music 
in England during the period when the academic faction held 
full sway. There was a large reserve of native musical talent 
in England at this time, hut it found nothing like full scope for 
its development, largely Iwcause of the commercial pandering 
to popular taste. The so-called master* «f contemporary 
music in England were all reared on the rtiethwhdogy of the 
schools. Dr, Mackenzie, the Principal of the Hoyal Academy 
of Music, was probably the lender of the academic faction. 
Sir George Grove, author of that standard work, the tthUm™ 
ary of Murid tmx % was an honoured figure in tin* world of music. 
Dr. Hubert Parry, at the height of hw creative activity, was 
writing and occasionally conducting hi» oratorio*, Midi m Job 
and Judith, These and other earlier work* of his— -notably, 
VAllsgro id U Pmriermo and Pnmrihrus Shaw took the ut¬ 
most pleasure in declaring to be ** without any merit whatso- 
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r ver,” or “ th*- nit i-h t conspicuous failures,” clt^npHe their fine 
feeling, their wtuimlim*. mudernliun, mid other pleasant and 
perfectly trim irrelevannc*. At the Albert Hull, Sir Joseph 
Hnrnhy, Principal of the H»y»il Choral Society, in his measured 
fUid complacent style, an* lending those huge, lumbering choirs 
which are still the pride of Great Britain, Villicr* Stanford* 
that Irish professor ever trifling in a world of ideas, was writ¬ 
ing his Kdrn, and other works, which entitled him to a high 
place in tlie council* of academicism. Goring Thomas, for his 
(ioldtn HVh, and other o{M*rn«, had already attained a posi¬ 
tion as a dramatic composer, which, according to Shaw, at 
least, 11 placed the production of an opera of his beyond all 
nuspicitm as « legitimate artistic enterprise.” Arnold Dal- 
rnctsch* that rarely fine interpreter of ancient music, was 
giving those unique viol concerts in the hall of Barnard’s Inn 
and elsewhere which charmed Arthur Symons yesterday m they 
charmed Bernard Shaw long ago. Gilbert and Sullivan had 
once more joined force* in (Hopia* scoring another operatic, 
triumph, somewhat !«♦*» derisive and conspicuous, it must be 
confessed, than Pitmfore* Th# Mikado and Th# Pirates of 
Penmate* Cowrn wa» winning encomiums a* a conductor, and 
Bterndale Bemmtt wm still a name to conjure with. To the 
many, Wagner, like lh*en, was still »n offensive impnator. But 
Ashton Ellis’* exhaustive task of translating Wagner’* works 
was slowly proceeding i and A rmh raster, that Bayreuth exten¬ 
sion lecturer, #o to *jH*ak, aided by Shaw in the Star and in the 
World* waa paving I hr way for a more general romprrhtnaicm 
And appreciation of Wagner in England. I*ad«rw«ki was 
a lowly mounting to the position of the foremost living pianist, 
Ami Batts hast begun tci give her ** Farewell Concerts.” 

In musical criticism, a* in all other phase* of hi* strangely 
diversified career, Shaw is essentially m revolutionary. His at 
tack upon Barry’s Jt*h, m he always maintained, threatened to 
call forth a grrat national protest! He fought for Wagner 
with the same revolutionary enthusiasm which enlisted him in 
the cause of Urn’ll—mini tfhaw, Hr had no tolerance for any- 

. 1 4 , Iti r i a M < Ui * I . • J< I ♦ ' .... . 
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jealous whk he of his eritienl sense, for fear of its prostitution 
by irrelevant beauty or fart it ions romance, that he steadfastly 
steeled himself against that subtlest of nil forces in undermin¬ 
ing critical integrity - personal magnetism. 

Perhaps the simplest way to arrive at u comprehension of 
Shaw, the critic of music, is by taking account of his tastes and 
aversions. For example, Shaw usually viewed Paderewski's 
performances, at the time when the Polish pianist was first 
creating such sensations in England, a* brutal contests between 
the piano and the pianist to settle the question of the survival 
of the fittest. The following description of his sensations on 
hearing Paderewski is not without its reminder of that once 
popular pi$cc de recitation. How Ruhtf Played.* " The con¬ 
certo was over, the audience in wild enthusiasm, and the piano 
a wreck. Regarded as an immensely spirited young harmoni¬ 
ous blacksmith, who puts a concerto on the piano as upon an 
anvil, and hammers it out with an exuberant enjoyment of the 
swing and strength of the proceeding, Paderewski is at least 
exhilarating; and his hammer play m not without variety, some 
of it being feathery, if not delicate. Hut his touch, light or 
heavy, is the touch that hurts; and the glory of his playing 
is the glory that attends murder on a large scale when im¬ 
petuously done.” Three years later, in 1BHH, Shaw has reached 
the conclusion that Paderewski is a weak, a second hand com¬ 
poser, hut an artist whose genuine creative achievements have 
assured him the title of the greatest of living pianists. ** I 
had rather see Paderewski in his next composition for or¬ 
chestra drop the piano altogether,” Hlmw said. ” It is the 
one instrument he does not understand m a composer, exactly 
because he understands it so well as an executant.” 

For David Hisplmm Shaw had the sincere*! admiration, and 
the Be Rey/.kes won his praise because, as he explained it, 
they sang like dignified men, instead of like male viragoes in 
the dramatic Italian style. He made a point of insisting, how¬ 
ever, that Edouard de Resxke occasionally jtbu#ed his power by 
“ wilful bawling ” for the mere fun of making a thundering 


The reference Is to Rubinstein. 
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noise. tht hearing <***i-vi 5 -r in IHUo, he was sufficiently charmed 
to say: ** ^ he °hl urttotir feeling remained so unspoiled and 
vivid that, if here and there a doubt crossed me whether the 
no tea were all reaching the furthest half-crown went as tell¬ 
ingly rk they rniiii* to my front ntall, I ignored it for the sake 
of the charm which neither singer nor opera (The Huguenots) 
has lost for me.” Of a concert given in IBfhH by “our still 
tutored Patti,” whom he calls* “ now the most accomplished of 
ineXBO-aopruno*,” he give*, the following description: 


” It always amuses rue to see that vast audience (at 
Albert I lull) from tire stpuircs and vdlus listening with 
moist even whiM the opulent hisly from the celebrated 
Welsh castle fervently sings : * Oh, give nu» my lowly 
thatched cottage ngnin.* The concert wits a huge success: 
there were bouquets, raptures, effusions, kissing* of chil¬ 
dren, graceful sharings of the jtppktiie with ahbligato 
players in short, the usual exhibition of the British 
bourgeoisie in thr part of Bottom and the primit donna 
in the part of Titauia. Patti hammled none of her old 
exploits »» » ih«rid «.pr»n» with an exceptional range: 
her most arduous arliirvrtiirnt was ’ Ah, fort c lui,' 10 
liberally transposed Hint the highest notes in the rapid 
traits were almost all sharp, tin* artist having been mccui- 
touted for »o many it* »iug them at a higher pitch. 

Time has transposed Patti a tumor third down, hut the 
middle of her voter u stdl run and beautiful; ami this 
with her unsurpassed phrasmg am! that delieate touch 
»nd expressive mmm r whit It make tier rout ah He singing 
m captivating, enable# her t« maintain what was, to my 
mind, always the best part of her old supremacy,” * 


Of that brilliant executant t’kdpofF, the wife of Ia*schet i/.ky, 
Sfitw said that if it were pt»»-»ihic to klirvr that she rttreti two 
it raw* about wfint she played, she would lie one of the great ■ 
»t executive tmtuirtart* of Kiif«j*r, Hodman was, on the whole 

* Matte, «ij(wrtf CS. ft, H, l» Use Wm\4. J%tm flit, l««t, 
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and without any exception* in Show's opinion, the greatest 
violoncellist he hud ever hearth Joachim's fineness of tone, 
perfect dignity of style, and fitnr**s of phrasing impressed Shaw 
as truly magnificent; and when he heart! him play Bach’s 
“ Chaconne in I) minor,” hr confessed that he came us near 
as he ever came to calling anything done by mortal artist per¬ 
fect. Yi&ye, that other master-violinist, moved Shaw m much 
as he mo veal Symons by the perfectly harmonious blending of 
his every faculty. Shaw smilingly reminded all renders of the 
1 screed of G. B. S. that “ Decidedly, if Ysnye only perseveres 

in playing splendidly to m for twenty five yearn mure or so, 

' it will dawn on us nt last that he is one of the greatest of living 

artists; and then he may play how he pleases until he turns 
ninety without the least risk of ever hearing a word of dis¬ 
paragement or faint praise.” 

In Shaw’s view, Moss art is the ideal, the supreme composer. 
Again and again, throughout his works, Hlmw low lavished upon 
Mozart the finely-tempered praise of tin* dear eyed devotee. 
The critical rating of a composer is overwhelmingly impressive 
when it i» supported by the avowal of persona! indebtedness; 
and Shaw hats frequently asserted that Mozart has influenced 
his dramatic works more than any English dramatist wince 
Shakespeare. I remember discussing Mozart with Mr, Shaw 
one day; and I took occasion to express my scepticism as to 
the possibility of any profound influence exerted by Mozart 
the composer upon Shaw the dramatist. M In a certain mwe, 
Mozart must always have lieen a model for me,” replied Mr, 
Shaw. “Throughout the entire period of my career m a 
critic of music, I nlwny« thought and wrote of Mozart ns a 
master of masters. The dream of a musician « to have the 
technique of Mozart. It was not In* * divine mrlwliea * hut htst 
perfect technique that profoundly infiuennal me. What a 
great thing to he a dramatist for dramatist*, jtmt a* Mozart 
W8J a eompouer for compoprr*! First, and atmvc *11 things 
else, Mozart was a matter to matter*” 


The second part of fm»t impmwed Hhaw n* the iiimmit of 

Schumann’* achievement in dramatic t mimri and he ww* very 
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now come to rank very high among the qualifications of a com¬ 
poser for the stage: a strong feeling for harmony as a means of 
emotional expression. He always found Brahms to he insuf¬ 
ferably tedious when he tried to he profound, hut delightful 
when he merely tried to he pleasant and naively sentimental. 

" Euphuism, which is the beginning and end of Brahms’ big 
works,” Shaw remarks m connection with llie “ Symphony in 
E minor,” ** i« more to my taste in music than in literature. 
Brahms takes an essentially eommonplaee theme; given it a 
strange air by dressing it in the most elaborate and far-fetched 
harmonies; keeps his countenance severely (whieh at once con¬ 
vinces an English audience that he must have a great deal in 
him); and finds that a good many wiseneres are ready to guar¬ 
antee him as deep ns Wagner, and the true heir of Beethoven ” 
Dvorak, Bohrmia\ most eminent creative musician, famed alike 
for ah inexhaustible wealth of melodic invention and a rich 
variety of colouring, is *tamj>ed by Shaw m a romantic com¬ 
poser, and only that. I!i» ** Requiem ” Shaw found utterly 
tedious am) mechanical, while hi# ** Symphony in G ” is “ very 
nearly up to the level of a Kmstni overture, and would make 
excellent promenatlr music at the summer f#te»,** The an¬ 
nouncement «f a Ma»» by Dvorak affected Shaw very much aa 
would the announcement of a ** Divine (*»medy ” in ever so 
many canto# by Koliert Jmui* Stevenson! He regarded Verdi 
m the greatest of living dramatic computer*; and years before 
Shaw began writing musical criticism, when Von Billow and 
others were contemptuously repudiating Verdi, Shaw was able 
to discern in him a man |w»*#e»*mg more power than he knew 
how to use, or, indeed, was permitted to u*e by the old operatic 
forms imposed on him by circumstance#.* 

For the solemnly nmnufactiiml opera* of Saint Saftns, Shaw 
ftlt not mere dktastr, but genuine contempt. An soon, in fact, 
si hi discovered the mirt of thing that a French composer 
dfMUM of a* the summit of operatic achievement, hi* artistic 
sympathy with Fori# was rut off at the main. Early in hi# 
carver, ha aolemnly announce*, Hr gave tip Farit m impossible 

•I# (Ms mrawrtkm compare artiriei 4 Wart Mm# atumt V*r<H> 
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from tlic artistic point of view ! Hi* charartemidion of French 
music w nothing abort of lleinesqtte. 

“ lamdon I do not so much mind. Yotir average Lon¬ 
doner hq no doubt, uh void of feeling for the fine arts »h 
a man can be without collapsing bodily; but, then, lie is 
not at all ashamed of hi* condition. On the contrary, he 
is rather proud of it, and never feels obliged to pretend 
that he i» an artist to the tipi* of his fingers. His pre¬ 
tences are confined to piety and politic*, in both of which 
he is an unspeakable impostor. It in your Parisian who 
concentrates his ignorance ami hypocrisy, not on politics 
and religion, hut on art. In this unwholesome state of 
aelf”ConKciou»ne»» he demands statue* and pictures and 
operas in all direction*, long la-fore any appetite for 
beauty has set his eyes or ears aching; m* that he at once 
becomes the prey of pedant* who undertake to supply him 
with classical works, and swaggerer* who set up in the 
romantic department. Hence, a» the Parisian, like other 
people, likes to enjoy himself, and a# pure pedantry j« 
tedious And pure swaggering tiresome, wlrnt Pari* chiefly 
loves is a genius who run make the classic voluptuous ami 
the romantic amusing. And so* though you cannot walk 
through Park without coming at every corner upon some 
fountain or trophy or monument for which the only pos¬ 
sible remedy is dynamite, you can always count upon the 
design including a female figure free from the defect known 
to photographers as under-exposure; and if you go to 
the opera which is, happily, an easily avoidable fate— 
you may wonder at the exjH*n#ive trifling that pause* a* 
musical poetry and drama, but you will be rmtifjciled to 
admit that the composer ha* moment*, carried m far m 
academic propriety admit*, in which be rise* from sham 
history and tragedy to genuine polka and barcarolle; 
whilst there is, to boot, always one happy half hour when 
the opera-singer* vanish, and capable, thoroughly trained, 
hard-working* technically skilled executant* entertain you 
with a ballet. Of course the ballet, like everything else in 
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Paris, is a provincial survival, fifty years behind English 
tutu*; but ill it is generally complete anti well done by 
people who understand bullet, whereas the opera is gen¬ 
erally mutilated and ill done by people who don’t under¬ 
stand opera.” 

Is it any wander, then, that the ** tinpot stage history ” of 
Saint Sliens was the bane of Shaw’s existence and the abomi¬ 
nation of his critical sense? Or that Offenbach's music struck 
him as wicked, abandoned stuff? Anti of Meyerbeer, then still 
regarded in Paris ns n sort of Michael Angelo, he says: “If 
you try to form a critical scheme of the development of Eng¬ 
lish poetry from Pope *«» Walt Whitman, you cannot by any 
stretch of ingenuity make n place in it for Thomas Moore, 
who is accordingly either ignored in such schemes or else con¬ 
temptuously dismissed ns a fiomry trifler. In the same way, 
you cannot get MeyerUvr into the Wagnerian scheme except 
as the Autulyeu* of the piece.” 

The most significant feature of Shaw’s career as a musical 
critic was hi* championship of Wagner. Although he had an 
exalted admiration for Wagner, he win no hero worshipper, nor 
in the least degree blind to the defects of Wagner ns a com¬ 
poser who failed to preserve philosophic continuity and co¬ 
herence in his greatest dramatic aehievement. The similarity 
of tastes in tuu»ie between Wagner and Shaw is a very notice- 
shift feature uf the " t*. di II.” and ” U. II. H,” eriticisins. It 
was to be exfiertrd that Shaw the dramatist would admire Wag¬ 
ner fur composing music designed to heighten the expression 
of human emotion; he realised fully that such music was in¬ 
tensely affecting in the presence of that emotion, and utter 
nonsense apart from it. I*ike Wagner, Hhnw had a deep love 
for Beethoven, an intense admiration for Mnxnrt, and a sincere 
appreciation of the Mendelssohn of the Scotch symphony. And 
he likewise shared Wagner’s sovereign contempt for the efforts 
of Schumann and Brahms In 1 m* " profound.” 

A German would laugh «t t!»r notion that Wagner required 
any ” championing ” during the yearn from 1HKK to 
inclusive, since life Bayreuth prrf»rjim?irr« lagan in iHTtb The 
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New York, Shaw wrote a rt*j>Iy to Mas NonlnuN Dry nitration, 
which wa« then (IKW>) making « great impression on the 
American mind, This reply, t-ut it let I J Iht/tmratt'# Virw of 
Nordau , wu publiahed in « double copy of i.ihtrtif, especially 
printed to make room for it ; Mr. Tucker M-nt u copy to every 
paper in America; and, as Shaw avers, Nordau’* book has 
never been heard of in an American paper since. It wan un¬ 
doubtedly a great piece of journalism in tinea* days for Mr. 
Tucker to pick out the right man m Sirnw timpn-Mnumbly 
wan—-for that Mtupcndou* task; ami Shaw Mill takes an un¬ 
holy joy in allowing how Tucker the crank wn* aide to heat 
all the big fashionable editor* at their own game. Beside# 
being largely imported in England, the article did Shaw a 
great private service, For when William Morn** read it, he 
at once threw off all reserve in talking to Slmw atnuit modern 
art, ami treated hint thenceforth «» a man who knew enough 
to understand what might be wild to him on that subject. The 
article contained, among many other mpmily able things, an 
eminently sane and intelligible treatment of tlir development 
of modem music, and it* relation to Wagner. Mr, Iltinckcr, 
who regards thw as Hliaw’s finest pierr of controversial work, 
rigidly declared that it completely »w<*pt Nordau from the 
field of di hCtWHion,* 

The other piece of Wagnerian criticism by which Shaw i*t 
ben I kimwn was the subject of a letter Shaw once wrote to the 

# hi the irttrr Mr, Turkrr vmitr to Sir. fth«w at K»*trf, 1*1,1, Shaw 

once tnh! me, he Baht that hr him* ;Sh*w ttw imlj tiimt la tlir world 
ctjwiblr of tm’kiiug Nimbus tm M*» \«r|mi*> tirlih «f nuoii', Htrruturr, paint* 
itlga etc, i " Hr fjfltil thnt If I w»»ul«i !it«l nut thr tuigtir*! figure rwf fmtit 
by, »«y, the .Xinptwnfh f'rntmrv for » Uoglr artlrlr to «oy *rltrr, not r*» 
fludiltg UbuhtoMr or nil) otlwr rmitiroi hr Would |**y mr that so® 

for a review of * llrgrorruthin' f«»r h*-> little j*aj«rr. Thu, you, from 
A man wIk» wan pulilMilii# n joijw* at h§» own rsjwnsMr, without m rtwnw of 
making Anything out of it, mol with « r««ai»trr»t*!r rhutw-r of ftwitog him* 
seif in prison wane tl»y for trlttujf th*- truth «t»uut .\mrrir*tn imfituttow, 
Mr. Turkrr prutushly wortmf tlmihir shifts *»ml »tr twit mr*t» tm ihr watt 
two or three yr«r» to {u»y oft what the atlrrtilurr euM him" ThU mmf, 
wmwwhat ampUttwl, w»* mvutly {February, j«d4iArit to Amrrtai 

hy Itrnjftmln It, Turkrr, N. Y. iw KngUmi hy tlir .Vw Pr****, f»r«i- 
tfon under the title, Th# «/ ,f rt: *m ##/**« r» «/ tk* Cmmt 

abmt Artist# btim§ 
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editor of tlie Actulvtntf (October 1/Slh, 181)5) .* “ I hoc you have 
been announcing n book by me entitled, ‘ The Complete* Wag- 
nerite,’ ” writes Shnw, ** Ibis i» nn error; you are thinking' 
of an author named I/.nak M alt on. ’The hook, wliieb in a work 
of great merit* even for me, is railed, ‘ The Perfect Wag- 
nerite,’ and is an exposition of the philosophy of Ihr King des 
j Sttidungm, It is n U. H. eSsence of mmU'rn Anarchism, or 
Neo-Protestantism. This lurid description speaks for itself. 
A« it has hern written on what the whole medical faculty and 
all the bystander* deetare to tie my death-bed, it is naturally 
rather a hook of devotion than one of those vain brilliancies 
which I was wont to give off in the days of my health and 
strength. P. K, I have just sprained my ankle in trying to 
master the art of bicycling on one foot. Tins, with two opera¬ 
tions ami a f»U downstairs, involving a broken arm, is my 
season'* record so far* leaving me in excellent general condi¬ 
tion. And yet they tell me a vegetarian can’t recuperate 1 ” 
In this commentary to wlmt hail already been written by 
musician* who arc no revolutionists, and revolutionists who 
are no musician*,” Shaw reads into Wagner far more Social¬ 
ism than he had ever rend inti* Ilmen. He took pains to base 
his interpretation upon the fact* of Wagner’s life his connec¬ 
tion with the revolution of iHiH, lb* association with August 
Roecke! and .Michael Ilnkmutin, hi» later pamphlets on social 
evolution, religion, life, aft, and the influence of riche* -'rather 
than upon hi# recorded utterance# in regard to the specific 
mr&nirtg* of tin* ” Ring ” murie dramas, It is not difficult 
to recognise, with Shaw, t!»e portraiture of our capitalistic 
industrial system from the Socialist jaunt of view in the slav¬ 
ery of the Nihlung# and the tyranny of Alherich; hut little 
significance attache* to such cheap «vmhali«m. It is more 
difficult to identify the young Sirgfried with the anarchist 
Baktiunin on the strength of the latter’s notorious pamphlet 
demanding the demolition of existing institutions. To the Uing 
&f the Nlhitmgs, Shaw has, *** to speak, applied the Ihsrnic 
Nitdjtschean Shavian philosophy a* a unit of measure, and 
found it to apply at many jmint*. Siegfried i* a ” totally un¬ 
moral periotii a bom Anarchist* the ideal of Bakounin, an 
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One final word in regard to Shaw's position as n champion 
of Wagner. While it in of little imfmrtance now, still Wagner 
and anti-Wagner wn« the great emitrnvcrsy of that time in 
music until anti-Wngneriam finally became r»«liriihni» in the 
face of Wagner's overwhelming popularity. In the »#um* way, 
Ibsen and anti-Ibsen was the great controversy in drama in 
London after 1BH9. In both instance** the whirligig of time 
lm« brought round its revenge*. For some year*, even liefure 
his death, Ibsen stood unchallenged m the premier dramatist 
of the age. And now’ that Wagner's buttle in won and over¬ 
won, Shaw lias the profound gratification of seeing “the pro¬ 
fessors, to avert the ridicule of their pupil*, compelled to 
explain (quite truly) that Wagner** technical prtirrdtirr in 
niUHie is almost pedantically logical and grammatical; that 
the Lohtngrm prelude i* a uumterpiere of the * form ’ projier to 
its aim; and that his disregard of * fake relation*,’ and hi* free 
use of the most extreme diarnrd* without * per pi* ration,* were 
straight and sensible indancr* of that natural development tif 
harmony which has proceeded continually from tlir time when, 
common six-four chord* were cmiddrrrd * wrong,’ and *ucti 
free use of unprepared dfuuinant seventh* and minor ninth* at 
had become common in Mosnrtk time wmth! havr aertned the 
maddest cacophony.’* And in « letter to uie, Mr, Slmw said 
(duly 15th* 1905); u I was tin the right side in both instances: 
that is all. According to the Chrttmtrfo, Wagner and 

Ibsen were offensive impostors. A* a matter of fart, they 
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were the greatest living masters in their retentive arts; and 
I knew that quite well. The critics of the nineteenth century 
had two first rate chance* Ibsen and Wagner. Cor the most 
part they missed both. Second best they could recognize; but 
best wus beyond them.” * 

Mr. Shaw’s most recent incursion into the field of music 
criticism was occasioned by a eritieism of Richard Stratum* 
Elektro, at the time of its first production in England in 
March, 11)10, from the pen of the well known critic of music, 
Mr. Ernest Newman. The vigorous controversy between Mr. 
Shaw and Mr, Newman that ensued was, of course, quite in¬ 
conclusive, so fur us ereefing any absolute standards by which 
Strauss' greatness hi* a dramatic composer might be judged. 
But it evoked from Mr. Shaw an outburst of enthusiasm un¬ 
paralleled in his career as u critic of music: 

** What Hofmannsthal and Strauss have done is to take 
(’lyteninestra and Aegistheus, and by identifying them 
with everything that i* evil and cruel, with all that needs 
must hate the highest when it sees it, with hideous domi¬ 
nation and coercion of the higher by the baser, with the 
murderous rage in which the lust for a lifetime of orgi¬ 
astic pleasure turns on its slaves in the torture of its 
disappointment and the sleepless horror and misery of its 
neurasthenia, to so rouse in u» an overwhelming flood of 
wrath agaimt it and ruthless resolution to destroy it, that 
Klektrn'a veugeauee heroines holy to us; anti we come to 
understand how even the gentlest of tls could wield the 
axe of Orestes or twist our firm Angers In the black hair 
of (*lytemm*»tra to drag hark her head and leave her 
throat o|K*n to the stroke. 

** That was a task hardly possible to an ancient Greek. 

* la Hfisw, the anti rowanUr, emoMrnt In Wagner, Its* 

bead nmt front of P.uroprau romanticism* HI tin* IwlhsUnalM, mm* 
aiarti that Wagner was a great rrestive fore** to nrl; that was s»ufUrtent 
cause for hU It may la* IttlerraUftK In thh ettnnrrUtm to 

contttlt Julius tlab’a acute anatyala of HHsw't W»|fW riant» Hermrd Hhtm 
(8, Ptedwr* Berlin), pp. ifHPilJ*. 
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» , „ And that ih the tank which IIofrimimAlml hn* achieved. 
Hot even in tin* third seme of this Hht'imjuUl, or in tin* 
Klingaor neenc* in f*nr»if ul, in there »ueh an atmosphere 
of malignant Hint cancerous evil ns we get |$rri*. And that 
tin* power with width it X done in nut tin* power of tin* 
t* vi 1 itself, hut uf tin* passion that detest* nod mint and 
finally can destroy that evil, in what make* tin* work 
great, and makes u* rejoice in its horror, . , . 

u 'I'hat tin* |K>wrr uf eoneeX ing it should occur in the 
same individual m thr technical skill and natural faculty 
needed to achieve its complete and overwhelming expres¬ 
sion in music, is a stroke of the rarest good fortune that 
ran befall a generation of men. I have uften said, when 
asked to state the rase against the foots and money¬ 
changers who are trying to drive n» into « war with Ger¬ 
many, that the ease con*Xt>* of the single wont, Beethoven. 
To-day, 1 should say with equal confidence, Htrnuss. 
That we should make war on Straus** and the heroic war¬ 
fare and aspiration that he represents X treason to hu¬ 
manity. In this music drama Strauss ha# done for us 
just what he ha» dune fur his own countrymen: hr ha* 
imid for uk, with an utterly satisfying force, what all the 
noblest power* of life within m are clamouring to have 
*und, in protest against and defiance of the omnipresent 
villainies of our civilisation; and this X the highest 
achievement of the lilghrut art.** * 

Bo often was Shaw* mocked by scepticism concerning hi* 
talent and by im|wrviou»m**» to his mood, that he sometime* 
Actually went to the length of tagging one of his Irish hull* 
with the explanatory parenthesis {** I speak a» an Irishman "). 
If the larger public ever gains a just understanding of Shaw, 
it will in* because they have found this central anti directing 
clue: hi apeak* m m IrXhnmn. The right to say in jest what 
ii ffltttaat in entrant t i* a right the average Englishman den bei 
he agree* with Victor lingo that ** every nmn ha* a right to he 

*T%$ ' Sikkim ' of Mtrmuu «*wf ffofmMMslkmt, A Irttrr to thm editor of 
the JVoiion (Umdon), March IPth, 1910. 
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a fool, but he should not abuse that right.” M. Faguet has 
recently said of Sainte Beuve that he was guided by one of the 
finest professional consciences the world of literature has ever 
known. Early in his career, Shaw succeeded in imparting to 
his readers the conviction that his glaring deficiency was the 
total lack of a professional conscience. Shaw was preoccu¬ 
pied with the exposition of the eternal comedy. He is that 
hitherto unknown phenomenon in the history of musical criti¬ 
cism—a musical critic who charged his critical weapon with 
genuine comic force. The conviction has probably come to 
every musical critic in some moment of self-distrust that his 
effort to catch and imprison in written words the elusive spirit 
of music is, after all, only a more or less humorous subterfuge. 
In this respect Shaw differs from every other musical critic who 
ever lived: instead of feeling his criticism to be merely a hu¬ 
morous subterfuge, he actually believed it to be a comically 
veracious impression of reality. 

No view of Shaw’s unique attitude as a critic has yet been 
obtained that is not one-sided, false, or—what is far worse— 
misleading. The absurdly simple truth is that Shaw always 
aimed at saying, in the most forcible and witty way possible, 
exactly wliat he thought and felt, however absurd, unnatural, 
or comic these criticisms might sound to the “ poor, silly, sim¬ 
ple public.” To the feelings of other musical critics, to the 
prejudices of the dry academic schools, or even to the con¬ 
sensus of opinion, crystallized through the lapse of years, he 
paid no heed whatsoever. He did not feel himself bound by 
the traditions of any journal, by any obligations, fancied or 
real, to operatic managers, or by the predilections of his 
audience. In fact, to put it in a homely way, he was “ his own 
man,” feeling free to express his opinions exactly as he chose. 
And it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that, since 1885, the 
whole spirit of English criticism, personified in Walkley, 
Archer and Shaw—an Englishman of French descent, a 
Scotchman, and an Irishman—has been a spirit of forthright¬ 
ness, outspoken frankness and unblushing sincerity. 

In the matter of individual style, Shaw occupies an abso¬ 
lutely unique position in English literature. He occupied a 
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more unusual terrain than had t'ViT been occupied before. Con¬ 
cerning tin 1 subjects in which be claimed to be thoroughly 
versed, lie gaily announced himself as an authority. With an 
air of grandiose condescension, be once confessed that he might 
lie mistaken: “ Even I am not infallible that is, not always.” 
lie really meant that he was. ” lad it be remembered, that. 1 
am a superior person,” he charaeteristicullv says, ” and that 
what seemed incoherent and wearisome fooling to me may have 
seemed an exhilarating pastime to others. My heart knows 
only its own bitterness; and I do not desire to intermeddle 
with the joys of those among whom I am a stranger. 1 assert 
my intellectual superiority that is all." He wan ever sub¬ 
limely conscious of his own supreme dialectical uiui critical 
skill. ” Some day 1 must write a supplement to Schumann's 
* Advice to Young Musicians.’ The title wilt he * Advice to 
Old Musicians *; and the first precept will run, * Don’t be in 
a hurry to contradict G. II. S., as he never commits himself on 
a musical subject until he know* at least six times i« much 
about it as you do/” If he had been matched in argument 
with the greatest living critic of the arts and be was fre¬ 
quently matched against the greatest English critics he would 
doubtless have said to him, in the language of the apoehryplml 
anecdote: u All the world’s mad save thee and me, John, And 
Hometimes I think tbee’s a little mad too.” 

Behind all this *' infernal bfaf/ue ” lurks the real critic, 
whose chief conviction is that ” Barb in B minor " is not fit 
subject for enjoyment or criticism. ” I would not la* misun¬ 
derstood,” Mr. Shaw remarked to me one day, ” in regard to 
my position about analysis* and ‘ analytic criticism.’ The 
analytic criticism I mercilessly condemn t» the sort of criticism 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy that reads: * It m highly significant, in 
the first place, that Hamlet begin* his soliloquy with the in¬ 
finitive of the verb ** To be,” etc., etc.* Far from minimising 
the function of analysis sanely and appropriately employed 
in criticism, I attribute my superiority as a critic to my supe¬ 
riority in the faculty of analysis.” The inevitable reaction 
from u absolute music ** was the dramatic expression of indi¬ 
viduality, tf.g., Wagner. The inevitable reaction from M ana- 
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lytic criticism ” is the critical expression of individuality, e.g ., 
Shaw- He never hunted out false relations, consecutive fifths 
and sevenths, the first subject, the second subject, the working 
out, and all the rest of “ the childishness that could be taught 
to a poodle.” His supreme effort was to get away from a 
discussion of the technology of music to the nuances of the 
music itself, the source of its inspiration, the spirit of its 
genius. If Shaw should find Wagner an offensive charlatan 
and his themes cacophonous strings of notes, he would frankly 
say so, without making any effort to prove him so by laying 
down the first principles of character and composition, and 
showing that his conduct and his works are incompatible with 
these principles. The expert, in Shaw’s view, should merely 
give you his personal opinion for what it is worth. Shaw 
protested against the whole academic system in England, and 
declared himself its open enemy. “ This unhappy country 
would be as prolific of musical as of literary composers were 
it not for our schools of music, where they seize the young 
musician, turn his attention forcibly away from the artistic 
element in his art, and make him morbidly conscious of its 
mechanical conditions, especially the obsolete ones, until he 
at last becomes, not a composer, but an adept in a horribly 
dull sort of chess played with lines and dots, each player hav¬ 
ing different notions of what the right rules are, and playing 
his game so as to flourish his view under the noses of those 
who differ from him. Then he offers his insufferable gambits 
to the public as music, and is outraged because I criticize it as 
music and not as chess.” 

Shaw made the most persistent effort to encourage 
the employment of the vernacular in music, as well as 
in criticism of music. An arrant commonplace, made out 
of the most hackneyed commonplace in modem music, 
pleased him more than all the Tenterden Street special¬ 
ties. “ I cry ‘ Professor ’ whenever I find a forced avoid¬ 
ance of the vernacular in music under the impression that it 
is vulgar. . . . Your men who really can write, your Dickenses, 
Ruskins and Carlyles, and their like, are vernacular above all 
things: they cling to the locutions which everyday use has made 
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a part of our ronumm lift'. The professor* tuny a«k mo 
whether I hoHouhIy invito thorn to ttmko thoir music out of tho 
commonplaecH of the com it* son# writer? I roply, unabashed, 
that I do.*' 

With tho doeprut fervour, ho continued to preach the doc¬ 
trine of npontancity and naturalness. “ Why hesitate to per¬ 
petrate the final outrage of letting loose your individuality, 
and Haying just what you think in your own way a* agreeably 
and frankly as you ran? ” His own aim wits to reach that 
truly terrible fellow, the average man '* the plain man who 
wan in a plain answer.” If he run only awake the attention 
of the man in the street and, by expressing himself frankly in 
everyday language, the quotidian commerce of thought, occa¬ 
sionally even in the vernacular of the street, make Hear to that 
man the appeal that music make# to a critic acutely sensitive 
to the subtler implications of its highest forms, Shaw is per¬ 
fectly satisfied with himself and his jmrfortmince. Accordingly, 
he aimed, primarily, to make an exact record of the sensations 
induced by a certain piece of music, or a certain performer, 
Don Juan or De Iteasske, Letty Lind or Thr Pint!fit of Pm' 
zance. lie mack* no effort whatsoever to control the current 
of bin humour. Hr allowed it to play tt» lightly about I*atti, 
hh uproariously about Paderewski, as derisively about Virus- 
lemj)H uk his inclination directed. The most solemn symphony 
excited his risibility to the explosion point, and the latest M«j»* 
Htiggested Hcaside promenade* instead of the life of the world 
lo come, 

Slmw*K effort» to free musical eritiri»m fr«*n the blighting 
effect h of academicism, bis advocacy of the free e%prr»m«n of 
individuality, and hi* insistence upon the return In nature, both 
in music and in criticism, brought upon him the sworn and 
contempt that in always the meed of Hit* would la* reformer. 
The French public looked up to Prnncistpie Surrey with it sort 
of filial veneration, and affect innately dubbed him 44 uncle.** 
The Kngliih public sneered at Shaw’s brilliant attacks upon 
their favourites and their idols, and looked down ujKsn him, 
not m a reaaonahle human tiring, but, a* Shaw exprr»*rd it, m 
a mere Aunt Sally. Not only did the critic* and the public 
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LUgh at his revolutionary zeal, but they regarded him as an 
musing incompetent, availing himself of his abundant gift 
f humour to supply the deficiency of any knowledge of music 
r of the possession of the faintest critical sense. Analytic 
riticism was revered, while the individual and impressionistic 
;yle of Shaw was immoderately enjoyed as the tricky device 
f a colossal humbug. Shaw fought against misrepresentation 
id prejudice with unabated vigour, continually confounding 
is critics with some unanswerable argument that logically re- 
iced their attacks to nothingness. By apt examples, he often 
ivealed the absurdities of analytic criticism in literature, once 
mfronting his critics with the startling query: “I want to 
aow whether it is just that a literary critic should be for- 
dden to make his living in this way on pain of being inter- 
ewed by two doctors and a magistrate, and haled off to 
edlam forthwith; whilst the more a musical critic does it, the 
ieper the veneration he inspires. By systematically neglect- 
g it I have lost caste as a critic even in the eyes of those who 
ill my abstinence with the greatest relief; and I should be 
mpted to eke out these columns in the Mesopotamian manner 
I were not the slave of a commercial necessity and a vulgar 
nbition to have my articles read, this being the main reason 
hy I write them, and the secret of the constant ‘ straining 
•‘ter effect ’ observable in my style.” 

Perhaps the most enlightening evidence as to Shaw’s posi- 
on as a critic of music is contained in his recital of an amus- 
g incident. One day, it seems, a certain young man, whose 
iriosity overswayed his natural modesty, approached Shaw on 
e subject of the G. B. S. column in the World. “At last he 
Line to his point with a rush by desperately risking the ques- 
an: ‘ Excuse me, Mr. G. B. S., but do you know anything 
lout music? The fact is, I am not capable of forming an 
linion myself; but Dr. Blank says you don’t, and—er—Dr. 
lank is such a great authority that one hardly knows what 
• think.’ Now this question put me into a difficulty, because 
had already learnt by experience that the reason my writings 
1 music and musicians are so highly appreciated is that they 
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an 1 supposed by many of my greatest admirer?* to In* n huge 
joke, the point of which lie* in the fart that I am totally 
ignorant, of music, and that toy elmmeter of eritie in an ex¬ 
quisitely ingenious piece of acting, umlertakeu to gratify my 
love of mystification amt paradox. From thin point of view 
every one of tny articles appears as a fine stroke of comedy, 
occasionally. broadening into a harlequinade, in which I am 
the clown, and Dr. Blank the policeman. At first I did nut 
realize this, and could not understand the air of utter disil¬ 
lusion and loss of interest in me that would come over people 
in whose houses I incautiously betrayed some M*rnp of ama¬ 
teurish enlightenment. But the naive cxetaiimi son, * Oh! you , 

do know something about it, then 1 * at last became familiar , 

to me; and I now take particular cure not to expose my know!- j 

edge. When people hand me n sheet of instrumental music, and j 

ask my opinion of it, I carefully hold it upside down, and 
pretend to study it in that position with the eye of an expert. 

They invite me lo try their new grand piano, I attempt to open j 

it at the wrong end; and when tin* young holy of the house j 

informs me that she is practising the Velio, I innocently ask 
her whether the mouthpiece did not cut her lips dreadfully id j 

first. This line of conduct gives enormous satisfaction, in ! 

which I share to a rather greater extent than is generally ’• 

supposed. But, after all, the people whom I take tn thus are ‘ 

only amateurs. To place my impodurdbp Iwyond question, I f 

require to he certified as *uch by authorities like our Bachelors ! 

and Doctors of Music gentlemen who can write a ‘ Xunt J 

Dimittia * in five real part?*, and know the difference lad ween \ 

a tonal fugue and a real one, and can tell you how old Moult- ; 

verde was on his thirtieth birthday, ami have view# a# to the 
true root of the discord of the seventh on the *upertonic, and j 

devoutly believe that si contra fa dinlndum cut. But I have : 

only to present myself to them in tin* character of a ttmu who 1 

has been through these dreary game* without ever discovering J 

the remotest vital connection lietween them and the art of 
mumc-—a state of mind «» inconceivable by them to make 
them exclaim; 
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“ ‘ Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordained,’ 

and give me the desired testimonials at once. And so I manage 
to scrape along without falling under suspicion of being an 
honest man. 

“ However, since mystification is not likely to advance us in 
the long run, may I suggest that there must be something 
wrong in the professional tests which have been successfully 
applied to Handel, to Mozart, to Beethoven, to Wagner, and 
last, though not least, to me, with the result in every case of 
our condemnation as ignoramuses and charlatans. Why is it 
that when Dr. Blank writes about music, nobody but a pro¬ 
fessional musician can understand him; whereas the man-in- 
the-street, if fond of art and capable of music, can understand 
the writings of Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, or any 
of the composers ? Why, again, is it that my colleague, W. A., 
for instance, in criticizing Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ play the 
other day, did not parse all the leading sentences in it? I will 
not be so merciless as to answer these questions now, though 
I know the solution, and am capable of giving it if provoked 
beyond endurance. Let it suffice for the moment that writing 
is a very difficult art, criticism a very difficult process, and 
music not easily to be distinguished, without special critical 
training, from the scientific, technical and professional condi¬ 
tions of its performance, composition and teaching. And if the 
critic is to please the congregation, who wants to read only 
about the music, it is plain that he must appear quite beside 
the point to the organ-blower, who wants to read about his 
bellows, which he can prove to be the true source of all the 
harmony.” * 

* Music, in the World, February 18th, 1898. 
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* The conclusive cryptographic proof that Bernard Shaw wrote the 
plays usually attributed to Shakespeare—discovered by Mr. S. T. Janies, 
of Leeds. 
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hut he rightly judged that a dramatic critic learns as much 
from having lawn a dramatic author ns Shakespeare or Einero 
from having been actors. It was his chief distinction to have 
touched life at many points; unlike many contemporary dra¬ 
matic critics, lie had not specialized to such an extent ns to 
lose his character as man and citizen, and become a mere play¬ 
goer. u My real aim,** lie asserted in reference to his work on 
the /Saturday Review, “ is to widen the horizon of the critic, 
especially of the dramatic critic, whose habit at present is to 
bring a large experience of stage life to bear on a scanty 
experience of real life, although it is certain that all really 



ghastly little celebrity posing in n vacuum. If ** New lamps 
for old ” is the cry of this ultramodern fakir, Remember 
Aladdin ** is the warning of the suspicious populace. Htmw'a 
chief claim for consideration is not merely that he has spent 
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Shaw’s incorrigible, practice of “blaming the Bard,” pub¬ 
licly inaugurated in the Saturday Review, is no mere antic in 
which he indulges for the fun of the thing, but as inevitable 
an outcome of his philosophy as is his championship, of Ibsen. 
His inability to see a masterpiece in every play of Shake¬ 
speare’s arises largely from the fact that he knows his 
Shakespeare as he knows his Bunyan, his Dickens, his Ibsen. 
It is flying in the face of fact to aver that a man who knew 
his Shakespeare from cover to cover by the time, he was twenty 
does not like or admire Shakespeare. “ I am fond,” says 
Shaw, “unaffectedly fond, of Shakespeare’s plays.” He looks 
back upon those delightful evenings at the New Shakespeare 
Society, under F. J. Furnival, with the most unfeigned pleas¬ 
ure. A careful perusal of his score or more articles on Shake¬ 
speare in the Saturday Review shows that he has not only 
studied Shakespeare consistently, and periodically interpreted 
him from a definite point of view, but that he always fought 
persistently for the performance of his plays in their integ¬ 
rity. And although he has by no means taken advantage of 
all his opportunities, yet he has managed to see between 
twenty and thirty of Shakespeare’s plays performed on the 
stage. 

When Shaw first read Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s words: 

“ Surely the crowning glory of our nation is our Shakespeare; 
and remember he was one of a great school,” he almost burst, 
as he put it, with the intensity of his repudiation of the second 
clause in that utterance. Against the first clause he had noth¬ 
ing to say; but the Elizabethans Shaw has always regarded 
chiefly as “ shallow literary persons, drunk with words, and 
seeking in crude stories of lust and crime an excuse for that 
wildest of all excitements, the excitement of imaginative self- 
expression by words.” Mr. Shaw once defined an Elizabethan 
as “ a man with an extraordinary and imposing power of say¬ 
ing things, and with nothing whatever to say.” Indeed, it was 
not to be expected that the arch-foe of Romance, in modern art 
and modern life, would be edified with the imaginative and 
romantic violence of the Elizabethans. Nothing less than a 
close and, so to speak, biologic study of humanity in the nude 
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ran satisfy one who avers that Romance is the root of modern 
pessimism ami the lmm* of modern self respect. 

To call the Elizabethans imaginative amounted with Shaw 
to the same thing m saying that, artistically, they had de¬ 
lirium tremens. The true Elizabethan he found to he a 
“ blank-verse beaut, itching to frighten other people with the 
superstitious terrors and cruelties in which he does not himself 
believe, and wallowing in blood, violence, muscularity of ex; 
pression and strenuous animal passion as only literary men do 
when they become thoroughly depraved by solitary work, 
sedentary cowardice, and starvation of the sympathetic cen¬ 
tre**.” He passes them in review, calling them a crew of de- 
humanized specialists In blank verse! Webster, n Tussnucl 
laureate; Chapman, with his sublime balderdash; Marlowe, the 
pothouse brawler, with his clumsy horse-play, his butcherly 
rant, and the rcsourceless turn-tun* of his ** mighty line.” Even 
in this dust-heap, Shaw managed to find some merit am! va¬ 
riety. Was not Greene really amusing, Mnrston spirited and 
<( silly-clever,” Cyril Tourneur able to string together lines of 
which any couple picked out and quoted separately might pass 
as a fragment of a real organic poem? Though i* brutish 
pedant, Jonsnn was not heart lens * Marlowe often charged hltt 
blank-verse with genuine colour and romance; while Beaumont 
and Fletcher, although possessing no depth, no conviction, no 
religious or philosophic basis, were none the less dainty ro¬ 
mantic poets, and really hwimruti* character sketchers in 
Shakespeare's popular style. 14 Unfortunately, Shakespeare 
dropped into the middle of these ruffianly pedant* (the Eliza¬ 
bethans) ; and since there was no other shop than theirs to 
serve bin apprenticeship in, he had perforce to become an 
Elizabethan too. 

“ In such a Helmed of falsehood, hhmdy-mindtafnesi, bom¬ 
bast, and inlelleehml cheapness, his natural standard w«* in¬ 
evitably dragged down, as we know to our cost ; but the degree 
to which he dragged their standard up has saved them from 
oblivion.** Indeed, Shakespeare, enthtisvri by his Interest in the 
art of acting and by his desire to H educate the public,” tried 
to make that public accept genuine studies of life and character 
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in, for instance, Measure for Measure and AWs Well that Ends 
Well . But the public would have none of them (traditionary 
evidence, be it noted), “preferring a fantastic sugar doll like 
Rosalind to such serious and dignified studies of women as 
Isabella and Helena.” 

Shakespeare had discovered that “ the only thing that paid 
in the theatre was romantic nonsense, and that when he was 
forced by this to produce one of the most effective samples of 
romantic nonsense in existence—a feat which he performed 
easily and well—he publicly disclaimed any responsibility for 
its pleasant and cheap falsehood by borrowing the story and 
throwing it in the face of the public with the phrase * As You 
Like It/ ” Despite Mr. Chesterton’s assertion that Shaw has 
read an ironic snub into the title, and that after all it was only 
a sort of hilarious bosh, Shaw still maintains, as he did fifteen 
years ago, that when Shakespeare used that phrase he meant 
exactly what he said, and that the phrase: “ What You Will,” 
which he applied to Twelfth Night, meaning “ Call it what you 
please,” is not, in Shakespearean or any other English, the 
equivalent of the perfectly unambiguous and penetratingly sim¬ 
ple phrase: “ As You Like It.” 

Shakespeare’s popularity, Shaw would have us believe, was 
due to a deliberate pandering to the public taste for “ romantic 
nonsense.” Shaw holds that Shakespeare’s supreme power lies 
in his “ enormous command of word-music, which gives fascina¬ 
tion to his most blackguardly repartees and sublimity to his 
hollowest platitudes, besides raising to the highest force all 
his gifts as an observer, an imitator of personal mannerisms 
and characteristics, a humorist and a story-teller.” No mat¬ 
ter how poor, coarse, cheap and obvious may be the thought 
in Much Ado about Nothing, for example, the mood is charm¬ 
ing and the music of the words expresses the mood, transporting 
you into another, an enchanted world. 

“ When a flower-girl tells a coster to hold his jaw, for 
nobody is listening to him, and he retorts: ‘ Oh, you’re there, 
are you, you beauty P ’ they reproduce the wit of Beatrice and 
Benedick exactly. But put it this way: ‘ I wonder that you 
will still be talking, Signor Benedick: nobody marks you.’ 
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tjmentality and tin* mechanical lilt of blank-verm*.” All the 
truly heroic which came ho naturally to Banyan i* missing in 
Shakespeare. In the word* of Whitman, Shaw regard* Shake¬ 
speare a* 11 the a*»thetic-heroic among poet*, lacking both in 
the democratic and spiritual*’* hut never a* the heroic heroic, 
which i* the greatest development of the spirit.* 1 In Hlmw’s 
eye** Shakespeare’* u test of the worth «f life i* the vulgar 
hedonic test, and since life cannot he justified by this or any 
other external test, Shakespeare come* out of hi* reflective 
period a vulgar pe**imi*t, oppressed with a logical demonstra¬ 
tion that life i« not worth living, and only surpassing Thack¬ 
eray in respect of being fertile enough, instead of relating 
* VanUag vunitutum ' at second-hand* to word the futile doc¬ 
trine differently and better. . . . This does not mean that 
Shakespeare lacked the enormou* fund of joymnwcsii which is 
the secret of genius, but iimply that, like moat middle-clan 
Englishmen bred in private hou*ea t he was a very incompetent 
thinker, and took it for granted that all inquiry into life began 
and ended with the question: * Does it pay? * . . . Having 
worked out his balance-sheet and gravely concluded that life’s 
but a poor player, etc., and thereby deeply impressed a pub¬ 
lic* which, after a due consumption of beer and spirit*, t« ready 
to believe that everything maudlin is tragic, and everything 
senseless sublime, Shakespeare found himself laughing and writ¬ 
ing plays and getting drunk at the * Mermaid* much m usual, 
with Ben Jonson finding it necessary to reprove him for a too 
extravagant sense of humour.” Like Kmeit Crosby* Shaw 
regards Shakespeare a* the jhx«I of court*, of lord* and ladies. 
Hi* fundamental assent is accorded to Tolstoy in bis declara¬ 
tion that Shakespeare’s quitite«*ential deficiency was hi* failure 
to face, fairly ami aqua rely, the eternal question of life: 
" What are we alive for? ** * 

It is a task of the merest supererogation to go into the de¬ 
tails of Shaw’s admiration of Shakespeare** plays, to quote his 

praise of Twelfth Night and A Midsummer Nights Dream as 

* ConcemJnir Shaw's general attitude towards $»fc#*pear*, compare the 
Letter from Mr, (£. fiertmrtI Hham appended to Talttof m Mkakmpmm 

Funk and WmsbaUi Co« I 80& 
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“ crown jewel* of dramatic poetry ” ; of Romeo ami Juliet with 
its “ line* that tighten the heart or cat cl j you up into the 
heights ”; of Richard III., an the best of all the “ Punch and 
Judy " piny*, in which the hero delights man by provoking 
(rod, and die* unrepentant and game to the last; of Jvlim 
Ctrsnr, in which the “ dramatist’* art can he carried no higher 
on the plane chosen ”; of Othello, which 11 remains magnificent 
by the volume of it« passion ami the splendour of its word- 
music ”; of the “great achievement ” of Hamlet; and of Mac- 
heth, than which “ no greater tragedy will ever he written.” 
Not only i# Shaw unaffectedly fond of Shakes jkui re: he pities 
the umn who cannot enjoy him*. 



The literary side of the mission of Ibsen in England, as 
Shaw conceived it, was the rescue of that unhappy country 

from it» centuries of slavery to Shakespeare. The moral hide 
of I hum’ll mission was the breaking of the shackles of slavery 
to conventional idcahs of virtue. Ami Hhnw*» iconoclastic cry 

in the Saturday Review wan ** Duwn with Shakespeare. Great 

• IHmttfaf tk# Board, In the Botmrdop September I*®#. 


